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BREAKING  ALL  RECORDS,  TOTAL  NET 
PAID  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
SUNDAY  TRIBUNE  LAST  SUNDAY  EXCEEDED 
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BALTIMORE 


SUNPAPERS 

V  MORNING 


V  EVENING 

V  SUNDAY 


CIRCULATION  FOR  JANUARY;  MORNING  AND  EVENING  —  33S. 743;  SUNDAY  — 262.402 


Baltimore  bombers 
and  Baltimore  buyers 


These  workers  in  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  aircraft  plant  represent 
the  great  purchasing  power  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
“Martineers”  who  live  and  buy  in  the  Baltimore  area. 

And  this  plant,  plus  hundreds  of  other  war  factories  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  area,  make  this  a  pre-eminent  market ...  a  great  market 
for  current  selling  and  post-war  sales  conditioning. 

More  than  1,200,000  No.  4  Ration  Books  were  issued  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  Metropolitan  area.  Nearly  300,000,workers  are  employed 
in  war  industries  here. 

Today — Baltimore  is  the  sixth  largest  city  in  the  country. 
What  position  does  it  rate  on  your  present  and  post-war  quotas? 
There  is  one  sure  way  to  this  market — the  way  proven  by  the 
experience  of  merchants  and  national  merchandisers  alike: 
The  Sunpapers! 

You  can  reach  Baltimoreans  most  effectively  and  economically 
through  the 
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Some  day  this  war  will  be  won  by  America  and  her  Allies. 

Our  first  duty  meanwhile  is  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  war.  This  we  are  doing. 

The  going  hasn’t  always  been  easy  or  comfortable.  We  believe 
you  understand  the  reasons,  and  we  appreciate  your  patience, 
your  good-humored  acceptance  of  inconvenience. 

And  we’d  like  you  to  know  our  ideas  of  comfort  and  style  go  far  beyond 
what  we're  able  to  offer  today.  That’s  why  we  print  the  picture  below. 

It  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  we’d  like  to  serve  you — how  we’re 
looking  and  planning  ahead  right  now  to  make  future 


railroad  travel  a  thrillingly  pleasant  experience. 

It  can’t  be  done  all  at  once.  It  will  take  money 
and  time. 

But  you  can  be  sure  of  one  thing.  Our  goal  is 


to  give  future  America  the  finest  transportation 


the  world  has  ever  seen. 


AStOCiATIOfI  0P 


AMBRICAM  RAIUIOAR 

ALi  UNfTIO  POR  VICTORY 


IT'S  THE  WAR! 


Lake  Shore  Drive  and  Loomis  Street  are  only  a  couple  of 
miles  apart  on  any  map  of  Chicago.  Once  they  were  poles 
apart  when  measured  on  the  social  scale. 

It’s  different  now.  Practically  everything  is  different 
now.  Why?  For  a  fast  answer,  it’s  the  war. 

Somewhere  Private  Fortune  of  Lake  Shore  Drive  is 
taking  orders  from  Sergeant  Lewinski  of  Loomis  Street 
...  or  maybe  it’s  the  other  way  around.  Either  way,  each 
is  finding  the  other  to  be  a  pretty  good  guy,  at  that. 

Private  Fortune’s  dad  is  meeting  Lewinski  pere  in  man¬ 
agement-labor  conferences,  and  while  the  Old  Man  hasn’t 
put  Lewinski  up  at  his  club,  and  Lewinski  hasn’t  asked 
Fortune  to  sit  in  for  Saturday  night  pinochle  in  his  base¬ 
ment,  still  — well,  you  get  the  idea. 

Mrs.  Fortune  and  Mrs.  Lewinski  aren’t  exactly  "Ellen” 


and  "Sophie”  to  each  other  as  yet.  But  Mrs.  L  is  doing  a 
fine  job  at  the  ration  board,  and  with  her  help,  Mrs.  F. 
is  catching  on  pretty  quickly. 

Down  at  the  Servicemen’s  Center,  Babs  Fortune  and 
Katie  Lewinski  have  long  since  passed  the  first-name 
stage . . .  and  Katie  has  quit  wearing  those  too-tight  suits. 
She  catches  on  quickly,  too. 

Well,  maybe  it’s  just  the  war.  Maybe  it’s  democracy. 
All  we  know  is  that  "class-and-mass”  is  getting  to  be 
more  of  a  social  cliche  than  ever.  It’s  definitely  a  short- 
measure  yardstick  for  space-buying. 

'The  point  to  remember  in  buying  space  in  the  Chicago 
market,  is  that  via  the  Chicago  Herald-American  you  can 
reach  far  more  of  both  Fortunes  and  Lewinskis,  than  you 
can  through  any  other  Chicago  evening  newspaper. 


Evening  and  Sunday  .  .  .  HERALD-AMERICAN 


Nationally  Represented  by 

HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Freedom  of  the  Press 

{Gestapo  Style) 

Only  about  800  underground  newspapers  are  being  published  today  in  the  Nazi- 
occupied  countries  of  Eurojje.  Their  readers  constantly  run  the  risk  of  being  executed 
or  imprisoned.  That’s  Freedom  of  the  Press^  Gestapo  Style. 

America  has  nearly  13,000  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  with  a  combined  circulation 
of  at  least  100, (XK), 000,  Their  complete,  up-to-the-minute  reports  of  important 
events,  at  home  and  abroad,  may  be  read  by  everyone  without  intimidation.  That's 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  American  Style  .  .  .  one  of  the  things  voe' re  fighting  for. 

Getting  tioday*s  newspaper  to  you  today  is  another  job  to  the  credit  of  motor  trans¬ 
port.  Trucks  help  in  the  logging  of  lumber  for  newsprint.  Trucks  help  transport 
newsprint  from  factory  to  publisher.  Trucks  provide  the  fastest  and  most  efficient 
method  for  the  wholesale  distribution  of  the  printed  word.  Today,  nearly  80,000 
motor  trucks  are  directly  serving  the  publishing  industry. 


Joseph  B.  Eastman,  director  of  the  OCm 
of  Defense  T ransportation,  recently  stated: 
“‘Aulomtiive  Tramsportation  i$  absolutely  **• 
seutiml  to  the  wimmiug  of  the  War.  Goods  most 
reach  their  destinations  and  workers  must  get  Is 
their  jobs  . .  .  on  time.  ”  Join  the  U.  S. Truck 
ConservationCorps  and  keepyourtrucksia 
best  possible  condition. 

YourCfMC  truck  dealer 
is  pledged  to  help  you. 


TTT 


CMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION 

General  Motors  Corporation 


Home  of  Commerctol  <1 MC  Trucks  and  GM  Cootbn  .  .  .  Vslumsc  rrodoeerof  GMC  Arms  Trucks  end  AmOktUou"  Ducks" 
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It's  expectin;;  an  awful  lot  to  let  your 
friends  anil  faithful  customers  wait,  with¬ 
out  a  word  from  you,  while  you’re  away 
at  war.  Especially  when  substitute  brands 
are  calling  for  dates  in  the  meantime. 


Mindful  of  this  fact,  Cincinnati  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  placed  350  pages  of  Institu¬ 
tional  Advertising  in  Cincinnati  newspapers 
during  1943  .  .  .  the  lion’s  share  of  it  in 
Cincinnati’s  largest  daily  and  basic  selling 
medium,  the  Times-Star. 


Since  these  stores  arc  master  merchandisers 
with  years  of  experience  in  selling  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  with  the  well-ileserved  reputation 
for  doing  an  advertising  job  that  ^^pays  off” 
.  ...  it  is  not  surprising  to  note  that 
National  Advertisers  likewise  ehose  the 
Hmes-Star  to  carry  the  bulk  of  their  mes¬ 
sages  of  an  institutional  nature.  For  the 
Times-Star  also  carried  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  256  pages  of  General  Industrial  Adver¬ 
tising  scheduled  in  Cincinnati  newspapers 
during  1943. 


Quite  evidently,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
advertisers  ....  BOTH  Cincinnati’s  leading 
retailers  AND  the  nation’s  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  ....  you  need  the  Times-Star 
today  to  do  your  complete  selling  job  in  this 
rich,  $530,000,000  market  tomorrotc. 


IN  ADVERTISING 
AND  DAILY  CIRCUUTION 


HCLBEBT  TAFT,  Pretident  and  EdItor-in-Chlef 
Owner!  and  Operator!  of  Radio  Station  WKBO 

EAST:  M.  I,.  Marah.  nO  E.  f3nd.  N.  Y.  (17).  CENTRAL:  F.  D.  Burn!,  333  N.  Mich.,  Chlcafo  (1).  BEST:  J.  E.  Lnti,  4.3S  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  (11). 
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Sl)f^  yitto  Jl^rk 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


An  independent  research  organisation  wrote  to  5,800  promineatc^ 
and  women  all  over  the  country —  Governors,  editors,  business 
tives,  religious  leaders,  educators,  heads  ot  women's  organii 
etc.  — asking  this  one  question:  "What  is  your  favorite  nct..,T 
and  why?"  The  Times  scored  45%  of  the  votes,  against  12% 
the  next  newspaper. 
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readers.  They  trust  it,  rely  on  it,  have  confidci 
in  it.  And  because  it  occupies  such  a  promii 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  read  it, 
should  occupy  the  same  prominent  place  in  ‘ 
minds  of  advertisers. 


Could  be  a  line  from  a  popular  tune.  And  in 
a  way  it  is.  It's  a  popular  refrain  among  reader: 
of  The  New  York  Times. 

Written  by  one  enthusiastic  reader,  this  saaii| 
sentiment  is  echoed  by  prominent  men  ai 
women  the  nation  over  who  prefer  The  Ni 
York  Times  above  ail  other  newspapers.* 

Just  as  the  girl  in  the  latest  song  hit  "meai 
something"  to  the  boy  who  sings  the  lyrics, 
The  New  York  Times  means  something  fo 
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fewsprint  Situation 
[ay  Improve  After  J  une 

^  Boeschenstein  Tells  Advisory  Committee  . .  . 
30-Poimd  Paper  Discussed  Secretly 

military  demands  will  be  for  pa¬ 
perboard,  Boeschenstein  said. 
Collection  of  waste  paper  and 
output  of  pulp  wood  are  factors 
that  must  1^  considered,  he 
added. 

“If  new  and  unpredictable  de¬ 
mands  for  paper  and  paperboard 
do  not  increase  materially  and  if 
possible  improvements  in  pulp- 
wood  are  realized,  the  paper  sit¬ 
uation  should  not  deteriorate 
further,  and  there  may  be  some 
improvement  in  the  second  half 
of  1944,”  Mr,  Boeschenstein  said 
in  a  statement  covering  his  re¬ 
port. 

It  was  the  first  optimistic  word 
on  newsprint  prospects  from 
WPB  in  many  months,  but  Mr. 
Boeschenstein  warned: 

“We  cannot  guarantee  now 
that  the  military  paper  and  pa¬ 
perboard  requirements  will  not 
be  increased  during  the  latter 
part  of  1944,  nor  can  we  predict 
at  this  time  what  effect  such  in¬ 
creased  demands  might  have  on 
the  future  supply  and  use  of  pa¬ 
per.” 

Strict  Compliance  Urged 
Strict  compliance  with  all  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Newspaper 
Limitation  Order  L-240  through¬ 
out  the  newspaper  industry  was 
recommended  by  the  committee, 
and  Arthur  R.  Treanor,  govern¬ 
ment  presiding  officer  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  jointing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division,  was  urged  to 
see  that  compliance  was  en¬ 
forced.  This  action  was  taken 
following  the  report  that  while 
there  had  been  a  most  general 
and  complete  adherence  to  the 
order  by  newspapers,  a  few 
used  riewsprint  in  excess  of  al¬ 
lowed  quotas.  Penalties  under 
L-240,  it  was  stated,  provide  a 
fine  and  imprisonment  if  wilful 
violation  is  established.  A  denial 
of  further  deliveries  of  materials 
under  priority  control  may  also 
be  invoked. 

The  committee  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  division  direc¬ 
tor  reorganize  the  task  group, 
appointed  some  time  ago  to 
study  the  Philadelphia  and  sim- 
i  1  a  r  newspaper  situations. 
Prompt  action  by  the  task 
group  and  the  submission  of 
recommendations  to  the  division 
on  the  current  Philadelphia 
problem  were  urged. 

Newsprint  orders  filed  by  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  United  States  in 
Janua^  were  reported  as  ag¬ 
gregating  267.978  tons,  against 
a  total  consumption  of  259,587 
tons,  the  committee  was  told, 
the  total  of  267.978  comprised 


Washington,  March  2 — Behind 

tioied  doors  this  week,  the 
IlirqMiper  Advisory  Committee 
tte  War  Production  Board 
rd  reports  of  possible  im- 
ivetnent  in  the  newsprint  sit- 
Ktion  after  June,  recommended 
■sages  in  the  current  system  of 
fiper  allocation,  and  discussed 
Sat  action  should  be  taken 
with  respect  to  violators  of  the 
curtailment  order. 

The  lightweight  print  paper 
lituation  came  in  for  lengthy 
consideration.  Canada’s  attitude 
toward  this  type  of  relief  was 
analyzed  and  opinions  freely  ex¬ 
pressed  by  those  present  from 
Rarold  Boeschenstein  down,  but 
1^  mutual  agreement  the  com¬ 
ments  went  into  a  private  rec¬ 
ord.'  Boeschenstein  refused  to 
comment  for  publication  on  the 
“delicate”  Canadian  situation. 

Consider  Policing 
Also  withheld  from  public  no¬ 
tice  was  the  considerations  on 
policing  the  limitation  order. 

That  it  is  being  violated  in  some 
instances,  seemingly  ignored 
completely  in  at  least  one  case, 
was  said  to  be  common  knowl¬ 
edge. 

By  amendment  to  L-240,  WPB 
is  seeking  to  work  a  better  con¬ 
trol  over  the  minimum  uses  by 
newspapers  of  the  25  tons  per 
quarter  which  has  been  con¬ 
sumed  by  small  papers.  All  pub¬ 
lishers  in  that  category  here¬ 
after  must  furnish  copies  of 
their  orders  for  paper,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  they  buy  do¬ 
mestically  or  in  Canada.  Before 
March  15,  they  must  account  for 
purchases  made  since  January  1. 

The  question  whether  a  pub¬ 
lish  issues  more  than  one 
newspaper  when  he  publishes 
morning,  evening,  and  Sunday, 
or  any  combination  of  these, 
will  hereafter  be  settled  on  the 
basis  of  his  report  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  unless 
there  are  special  circumstances. 

If  the  publishers’  ABC  report 
dwribes  a  single  publication  it 
will  be  so  regarded. 

WPB  also  has  fixed  the  per¬ 
missible  inventory  on  the  basis 
of  average  daily  rate  of  con- 
wmption  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1944  rather  than  the 
ourrent  calendar  quarter.  Ex¬ 
cluded  from  inventory  will  be 
•avings  carried  over  from  previ¬ 
ous  quarters. 

The  hoped-for  paper  improve- 
®ent  should  develop,  if  at  all, 
m  the  last  half  of  this  year,  but 
me  outlook  is  made  uncertain  by 
me  lack  of  knowledge  of  what 
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orders  on  Canada  amounting  to 
194,624  tons;  United  States  mills 
60,354  tons,  and  Newfoundland, 
13,000  tons.  Canadian  orders 
for  February  aggregate  185,000 
tons;  and  March  orders  reported 
to  date  amount  to  191,000  tons. 

As  of  today  the  figures  for 
production  compared  with  con¬ 
sumption  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1944  appear  to  indicate  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  32,329  tons,  without  al¬ 
lowance  for  paybacks  and  in¬ 
creased  inventories  approved 
but  not  made.  Any  available 
newsprint  over  and  above  con¬ 
sumption  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1944  will  be  absorbed 
by  future  orders  and  inventories, 
the  committee  was  advised.  In 
the  future,  consumption  and  in¬ 
ventory  figures  for  each  quarter 
will  be  required  by  the  division. 

Out  of  134  newspapers’  ap¬ 
peals  requesting  15,766  tons  of 
paper  for  the  first  quarter  in 
1944,  the  WPB  appeals  board 
granted  70  requests,  aggregat¬ 
ing  4,963  tons.  The  division’s 
recommendations  were  for  3,628 
tons.  ’The  board  denied  55  re¬ 
quests,  leaving  nine  cases  unde¬ 
cided.  WPB  officials  stated. 

WPB  limitation  orders  affect¬ 
ing  the  printing  and  publishing 
industry  are  being  carefully 
studied  from  all  angles,  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  told,  but  no  material 
changes  are  contemplated  now. 

’The  meeting  adjourned  to  as¬ 
semble  on  April  20. 

■ 

White  House  Writers 
Elect  Merriman  Smith 

Merriman  Smith,  United  Press, 
March  2  was  elected  president 
of  the  White  House  Correspond¬ 
ents  Association,  succeeding  Paul 
Wooton,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  and  McGraw-Hill  Pub¬ 
lications. 

Joseph  A.  Fox,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  was  elected  vice- 
president.  Wooton  was  returned 
to  a  post  he  held  for  many  years 
before  heading  the  WHCA,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  succeeding  Fred 
Pasley,  New  York  Daily  News. 

Pasley,  John  H.  Crider,  New 
York  Times,  and  Robert  G. 
Nixon,  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  were  elected  members  of 
the  1944  Executive  Committee. 
■ 

Phila.  Inquirer 
Drops  Pre-Date 

’The  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
effective  Sunday,  March  12,  will 
discontinue  its  Sunday  pre-date 
edition,  according  to  Waiter  An- 
nenberg,  publisher.  He  re¬ 
vealed  that  “slightly  under  200,- 
000  circulation”  will  be  affected 
as  a  newsprint  conservation 
measure. 

Mr.  Annenberg  told  Editor  & 
Publisher:  “I  do  not  wish  to 
further  curtail  or  reduce  the 
quality  of  our  final  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  so  we  are  going  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  pre-date  to  insure  the 
quality  of  our  later  editions.” 


Canada  Studies 
Request  for 
30-lb.  Paper 

Montreal,  Que.,  March  1 — Guy 
E.  Hoult,  Canadian  Newsprint 
Administrator,  yesterday  issued 
an  order  prohibiting  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  newsprint  for  North 
American  consumption  lighter 
than  32  pounds  basic  weight  (E. 
&  P.,  Feb.  12,  p.  8). 

’The  order  will  apply  until 
April  30.  ’The  text,  in  part,  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Whereas,  the  Wartime  Prices 
and  Trade  Board  has  been  in¬ 
formed  that  certain  Canadian 
newsprint  manufacturers  have 
received  orders  or  requests  from 
North  American  customers  for 
the  supply  of  newsprint  of  30- 
pounds  basic  weight  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  newsprint  of 
32-pounds  basic  weight  hereto¬ 
fore  supplied  for  North  Amer¬ 
ican  consumption;  and 

“Whereas,  the  Advisory  Pro¬ 
duction  Committee  of  the  News¬ 
print  Administrator  has  in¬ 
formed  the  board  that  a  total  or 
partial  conversion  of  production 
from  newsprint  of  32-pounds 
basic  weight  to  newsprint  of  a 
lower  basic  weight  would  result 
in  a  decrease  of  total  supply  and 
that  the  supply  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  newsprint  of  different 
basic  weight  would  result  in  in¬ 
equities  in  distribution;  and 

“Whereas,  there  has  been  de¬ 
livered  to  the  board  a  report  of 
the  Production  Committee  of  the 
Canadian  Newsprint  Industry 
which  corroborates  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  by  the  committee 
and  states,  in  addition,  that  the 
fulfilment  of  commitments  made 
on  behalf  of  Canada  to  the 
United  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  in  respect  of  the  supply  of 
newsprint  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1944,  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  if  the  manufacture  for 
North  American  consimption  of 
newsprint  of  a  basic  weight 
lower  than  32-pounds  is  now 
permitted;  and_ 

“Wherefore,  in  order  that  the 
board  may  have  sufficient  time 
to  ascertain  the  precise  nature 
and  full  extent  of  all  problems 
which  appear  likely  to  develop 
if  the  production  for  North 
American  consumption  of  news¬ 
print  of  less  than  32  pounds 
basic  weight  is  commenced,  and 
to  determine  what  steps  should 
in  the  circumstances  be  taken  by 
the  board. 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  board  that  no  manu¬ 
facturer  of  newsprint  in  Canada 
shall  manufacture,  sell,  offer  for 
sale,  ship  or  deliver,  at  any  time 
prior  to  April  30,  1944,  any 
newsprint  paper  for  North 
American  consumption  which  is 
lighter  in  weight  than  32-pounds 
basic  weight" 
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21.2^  of  Doily  Papers 
Increase  Linage  Rates 


OVER  one^fth,  21.2%,  or  371, 

of  the  1,794  daily  newspapers 
published  in  the  U.  S.,  increased 
their  advertising  rates  in  1043, 
a  survey  just  completed  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  reveals. 

Taken  as  a  group,  the  371 
•  papers  raised  their  rates  an 
avnuge  of  one  and  one^tHird 
cents  per  line  and  increased 
their  total  circulation  638,237 
over  the  1942  figures. 

However,  while  an  advertiser 
who  used  all  371  newspapers 
enjoyed  a  5.2%  increase  in 
market  coverage  in  return  for 
the  additional  cost,  a  breakdown 
of  the  survey  results  shows  that 
the  circulation  increase  was  not 
universal  and  that  other  factors 
are  involved  in  the  raising  of 
rates. 

Increases  Vary 

Rate  increases,  which  ranged 
from  one~tenth  of  one  cent  to  as 
high  as  five  and  eight  cents  per 
line,  are  to  be  found  in  publica¬ 
tions  of  all  sizes  located  in  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

That  enlarged  circulation, 
though  the  chief  factor,  was  not 
the  only  basis  for  raising  rates, 
is  shown  by  the  facts  that  five 
newspapers  had  a  circulation  in¬ 
crease  of  not  more  than  ten  or 
12  copies,  that  25  had  small  de¬ 
creases.  and  that  six  showed  a 
daerease  in  daily  circulations 
which,  however,  was  more  than 
made  up  by  increases  in  Sunday 
circulation. 

The  reverse  situation  is  to  be 
found  in  a  small  southern  com¬ 
munity,  for  example,  where  the 
newspaper  attained  a  97.6%  in¬ 
crease  in  distribution. 

Additional  variations  are  to  be 
found  among  average  rate  in¬ 
creases  of  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  papers.  The  lowest 
average  increase.  1V4  cents  per 
line,  was  made  by  the  225  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers,  the  largest 
single  group.  Substantially  larg¬ 
er  was  the  2V4-cent  per  line  in¬ 
crease  of  the  48  morning  papers 
involved. 

While  the  survey  of  Sunday 
papers  is  complicated  by  dupli¬ 
cation  since  there  are  116  Sun¬ 
day  editions  published  by  the 
371  papers  and  since  some  sell 
Sunday  space  separately  while 
others  offer  combination  ^ily 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising 

.  14 

Bright  Ideas 

.  26 

Cartoons  . 

.  13 

Classified  . 

.  36 

Editorials  . 

. .  32 

Fehlntan  . 

.  40 

Obituary  . 

.  57 

Personals  .  . . 

.  33 

Photography 

.  53 

Promotion 

.  28 

Shop  Talk 

.  60 

Short  Takes . 

.  26 

Syndicates  . 

. 44 

and  Sunday  rates,  the  average 
Sunday  increase  was  2.2  cents 
per  line. 

Most  of  these  Sunday  increases 
were  among  newspapers  which 
aiso  increased  daily  rates,  but  a 
few  papers  left  Sunday  rates  at 
the  1942  level. 

The  survey  also  shows  that, 
though  371  papers  are  involved. 
98  are  include  in  the  49  com¬ 
bination  buys  which  had  an 
average  two  and  one-third  cent 
per  line  increase. 

While  the  fact  that  25  of  the 
371  newspapers  had  circulation 
decreases  in  1943  makes  it  plain 
that  considerations,  increased 
production  costs,  for  example, 
other  than  increased  circulation 
were  responsible  for  the  raised 
rates,  it  is  evident  that  the  latter 
fact  was  the  major  reason. 

Increasing  readership,  pointed 
out  in  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading,  is  another 
probable  reason  as  is  the  de¬ 
cidedly  increased  value  of  space 
resulting  from  the  combination 
of  greater  demand  and  less  news¬ 
print. 


Kellogg  in  New  Post 
With  Newsprint  Group 


Paul  Kellogg,  who  has  been 
acting  pr'bsident  of  the  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada  for 
the  past  two  years,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of 
the  group,  with  the  return  of 
Charles  Vining  as  president  after 
an  absence  of  two  years  on  gov¬ 
ernment  service,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  following  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  in  Montreal. 

The  newly  appointed  general 
manager  is  head  of  Stevenson  & 
Kellogg,  Ltd.,  a  Montreal  firm  of 
management  engineers.  He  has 
been  connected  with  the  news¬ 
print  field  since  1936  and  has 
had  wide  experience  in  indus¬ 
trial  engineering. 

Vining,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  1934,  left  in  1941  to 
serve  as  assistant  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  Canada’s  Wartime  ^ices 
and  Trade  Board.  In  May,  1942, 
he  was  appointed  Newsprint  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  later  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  make  a  report  to 
the  government  on  Canadian 
publicity  in  the  U.S.  His  report 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Wartime  Information  Board. 


N.  Y.  Meeting  Set 


The  New  York  Circulation 
Managers  Association  will  hold 
its  spring  meeting,  April  18-19, 
at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo, 
according  to  President  Mark  D. 
Bohen,  Albany  Times-Union. 


Lee  Tracy  Named 


Lee  Tracy,  director  of  sales 
promotion  of  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Group’s  com¬ 
mittee  cooperating  with  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Waste  Paper  Committee. 


Legal  Ad  Bill 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  March  2 — A 
bill  to  permit  newspapers  to 
charge  established  legal  adver¬ 
tising  rates  for  State  legal  ad¬ 
vertising  was  introduced  last 
week  by  Senator  Joseph  Berry, 
of  Richland  County. 


Taylor  Now 
Assistant  to 
Field  on  Sun 


Ads  May  Not  Mention 
Newest  Luxury  Taxes 

Kenneth  Barnard,  managing 
director  of  the  Chicago  Better 
Business  Bureau  and  chairman 
of  the  War  Activities  Commitee 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  re¬ 
cently  asked  WPB  if  it  is  proper 
for  advertisers  to  refer  to  im¬ 
pending  sharp  increases  in  taxes 
on  luxury  items. 

He  was  advised  as  follows  by 
the  deputy  director.  Office  of 
Civilian  Requirements,  Whole¬ 
sale  and  Retail  Trade  Division: 

“Promotion  of  the  sales  of  furs 
and  other  luxury  items  by  warn¬ 
ing  or  advising  customers  of  the 
anticipated  imposition  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  excise  tax  is  con- 
tary  to  the  Declaration  of  Policy. 
This  is  because  such  advertising 


OWI.  Admen 
To  Meet  in 
Wash.  March  8 


Chicago,  March  1 — Marshall 
Field,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun,  yesterday  an¬ 
nounced  that 
Frank  W.  Tay- 
1  o  r ,  formerly 
executive  assist- 
tant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  been 
appointed  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  of 
the  Sun. 

Mr.  Taylor 
has  been  with 
the  Sun  since 
the  paper’s  in¬ 
ception,  having 
served  as  exe- * 
cutive  assistant 
to  Silliman  Evans,  who  recently 
resigned  as  Sun  publisher. 

Mr.  Field,  founder  and  owner 
of  the  morning  paper,  assumed 
the  title  of  editor  last  April  and 
took  over  the  duties  of  publish¬ 
er  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Evans,  who  continues  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean. 

Mr.  Taylor  entered  the  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  field  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Star-Times. 

Ward  C.  Mayborn,  newspaper 
consultant,  who  joined  the  Sun 
executive  staff  as  an  assistant  to 
Mr.  Evans  when  the  paper  was 
launched,  has  resigned  from  the 
Sun  to  return  to  his  newspaper 
consulting  business.  He  plans 
to  establish  a  Chicago  ofiBce  as 
headquarters.  Mr.  Mayborn  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Evans  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Newspaper 
Printing  Corporation,  which 
publishes  the  Tennessean  and 
Nashville  Banner.  He  was  also 
active  in  merging  the  mechan¬ 
ical  and  business  departments 
of  newspapers  in  Tulsa.  Okla.. 
and  Topeka.  Kans. 


Washington,  March  2— Ni- 
tional  advertisers,  advertlgn* 
men  and  media  executives  wffl 
meet  here  March  8  with  Elna 
Davis,  Director  of  the  Oflks  d 
War  Information,  to  receive  IN- 
hand  reports  on  the  progress  g 
the  war  and  the  needs  of  ttt 
home  front. 

The  group,  which  is  limited  fa 
size  for  security  reasons,  vfli 
confer  in  the  morning  seatm 
with  Under  Secretary  of  W* 
Robert  Patterson  and  Unde 
Secretary  of  Navy  James  V 
Forrestal. 

General  H.  H.  Arnold,  RPB  Mr 
Chairman  Donald  Nelson’  nd  EU 
Harold  B.  Thomas,  acting  cfaifa-  bei 
man  of  the  War  Advertfaig  wii 
Cotmcil,  will  speak  at  the  dinae 
meeting,  and  WPB  Execudhe 
Vice-Chairman  Charles  E.  W8- 
son  will  preside  at  an  afterasa 
question  and  answer  period  wHk 
top  WPB  officials  particlpsttai 

The  gathering  will  be  sone 
what  similar  to  those  arraniid 
last  year  for  industrialists  sii 
newspaper  editors.  All  talks  wi 
be  off-the-record  and  intsndd 
to  supply  background  matsAl 
To  Study  Copy 

The  War  Advertising  Cow 
cil  is  cooperating  with  the  0#a 
of  War  Information  in  condoct- 
ing  the  meeting  and  arraniiiij 
attendance  of  leaders  in  the  odd 
of  advertising. 

The  OWI  has  been  stres** 
the  fact  that  optimistic  foreak 
of  early  ending  of  the  war  in 
unwarranted. 

These  forecasts  have  bw 
given  circulation  not  only  i 
direct  statements  but  also  bjrtti 
inferences  carried  in  advertlir 
ments  of  new  and  improfd  i 
civilian  products  moving  outo( 
the  laboratories,  it  has  bea 
pointed  out. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  OW 
to  suggest  what  copy  should  fa 
nm  or  to  propose  any  0011# 
ment  in  use  of  space. 

However,  the  hope  has  bea 
expressed  that  copy  might  fa 
concentrated  on  present  prod 
lems  rather  than  future  aspiir 
tions;  that  victory  gardens,  blood 
donations,  salvage,  rationing  »d 
the  like  might  be  featured. 

Such  a  request  was  made  of 
the  newspaper  editors  wba 
they  met  here. 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHEB 
CALENDAR 

March  6 — New  Jersey  Pre* 
Assn..  88th  annual  meetfag, 
Hotel  Stacey-Trent,  Trentea 
N.  J. 

March  20-21  —  Interstifa 
Circulation  Managers’  Asm, 
annual  spring  conventioa 
Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Hank 
burg.  Pa. 

March  27-28  —  Centrij 
States  Circulation  Manage 
Assn.,  spring  convention  aw 
annual  meeting,  Medinib 
Club,  Chicago. 

March  29 — Canadian  Pro* 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Royd 
York  Hotel,  Toronto. 


is  directed  toward  ‘buy  now’  and  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

‘scare’  appeals.”  — 

IDITOR  ft  PUtLISHER  for  March  4.  Iff 


Ellis  Succeeds 
Eudner  as 
Agency  Head 

ivertUni  N«w  President  Has  Been 
^  Executive  of  Firm 

Offlctcf  Since  It  Began 
sivcfint- 

ogre«  Succeeding  Arthur  Kudner, 
s  of  the  weeks  ago,  James 

E  S.  Ellis,  executive  vice-presi- 

imitsAfa  dsnfof  Arthur  _ 

ins,  will  Sudner,  Inc., 

;  seaiiB  1  9  4  2.  was 
of  W«  dected  presl- 
I  Unde  dot  of  the  ad- 
itmes  V  fcrUsing  agency 
rtb.  24.  Like 
d,  HVPB  Mr.  Kudner.  Mr. 
son'  ad  Oils,  who  had 
ig  cfail'  beo  associated 
t^ertl%  with  the  late 
e  diase  imsldent  for  15 
xecutht  TOTS,  has  had  a 
E.  H-  vecial  interest 
ftenwB  in  the  copy  phase  "• 
iod  vtt  of  advertising, 
cipatt^  His  first  connection  with  Mr. 
e  some-  Kudner  came  when  both  were 
trraoied  with  Erwin.  Wasey  &  Co.,  Ellis 
ists  ud  u  copy  chief  and  Kudner  in  va- 
alkswi  rious  executive  positions  con- 
intodd  eluding  with  that  of  president, 
natsdd  When  the  Kudner  agency  was 
established  in  1935,  ^is  joined 
„  it  as  vice-president  in  charge  of 
!  copy  and  plans,  later  becoming 

eiecutive  vice-president. 

•ranguj  No  Policy  Change 

the  leU  “There  will  be  no  basic  change 

in  the  agency’s  policy,”  Mr.  Ellis 
itres^  stated  following  his  election, 
oreeati  “We  will  continue  to  be  an  or- 
wartR  ganization  of  ‘working  advertis¬ 
ing  men  and  women,’  of  spe- 
e  bsa  dalists — experienced  writers,  ar- 
)nly  a  tists,  researchers,  space  buyers. 

>  by  die  publicists  and  so  on — function- 
vertie  ing  as  a  team. 

“Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  is  an  or- 
’  ganization  of  more  than  200  peo- 

*  DO  pie,  men  and  women,  foimded 
^  and  built  up  over  the  past 
years  by  Arthur  Kudner. 
~  The  organization  includes  also 
curtw  61  others,  now  in  the  military 
service,  who  will  be  welcomed 
back  when  they  can  return. 

“  “Art  Kudner’s  death  is  a  loss 
;  piw  to  a  great  many  people.  Cer- 
tainly,  we  who  have  worked  so 
closely  with  him  for  so  many 
‘•I**"  years  know  how  great  a  person- 
^  ality  is  gone. 

^  “Perhaps  his  greatest  pride 
was  in  the  capacity  of  his 
associates  who  shared  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  business  for  so  numy 
years.  No  organization  changes 
beyond  those  previously  planned 
are  immediately  contemplated.” 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Ellis,  the 
other  officers,  aU  of  whom  have 
been  associated  with  Mr.  Kud¬ 
ner  for  many  years  and  will 
^tinue  as  vice-presidents  are: 
Hasrward  M.  Anderson,  Col.  Ken¬ 
neth  Collins  on  leave  with  the 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Samuel  D.  Fuson,  Charles 
r.  Gannon,  Edward  J.  Owens 
end  Robert  D.  Stewart. 

T^e  new  president,  who  has 
in  the  advertising  field 
aince  1915,  was  bom  in  Rens- 
felaer,  Ind..  in  1893,  attended  the 
University  of  Virginia,  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of  Chi¬ 


cago  in  1917  and  served  wltt  the 

AEF  Tank  Corps  in  World  War  I.  JLaTiy  JrOOVOa 

Price  Warns  on  At  Reporters 

o,  Covering  FDR 

Office  of  Cenrorship.  He  jg  irritated 

issued  the  following  special  re- 

quest  addressed  to  editors  and  Because  They  Go 

‘’’^rhSuns  of  m.terl.1  ro-  After  the  News 
ceived  from  abroad  and  from  Washincton,  March  2 — White 
accredited  correspondents  can  House  correspondents  have  ir- 
present  a  danger  not  only  to  na-  ritated  Press  Secretary  Stephen 
tional  security  but  to  w^ime  g  ^rly,  he  has  let  it  be  known, 
news  operations  if.  in  rewriting  Thg  newsmen  followed  the 
the  material,  the  meaning  is  president  to  his  place  of  rest,  in 
changed  or  new  information  is  quest  of  news,  when  Early  told 
added  which  conflicts  with  the  them  not  to  do  so. 


Codes  without  appropriate  au¬ 
thority. 


The  President  hasn’t  fully  re¬ 
covered  from  his  attack  of  influ- 


The  security  danger  Is  ap-  gnza  and  he  retired  from  Wash- 
parent.  Also,  such  rewriting  ington  at  the  advice  of  his  phy- 
can  force  correspondents  to  ac-  sician.  'Hie  fight  over  tax  legis- 
responsiWllty  for  material  lation  and  the  resignation  of 
which  they  did  not  originate.  Senator  Alben  Barkley  as  ma- 
and  may  cause  curtailing  of  jority  leader  followed  the  Piissi- 


their  privileges. 

“There  is  no  objection  to  nor- 


dent’s  departure. 

News  was  breaking  fast,  and 


mal  editing  and  handling.  But  niany  correspondents  desiring  to 
any  new  information  or  meaning  near  its  source  followed  the 
add^  without  appropriate  au-  President.  TTie  newsmen  never 
thority  to  overseas  or  accredited  have  had  difficulty  learning  Mr. 
correspondent  dispatches  should  Roosevelt’s  whereabouts,  but 
come  from  the  same  source  as  £arly  said* 

the  original.  Cooperation  is  i?  ,  .  '  n  i. 

earnestly  requested.”  Earlys  Rsmorks 


earnestly  requested.”  Earlys  Remarks 

a  ‘"They  were  told  by  this  office 

«  1.  ww  confidence  where  he  was  and 

McliaU^nAin  £statG  they  knew  therefore  where  to 

80.  They  were  also  told  that  if 
rinauy  oemea  the  President  had  any  news  to 

After  a  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  give  out  it  would  be  given  out 
century,  final  distribution  of  by  this  office  and  not  by  the  staff 
$130,764  in  the  estate  of  Frank  accompanying  him. 

McLaughlin,  at  one  time  pub-  ‘“ITie  President  is  in  instan- 
lisher  of  the  old  Philadelphia  taneous  and  immediate  com- 
Times,  a  morning  newspaper  munication  with  the  White 
long  since  defunct,  has  been  ap-  House  and  developments  of  a 
proved  by  Judge  Charles  Sinkler  news  nature  have  been  given 


in  Orphans  Court  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  McLaughlin  died  in  1897. 


immediately  to  the  press  and 
would  have  been  given  to  the 


A  trust  terminated  when  Mrs.  correspondents  who  are  absent 
Martha  A.  McLaughlin,  widow  of  had  they  remained  here.  This 
the  publisher,  died  last  April  in  is  the  news  outlet  for  the  Presi- 
England.  By  a  pre-nuptial  dent  when  he  is  ‘off  the  record.’  ” 
agreement  she  was  entitled  to  President  Roosevelt  has  backed 
$5,000  a  year  from  the  estate  up  this  policy  to  the  extent  of 


income. 

Half  the  estate  fund  was 
awarded  outright  to  Samuel 


cancelling  his  regular  press  con- 
was  ference,  declining  to  receive  in- 
luel  quiries  from  the  press  and. 


Preston  Moore,  grandson.  The  presumably,  ordering  Secretary 
other  heirs  are  Frank  R.  Me-  William  D.  Hassett  not  to  handle 
Laughlin,  grandson,  and  Mrs.  queries  for  the  trailing  press- 
Cecile  Kitchen  Newman,  mother  men. 

of  the  late  Nadine  B.  McLaugh-  At  any  rate,  Hassett  has  not 
lin,  who  was  a  grand-daughter  been  available  to  the  reporters 
of  the  publisher.  for  questioning,  contrasting 


of  the  publisher.  for  questioning,  contrasting 

■  sharply  with  his  practice  in 

PotZGr  NoniGd  to  where  the  President  has  been 

HondlG  OC  Radio  resting  is  a  military  secret. 

John  E.  Fetzer,  owner  and 
general  manager  of  radio  station  nH 

WKZO,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  will  'ill 

succeed  J.  H.  Ryan  as  assistant  by  organiz- 

director  of  the  Office  of  Censor-  I"*  President 

ship  in  charge  of  the  Broadcast-  _ _ 


ing  Division,  it  was  annoimced 
this  week  by  Byron  Price,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Censorship. 


Censorship  code  provisions 
plus  the  President’s  refusal  to 
talk  directly  with  the  news- 


Mr  Rvan  who  viras  recentlv  Papermen,  or  indirecUy  through 

Association  of  Broadcasters,  will  scribes  several 

leave  the  Office  of  Censorship  Profitless  days. 


April  15,  at  which  time  Mr.  Fet¬ 
zer  will  take  over. 


The  working  newsmen  who 
have  come  in  disfavor  with  Early 


Mr.  Fetzer,  long  prominent  in  include: 
broadcasting  circles,  has  served  Fred  Pasley,  New  York  Daily 
since  1938  as  a  member  of  the  News;  Douglas  Cornell,  Associ- 
board  of  directors  of  the  Na-  ated  Press;  Merriman  Smith, 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast-  United  Press;  Carl  Levin,  New 
ers.  York  Herald  Tribune;  John  H. 
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Crider,  New  Ywk  Timw 
lard  Edwards,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Thomas  F.  Reynolds,  Chicopo 
Sun;  John  O’Brien,  Phila^lph^ 
Inquirer,  and  Joseph  Short,  Bol- 
timore  Sun. 

■ 

jGwish  Ngws  AgGncY 
Sgivgs  Russian  PapGis 

The  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agen¬ 
cy  inaugurated  a 
to  the  Soviet  Union  Feb.  23,  it 
was  announced  by  the  agency 
1^  week.  This  is  the  first  time 
since  the  Soviet  revolution,  it 
was  stated,  that  the  government 
has  permitted  a  foreign  news 
gg^jicy  to  serve  RussiEn  news 
papers  directly. 

The  service  was  started  at  the 
rcQuest  of  Einiykeit  ( Unity )  •  a 
Jewish  newspaper  in  Moscow, 
and  with  the  permission  of 
Soviet  authorities.  ,  .  w 

^esumably,  other  J  ewish 

newspapers  in  the  country  will 
get  the  news  by  relay  frora  the 
Moscow  paper,  it  was  stated  by 
Boris  Smolar,  JTA  editor.  It  is 
expected,  Smolar  said,  ttot  as 
the  Red  Army  continues  to  lib¬ 
erate  Western  Russian  territory, 
where  most  of  the_  country  s 
Jewish  population  is 
trated,  there  will  be  additional 
requests  for  the  service. 

■ 

Bill  Asks  Editorials 
And  LGttGrs  Bg  SignGd 

A  bill  requiring  newspapers 
to  publish  the  names  of  writers 
of  letters  and  editorials,  veto^ 
a  year  ago  by  Gov.  J.  Howard 
McGrath,  has  been  re-introduced 
in  the  Rhode  Island  House  of 
Representatives.  ,  ^  .  . 

The  measure  was  introduced 
by  Rep.  James  J.  Horgan,  2nd. 
and  is  sponsored  also  by  Reps. 
Vincent  P.  Nugent  and  Henry  J 
Theroux,  who  presented  the 
bill  last  year.  All  are  Democrats. 

Entitled  “To  Insure  Freedom 
of  the  Press,”  the  bill  was  d^ 
dared  to  do  “anything  but  that 
by  House  Speaker  Harry  F 
Curvin.  He  referred  it  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Finance. 

Specifically,  the  act  would  im¬ 
pose  a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000  on  any 
newspaper  publisher  who  prints 
an  editorial  or  a  letter  to  the 
editor  without  identifying  the 
writer. 

■ 

Look  AnnotincGS 
Community  Award 

To  stimulate  competitive  spirit 
in  the  waging  of  local  campaigns 
throughout  the  U.  S.  to  combat 
inflationary  spending.  Look  will 
award  a  silver  plaque  of  honor 
for  the  best  community  cam¬ 
paign  built  arotmd  the  slogan; 
“Don’t  Buy  Another  Depression,” 
Harlan  Logan,  editor  of  the 
magazine  has  announced.  Scrolk 
of  merit  will  be  awarded  to  civic 
organizations  contributing  most 
effectively  to  these  campaigns. 

Announcement  of  the  planned 
awards  followed  the  issuance  by 
Look  of  more  than  100,000  copies 
of  a  32-page  booklet,  illustrat¬ 
ing  how  every  medium  of  public 
information  including  press,  ra¬ 
dio,  advertising  and  spwial 
events  might  be  utilized  in  a 
local  campaign.  These  booklets 
will  be  distributed  to  local 
groups  throughout  the  country 


More  Latin  American 
News  Asked  by  Lloyd 

LPA  President  Soys  U.  S.  Press  Can 
Ploy  Large  Role  to  Further  Amity 
By  John  Lloyd 

PrMident  of  La  Proiua  Asociada,  Latin  American  Branch  of 
tho  Associatod  Proaa 


e 

MB.  LLOYD  hoa  Just  returned 
from  on  extensive  tour  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  Control  and  South  America 
and  the  Antilles.  He  has  written 
the  following  artiolo  exclusively 
for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

e 

IMPORTANCE  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  as  a  news  market  has 
grown  enormously  in  recent 
years  and  as  a  news  producing 
field  it  has  a  future  well  worth 
any  editor’s  careful  study. 

The  Latin  Americans  feel  they 
have  been  slighted  in  American 
treatment  of  foreign  news.  They 


John  Lloyd 


believe  they  are  entitled  to  bet¬ 
ter  representation  in  the  North 
American  press.  They  think 
North  Americans  should  show 
more  Interest  in  th«n  and  their 
doings. 

On  a  four  months’  tour  of  the 
southern  countries,  I  have  seen 
abundant  evidence  of  pending 
problems  vital^  affecting  our¬ 
selves,  of  important  develop¬ 
ments  that  are  boimd  to  come  in 
the  next  few  years  and  of  the 
growing  significance  of  Inter- 
American  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation.  By  interesting  our¬ 
selves  in  Latin  America  we  are 
looking  wisely  to  the  future. 

Growth  of  the  news  market 
below  the  Rio  Grande  is  one  of 
several  definite  indications  of  a 
trend  that  is  linking  those  coxm- 
tries  more  intimately  with  ffie 
world  and  with  us  in  particular. 
Whether  the  link  with  us  is  to 
be  the  closer  one  depends  very 
largely  on  ourselves. 

'^asportation  advancements, 
communications  facilities  and 
press  interchanges  are  whittling 
away  distance  and  time.  News 

10 


contacts  already  are  all  but  in¬ 
stantaneous,  not  just  with  the 
big  capitals  but  with  small  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  south¬ 
ern  continent. 

A  flash  gets  to  Barranquilla. 
Colombia,  or  to  Mendoza,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  as  fast  as  it  gets  to  Kan¬ 
sas  City  or  to  Denver. 

Think  of  that  and  of  the  fact 
we  can  travel  to  Panama  in  a 
day  and  reasonably  expect  to  go 
all  the  way  to  Chile  in  a  day  and 
a  night  before  the  post-war  pe¬ 
riod  is  very  old! 

Think  too  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  committed  all  out  to  a  policy 
of  close  and  friendly  relations. 
Any  Latin  American  will  say 
“very  well,  but  why  is  it  when  I 
visit  yoiu:  country  I  can’t  find 
any  news  in  the  papers  about 
my  own?” 

Not  so  many  years  ago  we  our¬ 
selves  didn’t  make  the  public 
print  very  often  or  very  favor¬ 
ably  in  Europe.  Those  of  us 
who  knew  it  were  not  infre¬ 
quently  griped. 

Still,  we  were  a  big  country, 
a  powerful  country  that  could 
afford  to  overlook  Europe’s  lack 
of  interest  or  Europe’s  one-sided 
viewpoint. 

The  Latin  American  countries 
react  differently.  They  don’t 
understand,  or  they  don’t  like  it, 
or  both. 

So  if  I  have  brought  up  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  Latin  ^nerlca — that 
is,  if  I  am  to  state  what  was  most 
often  brought  to  my  attention  by 
Latin  Americans — ^it  is  that  they 
believe,  given  the  trend  of  the 
times,  people  in  the  U.  S.  ought 
to  read  more  than  they  do  about 
activities  to  the  south  of  them. 

More  News  There  Now 

The  increased  Latin  American 
importance  as  a  news  market  to 
which  I  have  referred  is  largely 
the  result  of  expanded  and 
speeded  up  communications  fa¬ 
cilities.  Radio  has  made  it 
economically  possible  to  move 
large  daily  news  reports  to  even 
small  interior  points  and  these 
points  get  the  news  as  fast  as  do 
Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Mexico  City — as  fast,  in¬ 
deed,  as  do  newspapers  any¬ 
where  in  the  U.  S. 

The  result  is  that  more  papers 
in  Latin  America  are  printing 
complete  foreign  news  reports 
than  ever  before  was  the  case. 

La  Prensa  Asociada,  for  in¬ 
stance,  files  what  may  be  called 
a  “trunk  wire’’  out  of  New  York. 
This  “wire,”  in  reality  a  radio 
channel,  goes  all  the  way  to  the 
southern  tip  of  South  America, 
spans  the  breadth  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  and  reaches  out  to  the 
islands. 

Subscribing  papers  throughout 
this  area  are  hooked  on  much  as 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  hook 


onto  a  news  wire,  the  difference 
being  that  the  news  is  received 
by  radio. 

The  news  flow  is  practically 
continuous  from  early  morning 
until  after  midnight  and  the  ra¬ 
dio  brings  in  flashes  and  bulle¬ 
tins  just  as  would  a  wire  in  this 
country  and  with  the  same 
speed. 

Newspapers  in  towns  sur¬ 
rounded  by  jungles  and  in  many 
cases  until  lately  all  but  inac¬ 
cessible  to  travelers  thus  have 
their  own  ultra-fast  “wire”  and 
receive  the  news  as  quickly  as 
does  Chicago. 

Combined  with  this,  central 
news  points  in  the  big  cities 
broadcast  their  own  regional 
news,  which  becomes  available 
to  all  other  points.  From  Buenos 
Aires  news  from  Latin  America 
as  a  whole  is  broadcast  in  fixed 
daily  programs. 

Specialized  staffs  of  expert 
newsmen  file  the  radio  “wires” 
from  New  York,  Buenos  Aires 
and  other  points.  Specialists 
also  file  direct  wires  by  teletype 
from  New  York  to  Mexico  City 
and  Havana,  the  longest  inter¬ 
national  news  wires  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  refer  in  particular,  as 
regards  the  news  that  is  com¬ 
ing  up  and  is  going  to  come  up 
in  increasing  quantity  from 
Latin  America,  to  revolutions, 
earthquakes  or  the  like. 

I  refer  to  the  uniting  of  for¬ 
eign  policies,  to  the  individual 
attitudes  and  proposals  of  coun¬ 
tries  as  respects  an  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  community  of  nations — sure¬ 
ly  of  importance  and  interest  to 
us;  to  the  eventual  completion 
of  an  international  highway  that 
will  link  Alaska  and  Argentina 
and  permit  travel  by  car  the 
length  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  to  trade  and  commerce 
with  countries  that  produce 
enormous  quantities  of  wheat, 
meat,  rubber,  quinine,  etc.,  to 
the  throbbing  life  of  cities  whose 
inhabitants  are  numbered  in 
millions  (Buenos  Aires,  Mexico 
City,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo) 
and  so  on. 

The  developments  that  are 
going  to  come  with  the  post-war, 
the  need  of  close  understanding 
among  the  American  republics, 
the  travel  and  trade  possibilities 
— all  these  should  stir  Interest. 

American  agencies  have  built 
the  machinery  for  quick  and 
ample  interchange  of  this  news 
and  with  a  close  eye  to  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

a 

Mich.  Court  Beats 
Optical  Ad  Ban 

The  Michigan  Supreme  Court 
divided  5  to  2  in  holding  uncon¬ 
stitutional  a  Detroit  city  ordi- 
ance  prohibiting  the  use  of 
prices  in  optical  advertisements. 
Justice  Edward  Sharpe,  who 
wrote  the  opinion,  said  the  “city 
ordinance  is  an  unlawful  inter¬ 
ference  with  private  business 
and  has  no  relation  to  public 
health.  The  evil  sought  to  be 
corrected  by  the  ordinance  is  a 
business  evil.” 

The  Detroit  city  council  passed 
the  ordinance  to  prohibit  the 
National  Optical  Stores  Co.  from 
advertising  prices.  The  State  As¬ 
sociation  of  Opticians  and  the 
Detroit  Better  Business  Bureau 
joined  in  the  litigation  on  the 
side  of  the  council. 

IDITOR  R  P 


Hearst  Answeit 
Pravda  Charget 
Of  Axis  Bias 

Says  Hitler  Has 
Also  Attacked  Chain 
As  Jewish,  Anti-Nazi 

Answering  an  attack  by  David 
Zaslavsky  in  the  Russian  cW 
munist  party  newspaper  Pro^ 
last  week,  William  Randol|i|i 
Hearst  charged  in  the  Nno  Yofk 
Joumal’American  Sunday  fiei 
Russia  was  “trying  to  steal  Ha- 
land  and  absorb  the  Baltle  le 
publics  and  reravish  Poland.” 

The  Moscow  newspaper  had 
labeled  Hearst  "the  bulwark  d 
the  blackest  reaction  in  (hi 
United  States  and  a  mortal  tat- 
my  of  American  democracy”  nd 
the  American  working  clw  aad 
intelligentsia.  Zaslavsky  parfief 
larly  criticized  a  Karl  von  Wit- 
gand  article  in  the  Jourad- 
American  and  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Mirror,  both  of  whi^ 
he  said,  warned  Amerim 
against  Russians  and  Rusda 
motives  and  plans. 

“Marshal  Stalin  in  his  coa- 
troUed  press  calls  me  a  gangil* 
journalist  and  a  friend  of 
ler’s,”  wrote  Mr.  Hearst.  “Tliai 
accusations  have  their  amustai 
side  coming  from  a  gentlems 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Coa- 
munist  press — the  only  gangikr 
press  I  know.” 

Explaining  his  gangster  accu¬ 
sation  Hearst  continued,  'Doa 
not  the  Communist  press  cot- 
tinually  and  consistently  adit 
cate  the  Communist  principltiti 
defiance  of  law  and  order,  of  the 
violent  overthrow  of  establidtd 
government,  of  the  extinctioata 
blood  and  brutality  of  the  wtB- 
to-do  classes?” 

The  charge  that  he  was  pn- 
Hitler  Hearst  answered  by  silt¬ 
ing  that  he  had  only  once  in  hb 
life  seen  Hitler  and  then  in  the 
course  of  a  customary  interview, 
which,  he  said,  was  critical 

Hitler,  he  added,  had  criti¬ 
cized  the  Hearst  press  as  a“Jrr 
ish  concern  which  iaid  do.*/n  ttt 
tone  of  the  agitation  againt 
Germany.” 
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Green  Honored 
In  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  March  1— On 
the  eve  of  his  retirement  frea 
the  office  of  City  Solicitor  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mayor  Bernard  Sia- 
uel  to  become  assistant  geMOi 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  hr 
quirer,  Robert  McCay  Green  wa 
tendered  a  farewell  reception  bl 
the  entire  staff  of  the  Depot- 
ment  of  Law  in  City  Hall. 

Before  an  assembled  groiqid 
half  a  himdred  assistant  city  o 
licitors  and  as  many  more  clerta 
Mr.  Green  was  presented  wii 
a  handsome  and  specially  df 
signed  “resolution  of  appredr 
tion”  signed  by  the  staff. 

Mr.  Green  formally  retiwi 
from  his  city  hall  post  today^to 
first  of  March,  having  resigiai 
several  weeks  ago  following  hb 
appointment  Jan.  1  to  a  new 
four-year  term.  He  wiil  assiM* 
his  new  Inquirer  post  on  Mud 
27. 
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Prank  Huntress 
Ifonored  By 
Texas  Press 

Gats  Tribute  for  60 

Years'  Service  With 

San  Antonio  Papers 

Sam  Antomio,  Feb.  25. — Ck>n- 
way  C.  Craig,  president-publish¬ 
er,  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times, 
ffU  elected  president  of  the 
TtxMS  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  as  that  group  con¬ 
cluded  its  annual  sessions  here 
yesterday. 

Craig  had  been  serving  as  act¬ 
ing  president  since  Thornton 
Hall  of  San  Antonio  resigned. 

B.  N.  Honea,  general  manager, 
fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  was 
named  vice-president,  and  A.  E. 
Cbrkson,  Houston  Post,  was  re- 
eloctcd  treasurer.  Louis  C.  El¬ 
bert,  publisher,  Galveston  News 
and  Tribune,  and  Herbert  Tay¬ 
lor,  manager,  San  Angelo  Stand- 
srd-Times,  are  new  members  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

Looking  to  a  possible  merger 
with  the  Texas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  committee  composed  of 
D.  A.  Greenwell,  vice-president, 
Oollaa  Times-Herald,  and  Mil¬ 
lard  Cope,  publisher,  Denison 
Herald,  was  named  to  confer 
wHh  a  like  committee  from  the 
press  association.  The  latter’s 
annual  convention  is  set  for  June 
9-10  in  Dallas. 

To  Study  Compansotion 

At  the  request  of  A.  J.  Brans- 
com  of  Houston,  representing 
a  central  conunittee  of  trade  or¬ 
ganizations  seeking  reduction  in 
Texas  workmen’s  compensation 
rates,  the  publishers  pledged 
their  co-operation. 

Newqirlnt  problems  was  a 
leading  convention  topic  and  the 
Texas  group  heard  ftom  Harold 
S.  Foley,  pi^dent  of  the  Pow¬ 
ell  River  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
a  vigorous  defense  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  Industry’s  war¬ 
time  efforts. 

Foley  conceded  that  publish¬ 
ers  cannot  expect  to  obtain  suf- 
fidant  paper  to  meet  demands 
flf  increased  advertising  and 
dicaiation  resulting  from  a  war¬ 
time  boom. 

However,  with  Canada  pro- 
dndng  more  than  normal  and 
n.  S.  mills  less  than  normal,  it 
would  be  pretty  hard  to  de- 
leribe  the  present  position  as 
one  of  a  serious  shortage  from 
Cbnada,  he  said. 

The  Vancouver  man  sum¬ 
marized  what  he  saw  as  the  bad 
results  of  30-pound  paper  as  ( 1 ) 
it  would  decrease  rather  than 
ioerease  the  total  Canadian 
immage  output,  and  (2)  there 
would  be  inequity  in  sharing 
•he  supply.  The  only  way  it 
could  be  done  equitably  would 
be  for  all  to  take  one  weight 
or  the  other. 

At  a  luncheon  meeting  a  sil¬ 
ver  plaque  was  presented  by 
the  publishers  to  Frank  G.  Him- 
iress  in  recognition  of  his  60 
years  of  service  with  the  same 
publishing  concern — the  Express 
Publishing  Co.  of  San  Antonio. 

William  M.  McIntosh,  pub¬ 
lisher,  San  Antonio  Light,  made 


DESERVED  TRIBUTE 

Frank  G.  Huntress  (right),  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Antonio  Express 
ond  Evening  News,  shown  receiv¬ 
ing  silver  plaque  from  William  M. 
McIntosh,  at  TNPA  convention. 
Son  Antonio.  Tex..  Feb.  24. 


the  presentation  on  Huntress’ 
birthday  to  the  man  who  has 
been  successively  newsboy,  mail¬ 
er,  circulator,  desman,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  president-publisher  of 
the  Express  and  Evening  News. 

Huntress  is  himself  a  past 
president  of  the  Texas  publish¬ 
ers’  group;  he  also  is  a  past  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America.  He  was  a 
state  leader  in  the  recent  waste 
paper  salvage  drive. 

Alfonso  Johnson,  secretary  of 
the  Southwest  School  of  Print¬ 
ing,  discussed  prospects  for  re¬ 
opening  the  now  closed  printer¬ 
training  school  after  the  war. 

Among  those  attending  the 
convention  was  Frank  H.  King, 
manager  of  the  Texas  AP  bu¬ 
reau,  Dallas,  who  said  that  type¬ 
writer  soldiers  from  this  state 
comprise  10%  of  the  brigade  of 
Ass<^ated  Press  war  corres¬ 
pondents  covering  the  various 
flirting  fitmts. 

Mr.  Clarkson,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Houston  Post  and  a 
veteran  of  the  publishers  group, 
was  felicitated  on  honors  re¬ 
cently  tendered  him  for  having 
completed  50  years  with  the 
Post. 


A  One- Woman  Job 

Such  things  as  four  sons  in  the 
armed  services  and  a  husband  in 
a  war  plant  do  not  hamper  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Giles  in  almost  single- 
handed  publishing  of  the  weekly 
Brounsville  (Ore.)  Times.  Mrs. 
Giles  is  editor,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  circulation  director,  lino¬ 
type  operator,  make-up  man, 
mailer,  cashier  and  janitor.  ’The 
only  things  she  doesn’t  do  on  her 
paper  are  the  press  work  and 
job  printing.  Her  husband,  L.  E. 
Giles,  manages  to  run  the  presses 
on  his  days  oil  from  war  work. 
’The  Times  was  established  in 
1888  and  might  have  been  forced 
to  suspend  during  the  war  period 
had  not  Mrs.  Giles  decided  to 
keep  it  going  regardless  of  the 
personal  work  involved. 


White  Named 
Publisher  Of 
Lincoln  Star 

Business  Manager  oi 
Nebraska  Doily  Fills 
F.  D.  Throop's  Post 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  March  2 — ^Wal¬ 
ter  William  White,  for  24  years 
associated  with  the  Lincoln  Star, 
has  been  named  publisher,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Framk  D.  Troop,  who 
had  served  as  publisher  from 
1930  until  his  death  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  White  had  been  business 
manager  of  the  paper  during 
Mr.  Troop’s  illness. 

Mr.  White  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Star  in 
1020.  From  1924  to  1027  he  was 
classified  advertising  manager, 
and  in  1927  became  manager  of 
the  advertising  department  from 
which  post  he  became  business 
manager. 

A  graduate  lawyer,  Mr.  White 
took  his  college  work  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  He  was 
graduated  in  1923.  He  was  a 
member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta  and 
Phi  Delta  Phi  fraternities  at  the 
university. 

He  married  Frances  Whit¬ 
more,  October  23,  1924,  at  Lin¬ 
coln.  ’They  have  a  son,  Charles 
Whitmore  and  a  daughter,  Sarah. 

Active  in  Civic  Affairs 

Besides  newspaper  work,  Mr. 
White,  as  a  young  man,  also 
worked  for  a  time  for  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  railroads. 

A  member  of  many  civic  and 
fraternal  organizations,  Mr. 
White  now  is  president  of  the 
Lincoln  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  is  a  former  secretary  of  the 
Nebraska  and  Lincoln  rc^  estate 
boards,  and  in  1939,  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Nebraska  Newspaper 
Managers  Association. 

He  also  is  a  member  of  the 
Lincoln  Advertising  Club,  as 
well  as  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association. 

Being  a  lawyer,  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  N^raska  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  also  is  a  Kiwanlan 
and  a  member  of  the  Lincoln 
Coimtry  Club,  vdiere  he  indulges 
in  his  hobby — golf.  He  is  a 
member  of  Lodge  No.  19,  AF  4 
A  M  at  Lincoln. 

Mr.  White  was  bom  Feb.  4, 
1900,  at  Highland  Park.  HI.  ttie 
son  of  Charles  H.  White  and 
Agnes  N.  Jones.  The  family 
later  moved  to  Omaha,  where 
Mr.  White  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools. 

James  E.  Lawrence  continues 
as  editor  of  the  Star,  a  position 
he  has  held  for  22  years. 

a 

Local  Copy  in  Bond  Ads 

Using  illustrations  and  copy 
from  war  bond  ads  prepared  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News, 
has  made  them  even  more  effec¬ 
tive  by  adding  pictiures  and  news 
of  local  men  in  the  armed  forces. 
Addition  of  the  local  touch  and 
human  interest  has  given  con¬ 
siderable  spark  to  the  war  loan 
drive  in  the  Longview  vicinity, 
R.  M.  Anderson.  News  manager, 
reports. 


LSU  Scholarships 

Two  four-year  scholarships  to 
Louisiana  State  University,  to  be 
awarded  annually,  Mve 
established  by  the  Shrevep^ 
(La.)  Timet,  it  was  ann^ced 
last  week.  One  award  will  be 
given  to  a  boy  and  one  to  a  girl. 
Uie  selecUons  to  be  based  w  an 
essay  competition.  The 
ships  will  be  named  for  the  late 
Col.  Robert  Ewing,  a  pioneer  in 
furthering  public  education  and 
father  of  John  D.  Ewing,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Times. 
■ 

Statute  Pegs 
Standard  Paper 
For  First  Time 

Deiiziitioxi  for  Duty- 
Free  Paper  Will 
Obtain  for  DurotiMi 

Washington,  March  2 
■‘Standard  newsprint”  now  _*• 
defined  by  statute  for  the  first 
time,  but  the  definition  will  er 
ist  only  for  the  duration  of 
paper  rationing  unless  Congress 
takes  further  action. 

The  weight  and  size  of  paper 
to  be  considered  standard  for 
purposes  of  duty-*‘‘ee  admis^n 
to  the  U.  S.  were  set  out  in  me 
Revenue  Bill  and  would  have 
been  rendered  ineffective  had 
not  both  houses  of  Congress  re¬ 
belled  against  White  House  dic¬ 
tation  in  revenue-raising. 

The  result  of  contrary  action 
by  Congress  would  have  been 
only  to  delay  defining  standard 
newsprint  rather  than  to  pigeon¬ 
hole  the  subject,  for  both  houses 
already  had  approved  the  new 
measures  and  they  were  not  a 
psjt  of  the  issue  between  the 
White  House  and  Capitol  Hill. 

A  new  bill  was  ready  for  in¬ 
troduction  if  the  veto  held. 

Entries  of  lightweight  print 
paper  had  been  negligible  and 
the  tariff  lost  runs  only  Into  the 
hundreds  of  dollars,  whereas  the 
tax  bill,  even  on  its  “quarter 
loaf”  baisis,  deals  with  billions. 

Passage  of  the  Revenue  Act 
over  the  President’s  veto  force* 
rewriting  of  Treasury  rules. 

Henceforth,  standard  news¬ 
print  paper  vrill  mean  to  U.  S. 
customs  officers,  paper  in  rolls 
not  less  than  15  inches  wide  and 
which  weighs  not  less  than  30 
pounds,  with  a  5%  tolerance 
permitted,  per  ream  of  500 
sheets  24  by  36  inches. 

The  law  applies  the  new  def¬ 
inition  “with  remect  to  paper 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act  and  while  U.  S.  news¬ 
paper  publishers  are  limited  by 
law  or  by  governmental  order 
or  regulation  as  to  the  amount 
of  paper  they  may  use  in  the 
publication  of  their  news¬ 
papers.” 

m 

Holds  Luncheons 

Business  executives  have  been 
guests  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  at  limcheons  held  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  in 
recent  weeks. 
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Press  Going  All  Out 
On  Lonergan  Case 


ge  will  be  main- 
^ilodelpMe  B«i- 


THE  news-hungry  press  of  New  from  receiving  a  D.  A.  confirma- 


York  and  the  nation— on 


tion  of  the  “confession”  imtil 


edge  his  mistake.  I  had  worked  Direct  coverage  will  be  main- 
more  than  four  months  to  reach  tained  by  the  Pnilodelphie  B||. 
Mrs.  Burton.  But  it  wasn’t  that  letin,  Philadelphia  Inquket 
alone.  I  felt  that  the  future  NANA,  Chicago  Tribune,  Chka 
scoops  of  other  reporters  were  go  News  and  Chicago  Sun  ^ 
at  stake.  It  was  the  principle  NEA  Service.  The  Amstcidga 
that  got  me.”  News  (Negro),  Daily  Worku 

Said  Publisher  Trackrey:  France  Amerique  and  Aust» 


NEA  ^rvice.  The  Amstcrdaa 
News  (Negro),  Daily  Worku 
France  Amerique  and  Austn* 


wartime  domestic-news  diet  of  late  afternoon.  Afternoon  pa-  precedent  here  and  in  the  nation 


"I  believe  we  set  an  all-time  have  ala, 

Kau«.ai.  561^60  86818. 


many  months — grabbed  at  the  pers  were  already  on  the  street  [V,  eivlnB  another  naoer  ?  World-  O’Connor  (World-Tib- 

Wayne  Lonergan  trial  this  week  with  bulletins  on  the  ’’confes-  Teleeram)  credit  for  a  scoon  who  has  charge  of  tbt 


as  if  it  were  manna  from  heaven,  sion”  but  without  verification.  This 'wasn’t  done  under  comnuT-  re^rvations,  sai^d  an 

In  the  news-lush,  prewar  days  Hogan,  when  he  finally  met  sion  but  because  the  credit  was 

of  Munler,  Inc.,  the  Lonergan  the  press,  said  he  could  not  have  deserved.  We  thought  Miss  Wor-  attempted  to  ^  accredBg 

opus,  despite  its  international  given  out  the  confession  ‘‘until  Hen’s  stoiw  nrettv  eood  most  "newt^ 

flavor,  would  have  rated  no  it  was  signed.”  “It  was  her  ineenuitv  snade  since  the  Ma<Miai 


more  coverage  than  an  inci- 


was  si^eo.  -  i  was  her  ingenuity,  spade 

Before  impaneling  of  tee  jun^  work  and  ability  to  get  answers 


and  it’s  the  most  "newfM^ 
scious”  trial  since  the  Ma<MlM 


dental  “ride”  or  subway  stab-  this  week,  eagerness  by  city  to  stifle  questions'*  that  made  ’Even  the  Police  Gazette  wuk 
bing.  Today,  tee  huge  Criminal  editors  to  obtain  “beat”  inter-  the  story.  Although  we  feel  it  representation,  he  grinned. 


Although 


Courts  Building  is  crawling  with  views  resulted  in  the  unprece-  is  legitimate  to  use  answers  to  ■ 

reporters,  artists  and  out-of-  dented  “lifting”  of  a  copyright  questions  we  did  not  want  to  AH  Rnrorrn  TosiiAa 
town  correspondents.  story  and  a  credit  box  to  both  Appear  to  be  cashing  in  on  her  w®?. 


- 7/  -  , - - - —  III  lu  vaaiiiliK  iii  vm  licx  a*#  ^ag  • 

Also  unprecedented  in  con-  writer  ^  and  paper  for  the  spade  work  without  giving  due  NeW  Mailing  CordS 


temporary  New  York  newspaper 
history  is  tee  internecine  war¬ 
fare  tetween  papers  for  exclu- 


Girl  Gets  Scoop 


credit.  That  would  not  be  fair.”  “Your  best  insiu^ce  for  pod- 


Coverage  of 


trial  has  war  sales  ...  is  to  keep 


Worden,  World-Tele-  mushroomed  to  such  an  extent  ing  your  customers,  as 


sive  interviews  with  tee  trial’s  pram  staff  writer,  who  had  been  that  50  additional  press  seats  you  can,  vdth  tee  products  thg 

do*  a  •eedeel  mI  4  m  m1  mmW  _ a.i_.  j«_4_i  f-__e Z  «  m  .«  t  .  "• 


prtecipals,  the  vitriolic  clatees  trying  to  get  an  interview  with 
between  reporters  and  members  Mrs.  Lucille  Burton  ( mother  of 


of  District  Attorney  Frank  Ho-  slain  Patricia )  “since  October,”  tion,  in  addition  to  Miss  Worden,  the  local  newspaper,”  retaikn 

®nd  requests  for  press  got  the  interview  and  watched  include  Inez  Robb  and  Eleanor  throughout  the  U.  S.  will  be  tali 

li^P***®  **  ^  away  as  it*  publication  Feb.  28  under  a  Early,  both  INS,  Grace  Robin-  in  a  new  series  of  mailing  cudi 

Australia.  copyright  line.  son.  Daily  News,  and  Dorothy  released  March  2  by  tee  ANPA'i 

"News  Tipe"  Abound  In  later  editions  the  Post  car-  Kilgallen,  Joumal-American.  Bureau  of  Advertising,  for  mt 

Am  far  as  tha  nrass  is  mn-  ried  a  similar  story  without  All  wire  services.  New  York  by  its  member  newspapers. 


Australia. 

"News  Tipe"  Abound 
As  far  as  the  press  is  con- 


son,  Daily  News,  and  Dorothy  released  March  2  by  tee  ANPA'i 
Kilgallen,  Joumal-American.  Bureau  of  Advertising,  for  mt 


All  wire  services.  New  York  by  its  member  newspapers, 
ipers,  national  magazines  and  Hie  new  series  of  cards,  dr 


sion  by  Assistant  D.  A.  Jacob 
Gnunet — proven  a  dismal  har¬ 
binger  of  what  was  to  follow. 

The  lanky  defendant,  hustled 
into  Hogan’s  o£Bce  after  being 
taken  into  custody  in  Canada, 
was  a  “deep,  dark  secret”  to  city 
desks  for  hours  while  reporters, 
on  the  D.  A.’s  own  telephone 
line,  kept  up  queries  at  two- 
minute  intervals. 

News  “tips,”  flooding  into  tee 
criminal  coui^  press  room,  had 
Lonergan  "confessing”  from 
early  afternoon  until  nightfall. 
Neither  Grumet  nor  Hogan  was 
“available”  during  the  inter¬ 
vening  hoiu*s. 

Hogan’s  press  secretary,  James 
O’Leary,  weary  of  giving  eva¬ 
sive  answers,  finally  made  him¬ 
self  unavailable.  Lonergan  was 
in  custody,  the  press  battery 
knew;  he  had  not  obtained  coun¬ 
sel  and  it  was  likely  the  most 
humble  member  of  tee  prose¬ 
cutor’s  staff  could  give  the  status 
quo. 

While  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  were  virtually  haunting 
the  building’s  corridors  and  ex¬ 
its  for  a  glimpse  of  a  friendly 
“assistant.”  this  writer  inadver¬ 
tantly  overheard  a  remark  from 
an  alleged  visitor  to  tee  D.  A.'s 
suite  teat  Lonergan  was  “talk¬ 
ing  his  head  off.” 

Lonergan,  tee  tip  inferred, 
not  only  had  confessed  to  mur¬ 
dering  his  socialite  wife,  but 
nve  in  detail  location  of  tee 
“bloody  suit”  he  wore  and  where 
he  tossed  it  into  the  East  River. 

‘This  revelation  electrified  tee 
press  room.  The  rush  was  on 
for  telephones.  Later,  a  pur¬ 
ported  “leak”  on  tee  confession 


Publisher  Ted  O.  Thackrey  and  foreign  wire  services  (Reuters  sigped  for  use  by  newspsptn 
the  latter  gave  credit  to  Miss  and  ^nadian  Press)  will  be  on  from  March  throuigh  June,  cts- 
Worden  and  the  World-Telegram  hand  when  tee  full  complement  tinues  the  Bureau’s  program  d 
the  following  day.  The  Daily  ot  85  accredited  reporters  is  promotion  to  retailers  which  wm 


News  also  had  a  story  similar  reached. 


inaugiurated  in  1941  with  tht 


to  Miss  Worden’s,  without  credit.  Wired  photos  will  be  filed  theme,  “In  wartime,  the  bat 
Commented  Miss  Worden:  from  uptown  offices  of  the  asso-  support  yoiur  manufacturers  ca 

“I  was  both  furious  and  heart-  ciations  but  direct  leased  wires  give  you  is  newspaper  advcilir 
broken  when  the  Post  ‘lifted’  my  from  a  special  room  on  the  14th  ing.”  So  far,  more  than  a  hilf 
story.  I  told  Mr.  ‘Thackrey  so.  floor  will  handle  non-local  cov-  million  individual  messages  ban 


I  told  Mr.  ‘Thackrey  so. 


He  was  nice  enough  to  acknowl-  erage. 


been  delivered  to  retailers. 


NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB  OFFICERS  FOR  COMING  YEAR 


came  from  police  headquarters. 
Still  later,  a  radio  “flash’'  offered 


actual  details  of  tee  alleged 
bludgeoning. 

Reporters,  needled  by  their 
respective  desks,  were  balked 


I 


■I 


must  be  made  available  in  a  few  know  best — tee  products  advr  ^ 
days.  Women  in  the  press  sec-  tised  by  your  manufacturect  h  PQ 
tion,  in  addition  to  Miss  Worden,  the  lo<^  newspaper,”  retaikn 


Officers  and  members  oi  the  Board  oi  Governors  oi  the  Notional  Press  Club  who  wore  inaugurated  Fsh 
12  with  exercises  in  the  National  Press  Club  Auditorium.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Bert  Andrews.  New  Yak 
Herald  Tribime.  Board  Member;  John  C.  O'Brien.  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Secretary;  Sam  A.  O'NeoL  Cbl 
cago  Sun.  President*  Edward  Jamieson.  Houston  Chronicle.  Vice-President*  Jack  Stixmett  AssodolW 
Press.  Board  Member.  Standing.  leH  to  right:  Lacey  Reynolds.  Nashville  Tennessean.  Board  MemkiB 
Jesse  S.  CottreU.  Charlotte  Observer.  Board  Member;  Joseph  H.  Short.  Baltimore  Sun.  Board  Memhi® 
James  J.  Butler.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISH^  Financial  Secretary;  George  W.  Combs.  Baltimore  Sun.  Treasena 
(Warren  B.  Francis.  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Paul  Wooton.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  Board  Item 
bers.  were  not  present  when  the  picture  was  made.) 
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TAX  VETO  AND  PACIFIC  VICTORIES  FEATURED  BY  CARTOONISTS 


Relating  the  circumstances  of  With  three  Chicago  Tribune 
Bushemi’s  death,  Johnston  correspondents  en  route  to  vari* 
wrote:  ous  theaters  of  war,  the  Tribime 

“The  Yank  photographer  was  now  has  12  staff  men  covering 
with  a  group  of  correspondents  the  war.  Robert  Cromie,  form- 
approaching  the  front  lines  who  erly  in  the  South  Pacific  area,  is 
suddenly  became  a  target  for  now  en  route  to  England;  Clay 
Japanese  knee  mortars  fired  Gowran,  formerly  in  the  South- 
from  trenches  less  than  100  yards  west  Pacific,  is  bound  for  India, 
away.  Shrapnel  cut  an  artery  and  Seymour  Korman  is  return- 
in  Bushemi’s  head  and  mangled  ing  to  the  Italian  front, 
his  right  leg.  Other  Tribune  staff  corres- 

“A  companion  who  brought  P®*?**®*'^  include  Gan^  Sheahan, 
him  aid  said  Bushemi’s  first  f/^***_ 

words  after  the  blast  were,  South  Pacific  area,  y®'? 

‘Where’s  my  camera?’  He  lived  Ankara  and  Istanbul 

less  than  three  hours.  E.  R  Noderer.  Jack  Thompson 

“Bushemi  and  other  correspon-  and  Larry  Rue.  ^ndon,  Al« 
dents  were  following  the  106th  Small.  New  Delhi;  Harold  Smithy 
Army  Infantry  regiment  as  it  headquarters,  Willem 

battled  its  way  down  this  long.  Strand,  I^Lan  front;  and  Arthur 
narrow  island.”  Southwest  Pacific. 

e  I  .  The  Swedish  motorship  Grips- 

Swept  Into  water  holm.”  carrying  among  its  re- 

A1  Binder,  41,  correspondent  patriates  nine  U.  S.  newsmen 


the  Far  i^st,  received  an  un-  by  a  wave  which  struck  him  as  partment  annoimced  this  week, 
usual  honor  this  week  on  the  he  attempted  to  jump  from  a  Repatriated  newsmen  have 
eve  of  his  departure  for  the  launch  to  a  ship.  been  sending  dispatches  giving 

States.  jjg  rescued  only  after  a  the  latest  picture  of  wartime 

He  was  ^iven  a  specially-cre-  tense  struggle  and  taken  to  a  Germany  in  recent  days  since 
ated  rank  of  "Comrade-in-Ar^”  military  hospital  where  he  was  they  have  passed  out  of  German 
of  China's  famed  78th  Division,  placed  under  treatment  for  a  dis-  hands. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  long  located  shoulder,  submersion  Brush  with  Death 

history  of  China  that  such  an  and  bruises.  Fighting  on  Eniwetok  Island 

He  was  concerned  about  just  in  the  Marshalls  Group  recently 
thing — that  his  boss.  R.  G.  nearly  cost  the  life  of  Harold 
ister  said  in  presenting  the  cita-  ghand,  assistant  managing  edi-  Smith,  Chicago  Tribune  corres- 

tor  of  the  News,  be  informed  pondent  and  several  of  his  eom- 
How  Staff  Sergeant  John  A.  that  he  would  be  out  of  the  hos-  panions.  Smith  told  how  mor- 

Bushemi.  twenty  -  six  -  year  -  old  pital  in  three  or  four  days  and  tar  shells  ringed  a  group  of  cor- 

photographer  for  Yank  and  a  would  go  on  with  his  assign-  respondents  who  had  worked  up 

prominent  character  in  the  book,  ment.  behind  a  curtain  of  straffing  fire 

“See  Here,  Private  Hargrove,”  Ivan  H.  ( Cy )  Peterman,  war  delivered  by  waves  of  American 
was  killed  in  action  on  Eniwetok  correspondent  for  the  Philadel-  torpedo  bombers. 

Island,  was  revealed  this  week  phia  Inquirer,  has  returned  to  Describing  his  experience 
in  a  dispatch  from  the  U.P.’s  tbe  European  battle  fronts  after  along  with  Hal  O’Flaherty,  Chi- 
Rlchard  W.  Johnston.  a  brief  leave  in  which  he  de-  capo  Daily  News  correspondent, 

“Bushemi.”  Johnston  pointed  vot^  a  liberal  portion  of  his  'in  which  they  encounter«l  Capt. 

out,  “was  the  second  newsman  rest  period  to  espousing  the  Waldo  Drake.  Pacific  fieet  pub- 

--  _ _ _  _  _ _  to  be  killed  on  Eniwetok  atoll.  Fourth  War  Loan,  the  Red  Cross  lie  relations  officer,  who  was 

ndquarters  after  the  attack.  Raymond  Clapper  was  killed  blood  donorship  and  other  caus-  wounded  in  action  on  Eniwetok. 

Dickinson,  who  went  in  with  there  a  fortnight  before.”  es  on  the  home  front.  (Continued  on  page  16) 


Uekinson  O’Sullivan 
dtrlying  all  of  them,  has  been 


tils  presence  of  Lady  Luck.  The 
reporters  involved  readily  admit 
ttat 

One  of  those  breaks  featured 
iwrwsge  of  a  big  story  out  in 


ttat  vastness  this  week. 

The  lucky  fellows  in  this  op- 


f- 
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NJPA  to  Hold 
88th  Annual 
Meet  Bfarch  6 

Gmr,  Edg*  and  Lodgo,  JU? 
War  Rapottor.  to  Spook. . . 
150  Expoctod  to  Attend 

Mhw  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  March 
1— Oovemor  Walter  B.  Edge  of 
Kaw  Jersey,  and  J.  Norman 
Lodge.  Associated  Press  war  cor¬ 
respondent.  will  be  featured 
speakers  at  the  88th  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  in  Trenton.  March  6. 
Frank  B.  Hutchinson,  executive 
secretary,  announced  here  today. 

Keynoted  by  discussions  of  the 
perplexing  problems  facing 
newspapers  during  1944,  more 
than  150  New  Jersey  editors  and 
publishers  are  expected  to  hear 
Gov.  Edge  and  J.  Spencer  Smith, 
president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  start 
the  all-day  meeting  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  session,  Hutchinson  said. 

$100  Student  Prise 

The  anntul  NJPA  $100  award 
to  the  senior  student  in  the  Rut¬ 
gers  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  “most  promising  of  use¬ 
fulness  in  a  newspaper  career,” 
will  be  presented  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  by  James  Kemey, 
Jr.,  editor  of  the  Trenton  Times 
and  chairman  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  committee  on  the  School 
of  Journalism.  The  1944  winner 
is  Bernice  Scarr,  Hillside.  N.  J. 

Lodge,  who  has  covered  most 
of  the  n^or  fighting  fronts  for 
the  AP,  will  address  the  evening 
banquet  at  Hotel  Stacy-Trent. 

The  afternoon  session  vrill  be 
devoted  to  round-table  discus- 
sions  of  advertising,  circulation, 
classified,  editorial,  weekly 
newspaper,  and  legislative  prob- 
lons,  Hutchinson  said. 

At  the  advertising  divisional 
meeting,  Malcolm  Davis  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  present  and  future  of 
advertising,  and  Joseph  A.  Bern¬ 
stein,  editor  of  “Plus  Business," 
will  talk  on  “Hold-for-Release 
Advertising.” 

Felix  S.  Towle,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers,  will  tell  the  classi¬ 
fied  clinic  about  “Wartime 
Classified  Advesrtising  Prob¬ 
lems.” 

Weekly  newspaper  publishers 
and  editors  will  hear  their  prob¬ 
lems  discussed  by  Charles  E. 
Moreau,  G.  Howard  Sleeper, 
Richard  Stanton,  and  C.  R.  F. 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  Rural 
Press  Section  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information. 


Reports  on  Englcmd 

The  series  of  articles  written 
by  Frank  Gannett,  publisher  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  and  Grove  Patter¬ 
son,  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
after  their  visit  to  England  last 
fall  as  nests  cd  the  British  Min¬ 
istry  or  Information  have  been 
p^ted  in  two  pamphlets.  Mr. 
Gannett’s  is  called  “Britain  Sees 
R  Through.”  and  Mr.  Patterson’s. 
“The  Way  of  the  World  in  Brit¬ 
ain.” 


U.  P.  Correction 

The  United  Press  has  sent  an 
apology  to  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  and  a  correction  via  its 
wires  on  its  story  of  Feb.  14  to 
the  effect  that  Stalin  had  struck 
Marshal  ‘I’imoshenko  with  a 
vodka  bottle  at  the  Teheran  con¬ 
ference  because  be  was  talking 
too  much.  The  story  resulted 
from  a  rumor  picked  up  by  a 
diplomat  and  given  by  him  to 
the  U.P.  London  bureau,  the 
New  York  office  stated.  The 
correction,  sent  out  Feb.  27, 
read:  "The  United  Press  regrets 
having  circulated  this  erroneous 
report.” 

■ 

Trammell  Plans 
U.  S.  Network 
Of  Television 

Tentative  plans  for  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  national  television  net¬ 
work  within  five  to  six  years 
and  an  east  coast  network  link¬ 
ing  Boston,  New  York,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.,  and  intermediate 
points  by  1946  were  announced 
this  week  by  Niles  Trammell, 
president  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  in  a  statement 
to  NBC’s  affliat^  stations. 

Mr.  Trammell  made  public  a 
letter  from  Keith  S.  McHugh, 
vice-president  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  which  outlined  a  schedule, 
contingent  on  the  war  and  other 
considerations,  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  special  coaxial  cable  for 
long-distance  transmission  of  tel¬ 
evision  signals. 

’The  schedule  shows  how  three 
regional  transmitting  projects 
eventually  will  be  Joined  in  a 
6,000  to  7,000-mile  all-American 
web: 

1945 — New  York-Washington. 

1946  —  New  York  -Boston; 
Washington  -  Charlotte;  Chicago- 
Terre  Haute-St.  Louis;  Los  An¬ 
geles- Phoenix. 

1947  —  Chicago-Toledo-Cleve- 
land-Buffalo;  part  of  the  south¬ 
ern  transcontinental  route  in¬ 
cluding  Charlotte.  Columbia-At- 
lanta-Birmingham  -  Jackson-Dal- 
las-El  Paso-'Tucson-Phoenix. 

1948-50 — Completion  of  south¬ 
ern  transcontinental  route; 
Washington  -  Pittsburgh  -  Cleve¬ 
land;  St  Louis-Memphis-New 
Orleans;  Kansas  City-Omaha; 
Des  Moines-Minneapolis;  Atlan- 
ta-Jacksonville-Miami;  Los  An- 
geles-San  Francisco. 

A  coaxial  cable  is  in  operation 
between  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Another  link  is  also  in  opera¬ 
tion  between  Minneapolis  and 
Stevens  Point,  Wls. 

As  soon  as  materials  become 
available.  Mr.  Trammell  an¬ 
nounced,  NBC  will  construct  a 
television  station  in  Washington 
which  can  be  used  to  transmit 
programs  to  the  existing  station, 
WNBT,  atop  the  RCA  Building 
in  New  York,  when  ATfcT’s 
coaxial  transmission  lines  are 
completed  between  the  cities. 

At  present  there  are  only  nine 
television  stations  broadcasting 
regularly  In  the  United  States. 
Three  are  in  New  York,  one  in 
Schenectady,  one  in  ^iladel- 
phla,  two  in  Chicago  and  two  in 
Hollywood. 


Woterbury 
Papers  in 
Pension  Plan 


Retiring  Employes  to 
Get  from  $25  to  $100 
A  Month  Under  Plan 


Designed  to  create  greater  fi¬ 
nancial  security  for  employes 
and  their  families  in  addition  to 
social  security 
benefits,  the 
American  *  Re¬ 
publican,  I  n  e.. 

Waterbury, 

Conn.,  has  insti- 
tuted  an  insur- 
ance  and  pen¬ 
sion  trust  effec¬ 
tive  as  of  De 
cember  1,  1943. 

Details  of  the 
plan  were  an- 
n  o  u  n  c  e  d  last  •»  *  n 
week  by  Wil-  ”•  '•  P®Ps 
11am  J.  Pape, 

trustee  of  the  plan  and  publisher 
of  the  corporation’s  three  papers, 
the  Sunday  Republican,  evening 
American  and  morning  Repub¬ 
lican. 

For  many  years,  the  corpora¬ 
tion  has  provided  either  cost- 
free  or  employe  -  participating 
life  insurance  for  employes. 
’This  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
new  plan. 

How  It  Works 

A  committee  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  management  and 
employes  will  administer  the 
pension  trust.  For  management 
will  be:  Chairman,  William  B. 
Pape,  the  papers’  business  man¬ 
ager;  James  H.  Darcey,  general 
manager  of  the  three  papers,  and 
Atty.  J.  Warren  Upson. 

For  employes  will  be:  Ray¬ 
mond  J.  Fanning,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  American;  and  Henry 
H.  Horn,  composing  room  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Republican. 

All  employes  who  had  been 
with  the  papers  five  years  or 
more  on  December  1,  1943,  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  both 
insurance  and  pension  and 
others  will  be  added  from  time 
to  time  as  they  complete  the  re¬ 
quired  five  years  of  service. 
Participating  employes  in  either 
pension  or  insurance  will  have 
their  payments  continued  by  the 
corporation  if  they  enter  the 
armed  forces.  Employes  not  par¬ 
ticipating  at  the  time  they  Join 
the  arm^  forces  will  have  their 
military  service  considered  as  an 
uninterrupted  part  of  their 
working  time  if  they  return  to 
their  Jobs  six  months  after  mili¬ 
tary  discharge  and  work  for  one 
year. 

The  pension  for  each  employe 
will  be  a  monthly  income  equal 
to  20  per  cent  of  his  basic  month¬ 
ly  salary  but  no  one  will  receive 
less  than  $25  a  month  nor  more 
than  $100.  When  an  employe 
retires,  he  will  receive  pension 
payments  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
but  should  he  die  before  receiv¬ 
ing  10  full  years  of  payments, 
the  balance  will  be  paid  to  his 
family.  Special  death  benefits 
are  provided  for  those  in  the 
pension  plan  but  not  covered  by 
insurance. 

The  amount  of  payments  for 


employes  covered  by  insume, 
is  also  governed  by  baste  at- 
aries.  Should  an  insured  m-  ^ 
ploye  die  before  retlremeiK'te ' 
heirs  will  receive  $1,000  for  aa  j 
$10  worth  of  monthly  hiOk  < 
which  would  have  bM^ 
upon  reitremoit.  The 
life  insurance  policy  is 
and  the  maximum 
glOJXW. 

All  costs  of  the  pensioa  |||| 
will  be  borne  by  the  Amote^ 
Republican,  Inc.,  but  because^ 
U.  S.  ’Treasury  considers 
paid  for  employes’  premhaBia 
wages,  the  employes  ara 
quired  to  pay  income  taxss 
the  premiums. 

The  New  England  Mutually 
Insurance  Co.,  issued  the  pofe 
covering  both  the  pension  ai 
insurance  plans. 


NRDGA.NAEA 
Sponsor  Retail 
Ad  Contest 


Outstanding  retail  advert^ 
campaigns  will  receive  reconi 
tion  this  soring  when  the  Nr 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assodr 
tion  and  the  Newspaper  Adw 
tising  Executives  Assodstkii 
Jointly  sponsor  a  special  exliW 
of  the  campaigns  for  wM 
prizes  are  being  offered. 

’The  exhibit  and  contest,  wUd 
is  to  become  an  annual  coofc 
tition,  is  planned  for  the  Ste 
Promotion  Clinic  of  the  NRDGi 
to  be  held  April  4.  5  and  t,t 
the  Netherland  Plaza.  CiadD- 
nati. 

To  Discuss  Media 
At  the  same  meeting,  is 
which  one  day  each  will  bs  kj 
voted  to  discussions  of  nm 
paper,  radio  and  display 
of  retail  promotion,  an  a«T: 
will  also  be  given  for  the  bs 
display  campaign.  ’This  als) 
a  new  competition  which  ir 
become  an  annual  affair. 

A  large  bronze  plaque, 
scribed  to  the  winner,  is 
award  for  the  best  campaign 
each  of  the  two  contests. 

Entries  for  the  adverts^ 
competition  should  be  mailed 
Llewellyn  Harries,  mana|8| 
NRDGA  Sales  Promotion  E' 
vision,  at  association  headqi^ 
ters  in  New  York  not  later 
March  24.  Full  details  coner 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  coot^ 
may  be  had  by  writing  direct 
Mr.  Harries. 


Abitibi  Moratorium 
Act  Being  Extended 

Attorney  General  Bladmf 
last  week  introduced  a  biB 
the  Ontario  Legislature  to  an^ 
the  Abitibi  Moratorium  Act  ^ 
iMinister  explained  it  wasuK 
tension  of  a  previous  act 
pose  of  which  was  to  pr*^ 
the  Abitibi  Power  and 
Co.  property  from  being  ‘■T 
under  the  hammer.”  I 

“The  result  of  the  morateM 
to  date  has  been  that  instodg 
the  bondholder  getting  oak  V 
cents  on  the  dollar,  it  novil 
pears  likely  he  will  reesdi^ 
cents,”  said  the  Attomagr 
end  in  explaining  tba 
bill. 


■  DITOR  R  FUBLItHIR  fer  Marek  AHf 
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Pflffi  Of  the 


MARKET 


CU^EUND 


In  this  era  when  every  sales  dollar  must  pull  its  share  of  the  load,  you 
can  bank  on  this  DOUBLE-action  market  coming  through  with  flying 
colors.  This  compact  section,  consisting  of  Greater  Cleveland  PLUS  the 
adjacent  26-county  area,  is  bulging  with  spendable  income  that  stems  from 
the  largest  payrolls  in  history.  It’s  the  most  propitious  time  to  reach  and 
sell  these  buyers  through  ONE  newspaper — the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
— because  it  is  the  only  medium  that  covers  Greater  Cleveland  AND  the 
other  143*  cities  and  towns  in  this  Cleveland  2-in-l  market.  That  makes 
it  economical,  too. 

*  does  not  include  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Ropresentatives,  John  B.  Woodwards  Inc. 


SAGINAW  NEWS 
ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 


FLINT  JO.URNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE 
•  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES 


GRANO  RAPIOS  PRESS  • 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT 


fo^tion  in  the  TWA  Sots  April  1  Sports  WriteiB  Me«t 

urhn  ur>«  klUed  lut  No-  Philadelphia  SportiM 

Writers  Association  at  its  £2 

—  -  .  -  meeting  of  the  new  year  undir 

seventh  annual  competition  for  president  Joe  Tumelty,  o<  tfai 
aviation  writing  and  photo-  inquirer,  thU  week  voted  a 
graphic  awards  sponsored  by  tribution  of  $300  to  the  UniUi 

- - - - *-i  ..  Ai, 

-  ^  1500  also  was  voted  set  aside « 

Twelve  cash  prizes  totalling  part  of  the  Association’s  om 
non  ^  w.„  _j  _  assistance  fund.  These  allot¬ 

ments  were  made  possible  at  i 

-  _  three  result  of  the  Association’s  recot 

classes  of  aviation  writers  and  annual  banquet  when  more  thu 
the  photographers.  1,200  persons  participated,  the 

Writers’  cash  and  trophy  largest  attendance  in  the  hilrtoq 
award  groups  include  one  open  of  the  organization, 
to  all  newspaper  writers  in  the  a 

U.  S.,  one  for  writers  on  news-  ,  «  .  «  » 

papers  of  less  than  100,000  cir-  Fllteeilth  1601  111  SJl. 
cuiation,  and  one  for  magazine  as  it  becomes  increasiniii 

_  writers  of  aviation  subjects.  evident  that  U.  S.  industr^h 

nual  meeting  of  the'  assocUt'o^  ’The  contest,  started  by  TWA  looking  to  South  America  for  th 
brought  25  publishers  to  Vi(^  in  1936,  is  open  to  all  American  potential  post-war  market,  J. 
toria.  Every  B.  C.  daily  was  rep-  newspaper  and  magazine  writers  Walter  Thompson,  the  first  North 
resented  and  two  publish^  and  photographers  whose  pub-  American  advertising  agency  to 
were  in  attendance  as  represen*  llshed  work  in  1943  was  out-  open  an  office  in  South  Amerla, 
tatives  of  the  B.  C.  Weekly  News-  standing  in  the  field  of  air  trans-  celebrates  its  fifteenth  year  d 

doing  business  there. _ 


Two  U.  S.  Newsmen  Cific,  who  was  killed  ^  No-  .  .  ri 

*  j  •  lA-  n  •  j  vember  in  a  plane  accident  at  Contest  Deadline 

vJn  AOnUXSalty  Itoia  Port  Moresby,  it  has  been  an-  -pijg 

continued  from  page  13  nounced  by  the  organization’s  j 
■"  offices  in  Baltimore.  ’The  ship  aviation 

Smith  stated  in  his  dispatch;  will  be  named  for  Lewis  "in  ‘  ^ 

“We  were  on  a  ridge  a^ut  12  honor  of  hU  valiant  servire  to  Trainscontlnental  &  Western  Air, 
feet  high  and  10  yards  from  the  the  Red  Cross  when  it  is  jjjg  ^  been  set  for  April  1, 

shore  of  the  lagoon  when,  with-  launched  from  the  Bethlehem-  _ . 

out  warning,  the  first  mortar  Fairfield  shtoyaMs  dwing  the  51,260,  trophies,  and  commemo- 
shell  plunged  into  our  midst.  Red  Cross  War  F\md  drive.  rative  plaques  for  each  winner 

“I  sprawled  instinctively  in  ■  will  be  divided  among 

an  exposed  spot  and  wriggled  a  IJ  p 
few  feet  forward  to  the  shelter 
of  a  small  coconut  stump,  where 
Hal  O’Flaherty  of  the  Chicago  New 
Daily  News  lay  face  forward.  I  one-d 
felt  a  sharp  sting  in  the  right 
bicep,  which  I  learned  later  was 
caused  by  a  tiny  fragment  that 
drew  a  few  drops  of  blood.  In 
rapid  succession,  mortars  and 
grenades  bracketed  us  com¬ 
pletely,  kicking  up  ragged  tufts 
of  black  smoke  and  sand  as  they 
burst,  each  showering  us  with 
dirt. 

“‘Let’s  get  the  hell  out  of  - 

here,’  I  proposed  to  O’Flaherty,  paper  Association. 
who  agreed,  but  as  we  turned  to 
retreat  a  third  shell  cuumed  the 
ground  10  feet  to  our  rear,  so 
we  stayed  put.  Like  cornered 
rabbits  we  hugged  the  ground. 

By  a  miracle  we  had  picked  the 
center  of  an  almost  perfect  cir¬ 
cle  of  splashing  60  mm.  ^ells 
and  grenades. 

“Three  of  our  party,  50  feet 
back,  slithered  down  to  the 
beach  and  dashed  to  the  rear, 
mortar  bursts  pursuing  them 
closely.  O’Flaherty  and  I  slid 
into  a  shallow  shell  hole  and 
waited,  but  apparently  the  mor¬ 
tar  crew  thought  we  had  b^n 
liquidated  and  signed  off. 

“We  slid  down  just  as  Capt. 

Waldo  Drake,  press  relations  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Pacific  fleet,  ap¬ 
peared,  blood  streaming  from  a 
two-inch  cut  above  his  right  eye. 

Drake,  completely  disregarding 
his  own  wound,  insisted  on  ac¬ 
companying  me  and  Correspon¬ 
dent  Merle  Miller  of  Yank  [an 
army  service  magazineJ  300 
yards  back  to  the  beach  landing 
area  for  a  stretcher  and  medics. 

“While  Miller  guided  corps- 
men  back  I  prevailed  on  Capt. 

Drake  to  halt  for  a  sulfa  appli¬ 
cation  and  an  emergency  dress¬ 
ing.  Then  1  virtually  had  to 
make  an  affidavit  that  I  would 
attend  to  a  woimded  enlisted 
man  before  Drake  consented  to 
board  the  tank  lighter  back  to 
the  transport  in  the  lagoon.’’ 

’The  London  bureau  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  is  now 
headed  by  Charles  A.  Smith, 
who  takes  over  the  direction 
from  Leo  V.  Dolan,  returning  to 
the  U.  S. 

First  Canadian  woman  corre- 
spendent  to  wear  the  uniform  of 
a  correspondent  accredited  to 
U.  S.  forces  is  MoUie  McGee, 
who  represents  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  in  the  Press 
room  at  the  Ministry  of  Infor¬ 
mation  in  London,  according  to 
the  World’s  Press  News  of  Feb. 


port,  either  civilian  or  military. 


We  Ham  to 
Make  Room! 


Many  years  of  intimate  association  and 
faithful  service  have  gained  for  the  eight 
Booth  Michigan  Newspapers  a  community 
dependence  that  is  at  once  gratifying,  and 
a  serious  responsibility. 

Tn  these  days  of  rumors,  misunderstood 
utterances  and  close  relationship  of  impor¬ 
tant  world  happenings  to  countless  fire¬ 
sides,  Booth  Newspapers  have  the  major 
duty  of  keeping  their  readers  reliably  and 
adequately  informed. 

In  the  combination  of  increased  volume 
of  news  and  restricted  newsprint,  a  difficult 
task  confronts  every  news  department. 
Careful  appraisal  of  news  values,  constant 
search  for  opportunities  to  save  precious 


space,  and  intensive  editing  of  copy,  ban 
enabled  Booth  Newspapers  to  keep  full 
fully  with  their  readers. 

Wartime  restrictions  and  difficulties  ban 
only  added  to  the  sincere  desire  to  provide 
each  Booth  Newspaper  community  the 
finest  newspaper  service  it  is  possible  to 
provide,  and  thus  assure  the  continaana 
of  those  basic  newspaper  values  recogniied 
by  leading  advertisers  for  so  many  yean- 


•  For  iurther  iaet*,  call  Dan  A.  Ca^ 

roll,  110  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  Gtyll 
N.  Y.;  or  John  E.  Lutz,  435  N.  Midugaa 
Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Ill. 


Ship  For  R.  E.  Lewis 

One  of  the  new  Liberty  ships 
will  be  named  for  Robert  E. 
Lewia,  former  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  reporter  aAd  dilator  of 
AmeHcan  fWd'  Cross  public  lir- 


To  find  the  answer,  look  about  you... for  it  is  everywhere. 


Never  have  there  been  so  many  and  varied  sources  of 
information.  Yet  never  has  there  been  so  great  a  demand  for 
newspapers  as  there  is  today.. .and  never  have  people  read  their 
newspapers  more  eagerly  or  more  thoroughly. 


People  live  today  in  a  world  of  problems... problems  far  too 
complex  to  solve  with  a  smattering  of  information.  That’s 
why  they’re  relying  so  universally  on  newspapers. ..not  only  for 
news  that’s  full  and  clear  as  well  as  fast,  but  also  for 
practical  wartime  guidance  in  a  form  that  can  be  quickly 
understood  and  kept  and  referred  to  again  and  again. 


That,  in  turn,  is  why  the  Government  is  depending  so  heavily  on 
newspapers  today  to  convey  its  urgent  messages  to  the  people. 


All  this  is  what  gives  the  newspaper  the  unique  and  unprecedented 
values  it  offers  advertisers  right  now.  All  this  is  what  makes 
newspaper  advertising  an  indispensable  tool 
as  you  face  the  continuing  problems  of 
advertising  in  time  of  war.  ‘ 


This  idnrtiMMtnt.  pnpvti  by  tht  Bumu  af  Atfvtriitini.  is  paMidwl  by  TIn  Efcnint  md  Su1rt^r  Star,  Wutiiagtsn,  D.  C.,  bi  ttw  iiilsrtst  «f  aN  newspapers 


ING  SURVEY 


Post'War  Sales  Talks 
Can  Be  Planned  Now 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


ADVERTISING  salesmen,  whose 

persuasive  powers  are  becom¬ 
ing  impotent  from  lack  of  exer¬ 
cise.  would  do  well  to  set  up 
individual  post-war  programs 
including  first  a  list  of  the 
toughest  arguments  against  ad¬ 
vertising  and  second  one  com¬ 
posed  of  sound,  factual  answers 
to  those  arguments. 

As  a  starter  for  a  filing-for- 
future-selling  program  we  sug¬ 
gest  the  argument.  “Why  bother 
to  advertise;  the  people  are  so 
desperate  for  goods  that  they’re 
already  sold."  It’s  the  sort  of 
argument  which  has  enough 
truth  in  it  to  be  dangerous  and 
therefore  is  often  hard  to  com¬ 
bat. 

As  the  salesman  begins  to 
marshal  his  thoughts  along  this 
line,  many  plaukble  counter¬ 
arguments  will  suggest  them¬ 
selves  and  he  should  find  hintself 
getting  back  Into  good  mental 
shape  for  the  post-war  selling 
battle. 

Pros  for  Advertising 

With  the  help  of  some  state-, 
ments  made  recently  to  the  ’ 
American  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion  by  Amo  H.  Johnson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  media  and  research.  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  we’ve 
been  doing  a  stint  of  mental 
calisthenics  ourselves  and  here 
are  the  results  which  may  help 
start  your  list  of  advertising 
pros. 

Granted  that  there  is  a  large 
pent  up  demand;  but  to  counter¬ 
act  that  to  a  large  extent  con¬ 
sumers  have  gone  through  a 
thorough  conditioning  against 
buying  and  many  fear  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  1930’s  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  may  well  forego 
the  quantity  buying  necessary 
for  prosperity. 

Now,  Mr.  Johnson  points  out 
that  the  war  has  given  industry 
the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
its  ability  for  tremendously 
large  scale  production,  that  the 
potential  average  weekly  in¬ 
come  is  $50  as  against  the  pre¬ 
war  $25  and  that  purchasing 
power  stands  at  double  the  high¬ 
est  pre-war  level. 

To  keep  these  two  factors  in 
their  proper  relationship  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  business 
and  industry  to  continue  full 
production  and  high  level  em¬ 
ployment  there  must  be  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  increased  numbers 
and  kinds  of  goods  and  services. 

Since  America’s  natural  bent 
for  increasing  production  effi¬ 
ciency  and  thereby  lowering 
prices  is  more  than  likely  to 
continue  and  since  the  major 
trend  of  income  is  ever  up¬ 
wards,  more  goods  must  be  sold 
than  ever  before. 

Only  advertising,  publicity 
and  competitive  selling  as  Mr. 
Johnson  indicates,  can  initiate 
and  perpetuate  mass  desire  to 
keep  up  with  productivity  by 
raising  its  standard  of  living. 


Today  the  advertisers  them¬ 
selves  are  talking  of  the  imnor- 
tance  of  providing  full  employ¬ 
ment,  and  attaining  that  goal  is 
predicated  on  how  successfully 
they  are  able  to  create  and  main¬ 
tain  steady,  substantial  sales. 

Will  Change  With  Peace 
.\NOTHER  answer  to  our  ques¬ 
tion,  “If  Germany  fell  tomor¬ 
row.  would  you  still  want  to  run 
your  present  style  of  advertis¬ 
ing  copy?”  which  we  discussed 
here  last  week,  arrived  the 
other  day.  The  statement,  made 
by  William  G.  Werner,  manager. 
Division  of  Public  Relations, 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  presents 
an  Interesting  point  of  view, 
.'somewhat  different  from  those 
published  Feb.  26. 

“If  peace  came  tomorrow,”  he 
writes,  “our  advertising  natu¬ 
rally  would  begin  at  once  to 
change  from  a  war  to  a  peace¬ 
time  basis.  Copy  is  now  keyed 
to  sell  our  products  for  use  in 
the  best  way  to  contribute  to 
winning  the  war.  Much  time 
and  space  is  devoted  to  ways  to 
make  the  available  supply  of 
the  product  last  longer. 

“Product  advertisements  .•'re 
designed  to  appeal  to  war  work¬ 
ers,  to  help  them  solve  their 
problems,  to  help  the  housewife 
make  maximum  use  of  rationed 
goods,  etc.  ’The  return  to  peace 
(or  half  peace)  would  require 
keying  all  product  messages  to 
more  normal  household  prob¬ 
lems.  although  basic  appeals 
would  probably  continue  the 
same.  Of  course  the  large 
amounts  of  time  and  space 
now  being  devoted  to  the  over- 
70  government  and  public- 
interest  causes  for  delivery  of 
war  messages  like  bond  sales, 
anti-inflation  campaigns,  enlist¬ 
ment,  etc.,  would  revert  to  the 
product  use  as  government 
needs  declined.” 

Incidental  Iniormation 

AN  official  of  the  War  Activities 

Committee  of  New  York  re¬ 
ports  cheerfully  that  though 
complete  figures  on  newspaper 
linage  for  the  Fourth  War  Loan 
won  t  be  tabulated  for  several 
weeks  every  indication  is  that, 
despite  tightening  of  space,  more 
than  a  million  lines  was  pub¬ 
lished.  This  would  bring  the 
quantity  of  bond  advertising  into 
the  realm  of  that  in  the  Third 
Loan. 

Sage.  Allen  &  Co.,  Hartford. 
Conn.,  department  store,  has  pe¬ 
tition^  the  civil  aeronautics 
board  for  six  post-war  helicopter 
routes  for  delivery  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  picking  up  of  material 
bought  by  the  store.  If  they  ma¬ 
terialize,  this  should  give  ad¬ 
vertising  writers  a  wonderful 
theme  for  institutional  ads  on 
speedy  service  for  customers. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  rarely  misses 
an  opportunity  to  give  Many’s  an 


always  effective  shove  into  the 
advertising  limelight,  and  it 
didn’t  fail  its  public  on  leap  year. 
In  a  full-page  newspaper  ad.  “To¬ 
morrow  is  that  Extra  day!”,  the 
store  published  the  answers  from, 
accompanied  by  photographs  of. 
20  celebrities  as  to  how  they  were 
going  to  spend  “that  once-in-4- 
years  Leap  Year  day.”  And  what 
was  Macy’s  going  to  do?  Why. 
serve  “at  least  137,000  smart  and 
thrifty  citizens”  who  would 
“spend  part  of  that  extra  day  at 
Macy’s,”  of  course. 

Campaigns  &  Accounts 

HOME  INSURANCE  CO.,  the 

largest  fire  insurance  company 
in  the  U.  S.,  will  devote  substan¬ 
tially  all  of  its  advertising  space 
in  newspapers  and  trade  papers 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  activities 
of  the  Red  Cross,  according  to 
Harold  V.  Smith,  president  of 
the  company.  Coinciding  with 
the  opening  of  the  Red  Cross 
campaign  to  raise  200  million 
dollars  in  March,  the  first  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  series  headed 
“What  Does  A  Little  Boy  Dream 
Of?”  was  published  March  1  in 
full-page  and  1,000-line  space  in 
New  York  newspapers  and  in  50 
other  cities  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  company  main¬ 
tains  branch  offices. 

Gene  P.  Robers,  advertising 
director  of  the  Weatherhead  Co., 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  announces  that 
all  six  of  the  company’s  cam¬ 
paigns  for  1944  will  be  placed 
through  Maxon,  Inc.,  New  York, 
effective  March  1.  Hill  and 
Knowlton,  Cleveland  and  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
licity  and  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel  lor  Weatherhead.  Publica¬ 
tion  advertising,  which  hereto¬ 
fore  has  been  placed  through 
two  agencies,  embraces  66  mag¬ 
azines  in  the  general  and  trade 
paper  fields,  and  17  newspapers 
in  15  metropolitan  centers  from 
coast-to-coast.  The  company’s 
Lincoln’s  Birthday  ad  which  re¬ 
produced  the  President’s  famous 
letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby  and  offered 
copies  of  the  letter  to  readers 
produced  over  1,300  inquiries 
within  48  hours  of  publication  in 
the  16  newspapers  used,  Weath¬ 
erhead  also  reported. 

A  new  series  in  the  continuing 
coordinated  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  of  eastern  rail¬ 
roads  will  be  placed  in  about 
475  daily  and  700  weekly  news¬ 
papers  beginning  March  6  and 
running  for  12  weeks.  The  eight 
lines  cooperating  will  all  build 
their  individual  ads  around  the 
basic  theme,  “The  Harder  Job 
Ahead,”  and  in  New  York,  for 
example,  a  total  of  66  ads,  one 
in  each  of  the  11  dailies  for  each 
of  six  companies,  have  been 
scheduled.  Those  participating 
are:  New  York  Central;  Erie; 
Baltimore  &  Ohio;  Boston  & 
Maine;  Pennsylvania;  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna  &  Western; 
Norfolk  &  Western;  and  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad. 

According  to  its  announce¬ 
ment  of  advertising  scheduled 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1944, 
Pond’s  various  campaigns  will 
total  many  more  “reader  impres¬ 
sions”  than  in  the  same  period 
of  1943.  In  addition  to  the  in¬ 


sertions  planned  for  ma0||L 
Pond’s  will  place  six  fow^C 
ads  on  cold  cream  in  1|C 
Newspaper  Comic  Synd^k 
Puck  Comic  Weekly 
comic  section  of  the  Neto  lE 
Mirror;  ten  insertions  on  C 
skin  cream  each  in  the  ]fi 
Three  Markets  Group  of  nZ 
papers.  Parade,  the  Metro  Nm' 
paper  Rotogravure  SynISi 
and  in  the  magazine  sectUsigK 
the  New  York  Mirror,  New  Mi 
Times.  Christian  Science  nZ 
tor  and  seven  in  This  Week.  ^ 
so,  six  ads  for  vanishing  ct^g 
and  five  four-color  insertioite 
Dreamfiower  Powder  will'k 
used  in  Puck  Comic  We«|k 
J.  Walter  ’Thompson  Co.,  i^ 
agency. 

Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce,  ^ 
NER  &  Beane,  securities  and  X 
modify  brokerage  firm,  wilB 
fices  in  principal  cities,  is  in^K 
ing  its  1944  advertising  bud^B 
to  30%  over  1943.  Last  ye^B 
firm  spent  $380,007  on  vi^K 
forms  of  advertising  and  A 
promotion,  or  almost  doublK 
1942  outlay.  Ads  appeai^B 
197  publications  in  102  ap 
last  year,  including  newspflt 
local  to  firm  offices,  two  na(H 
magazines  and  the  fin^S 
press.  The  1944  prograiW 
ready  has  been  drawn  upjB 
is  awaiting  the  approvifl 
Charles  E.  Merrill,  one  oiH 
principal  partners.  Advertv 
is  placed  through  Albert  FiH 
Guenther  Law,  Inc.  X 

’The  first  large  space  inssM[ 
in  the  spring  campaigoiB 
Philip  Morris  Co.,  Ltd„J 
peered  in  approximately 
newspapers  this  week.  SthS 
product-selling  copy,  playiiS 
the  slogan,  “Call  For  !!■ 
Morris.”  will  be  used 
over  a  ten-week  period. 
radio  programs  and  30  natifl 
magazines  will  be  used  in  X 
port  of  the  newspaper  progX 
Blow  Co.,  is  the  agency. 

In  its  program  to  devehii 
post-war  demand  for  30B 
cruisers,  Owens  Yacht  Coil 
using  newspaper  and  ni 
journal  advertising.  Van  9“ 
Dugdale  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  is 
agency. 

Another  industry  to  reach 
workers  and  the  general  p"‘ 
through  plant  town  news 
advertising  is  Cornell-Du 
Electric  Corp.,  South  Plaii 
N.  J.,  which  recently  ran  a  iu§ 
page  “report  to  the  public”  « 
war  production.  Reiss  Adt» 
tising  Agency  handles  the  ac 
count. 

Shedd-Bartush  Foods,  Inc,  ■ 
introducing  Keyko  magarine  h 
New  England  newspaperi 
through  Fred  M.  Randall  Cc 
Detroit. 

Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc.,  Boston, 
has  been  named  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  Great  Atlante 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  producer  d 
Oliv-Tone  hair  tonic.  News¬ 
papers.  radio  and  direct  mail 
have  been  scheduled  for  Ne* 
England  states. 

Some  200  manufacturers  hs« 
requested  reprints  of  the 
Woman’s  Home  Companios 

newspaper  ad,  “Oil  On  My 
Hands,”  which  was  published 
last  September  in  support  of 
the  government  effort  to  urge 
{Continued  on  page  46) 
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THE  CHICAGO  SUN 


Executive  Editor 


He's  the  general  in  charge  .  .  .  the  man  at 
the  helm.  He's  the  one  with  the  final  say  >80 
on  what  is  news  and  how  much  to  give  the 
reader. 

He's  the  coordinator  of  high-tension 
forces  h*om  four  comers  of  the  warring 
world — New  Guinea,  Geneva,  London, 
Moscow,  Stockholm,  Bombay,  Algiers, 
"South  of  Rome" — and  more. 

— Arbiter  of  national  news,  by  law¬ 
makers  or  lawbreakers,  the  latest  on  labor 
or  a  look  into  postwar  times. 

— Discemer  of  the  human  interest  story 
— by  the  man  who  does  bite  the  dog,  to 
the  wife  who  does  conk  her  mother-in-law. 

Before  his  wise  eyes  and  blue  pencil  pass 
all  that  happens  in  the  news  on  this  earth. 
Victory  and  defeat  .  .  .  heroism  and  dis¬ 
aster  . . .  crime  and  humor  . . .  love  and  sex 
.  .  .  meanness  and  generosity.  The  march 
is  never  ending. 

Out  of  it  all.  this  general  of  news  must 
build  a  new  army  each  day — or  night — an 
army  with  four  or  five  or  more  divisions 
rebuilt  to  give  the  news  that's  breaking 
of  the  hour. 

He's  got  to  do  it  at  incredible  speed, 
and  he’s  got  to  make  it  good — so  readers 
will  buy  his  product. 

The  Chicago  Sun  salutes  the  Executive 
Editors  of  the  nation's  newspapers. 
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Ayer  Announces 
Annual  Typo 
Competition 

Results  of  Paper-Saving 
Survey  Will  Be  Revealed 
. . .  Schedule  Phila.  Show 

Philadelphia,  March  1 — How 
the  newspapers  of  America  are 
adjusting  themselves  to  changed 
conditions  and  meeting  the  econ¬ 
omies  forced  upon  them  by  the 
necessary  restrictions  of  a  war 
period  will  be  forcefully  demon¬ 
strated  at  the  14th  Annual  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  Newspaper  Typogra¬ 
phy,  announced  today  by  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  for  April  20, 
on  the  eve  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

At  this  time  there  will  be  dis¬ 
closed  results  of  the  first  nation¬ 
wide  survey  of  the  many  in¬ 
genious  changes  in  format  and 
type  dress  by  means  of  which 
the  U.S.  press  is  saving  paper 
for  the  war  effort. 

The  most  effective  of  these 
wartime  treatments  will  be  se¬ 
lected  from  among  maixy  hun¬ 
dreds  of  daily  newspapers  by  a 
group  of  distinguished  judges, 
and  the  results  will  be  made 
available  to  all  newspapers. 

Batten  Lauds  Papers 

Tribute  to  the  cooperative 
spirit  and  versatile  skill  with 
which  newspaper  publishers 
have  met  the  situation  was 
sounded  by  H.  A.  Batten,  pres¬ 
ident  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  in 
announcing  the  exhibition. 

He  stressed  the  importance  of 
these  problems  both  to  the  na¬ 
tion  and  to  the  newspapers 
themselves. 

“In  this  war  for  freedom,”  said 
Mr.  Batten,  “paper  has  become  a 
military  necessity.  Yet  there  can 
be  no  true  fre^om  without  a 
free  and  effective  press.  The 
saving  of  paper  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
press  are  among  the  most  vital 
problems  with  which  we  are 
confronted  today. 

“This  dual  problem  is  being 
met  with  great  skill  and  xe- 
sourcefulness  by  the  newspapers 
of  America.  Thousands  of  tons 
of  paper  have  been  saved  and 
will  be  saved  by  reductions  in 
the  use  of  newsprint.  At  the 
same  time  the  newspapers  have 
been  able  to  carry  on  with  only 
minor  curtailments  in  content, 
through  space-saving  changes  in 
format  and  in  the  use  of  tyT>e.’’ 

It  was  announced  by  Mr.  Bat¬ 
ten  the  degree  to  which  the 
normal  content  of  the  newspaper 
has  been  preserved  this  year  will 
be  a  factor  in  the  judging,  as 
well  as  the  traditional  considera¬ 
tions  of  typography  and  format. 

The  F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  news¬ 
paper  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges  is  outstanding  mith- 
out  regard  to  circulatiuii  or  u.age 
size.  The  cup  must  be  won  three 
times  for  permanent  possession. 

It  was  won  in  1943  by  the 
Chrittian  Science  Monitor'  Both 
the  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  now 
have  two  legs  on  it. 

In  addition,  three  certificates 


of  award  are  given  in  each  of 
three  circulation  groi«M— papers 
of  more  than  50,000  circulation; 
papers  of  from  10,000  to  50,000 
circulation,  and  papers  of  less 
than  10,000  circulation. 

A  certificate  of  award  also  is 
given  in  the  tabloid  classifica¬ 
tion,  regardless  of  circulation. 

After  the  judging,  the  news¬ 
papers  enter^  in  the  exhibition 
will  be  placed  on  display  in  the 
Ayer  Galleries,  West  Washing¬ 
ton  Square,  Philadelphia,  and 
copies  of  the  winning  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  displayed  also  in 
other  cities. 

A  full  technical  description  of 
the  winning  paper-saving  meth¬ 
od  will  be  provided  for  all 
newspapers,  printing  and  adver¬ 
tising  journals,  etc. 

The  date  of  publication  re¬ 
quired  for  all  entries  will  be 
chosen  by  lot  from  among  the 
weekday  dates  in  the  week  of 
March  6.  The  drawing  will  take 
place  after  that  week  has  passed. 
■ 

Annenberg  Sells 
Masillon,  Ohio, 
Independent 

Publishers  of  Zanesville 
News  Take  Over . . .  Price 
Reported  About  $400,000 

Philadelphia,  March  1 — Sale 
of  the  Evening  Independent,  a 
daily  newspaper  published  in 
Massillon,  Ohio,  to  the  Earl  J. 
Jones  Enterprises,  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  Zanesville  (Ohio)  News, 
was  announced  here  this  week 
by  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Triangle  Publications, 
Inc.,  which  publishes  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph  of  New  York. 

The  purchase  iHdoe  is  imder- 
stood  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $400,000. 

It  is  reported  likely  that  the 
present  management  and  staff  of 
the  Independent  will  be  re¬ 
tained,  and  the  editorial  policy 
of  the  paper  also  unchanged. 
Earl  J.  Jones  is  a  coal  magnate 
in  addition  to  his  journalistic 
activities. 

At  his  local  offices,  Mr.  Aimen" 
berg  indicated  retentiem  of  the 
Ohio  daily  no  longer  fitted  in 
with  his  present  program  of 
operations,  hence  its  sale  as  part 
of  a  policy  of  shortening  iu>  his 
lines. 

“It  seems  fitting  that  a  news¬ 
paper  of  that  size  in  a  town  the 
size  of  Massillon  should  be 
purely  a  community  enterprise, 
back^  by  the  community  spirit, 
and  operated  by  tho.se  having 
entirely  the  interests  .»f  the  par¬ 
ticular  community  at  heart,”  said 
Mr.  Annenberg. 

“The  Independent  is  a  fine 
little  newspaper,  and  in  parting 
company  with  it,  I  extend  my 
sincere  good  wishes  to  the  new 
ownership,  and  to  the  people  of 
Massillon.” 

The  Ohio  daily  was  acquired 
by  the  Annenberg  interests  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  late  M.  L.  Axmenberg 
in  the  deal  with  the  Knight  in- 
teivsts  in  whidi  Annenberg  re¬ 
ceived  the  Massillon  Indepen¬ 
dent  when  the  Miami  Herald 
acquired  the  Miami  Tribune. 


Second  Grcmt  Given 
On  Paper  Appeals 

Thirty-two  newspapers  have 
been  granted  2,444  tons  of  news¬ 
print  in  addition  to  their  regular 
quotas  by  the  War  Production 
Board  Appeals  Board,  the  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Division  of 
WPB  announced  Feb.  29. 

This  is  the  second  list  of 
grants  made  on  appeals  under 
Limitation  Order  L1240  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1944.  The 
list  follows; 

Newspaper  Tonnage 

O^and  Post  Enquirer .  94 

Kichmond  Independent  .  135 

Ssn  Francisco  Chronicle .  92 

San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin .  49 

San  Francisco  News  .  46 

San  Francisco  Examiner  .  205 

Vallejo  (Cal.)  Times  Herald .  106 

Macomb  (III.)  Daily  Journal .  1 

Baltimore  (Catholic  Review .  2 

Salisbury  (Md.)  Times .  2 

Los  An^es  Daily  NVws .  250 

Jacksonville  (Kla.)  Times  Union..  68 
Panama  City  (Fla.)  News-Herald..  39 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News...  31 

Chicago  Defender  .  47 

Boston  Record  American- Advertiser  179 


Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald . 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Sur  Ledger.... 

Brooklyn  Tablet  . 

New  York  Post . 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon  Journal..' 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian . 

Easton  (Pa.)  Daily  Express . 

Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Stir  -News.... 
Charleston  (S.  CL)  Post  News  Courier 
Nashville  Banner  &  Tennessean... 

Knoxville  Journal  . 

Knoxville  News-Sentinel  . 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Norfidk  .Newspapers, 

Inc . 

Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star . 

Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  Examiner. 
Seattle  Star  . 


Limit  Political  Ads 

To  keep  within  newsprint  re¬ 
strictions,  the  San  Diego  (Csi) 
Union  and  Tribune-Sun  wiH 
limit  each  political  candi^te  to 
100  inches  of  advertising  in  both 
the  primary  and  final  electkm 
campaigns  this  year,  Neboo 
Roberts,  advertising  manager, 
announced.  (Candidates  in  previ¬ 
ous  years  have  taken  as  high  u 
1,000  inches,  he  said. 


WORCESTER,  Massachusetts 


In  per  family  expenditures  in  food  stores,  Worcester 
leads  all  other  cities  of  100,000  or  more  in  the  United 
States.  (1943  Market  Data  Book,  Advertising  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.)  Its  average  effective  buying  income  of  $4,437 
per  family  (Soles  Management)  indicates  the  hi{^ 
potentialities  for  other  soles.  Worcester  rotes  a  MUST 
on  every  schedule  planned  to  cover  the  markets  whert 
dollars  are  thickest. 

CITY  ZONE  POPULATION  235,125 

City  and  Retail  Trading  Zones  440,770.  This  rkh 
market,  heart  of  war-busy  New  England,  is  covered  - 
effectively,  economically  —  by  The  Telegram-Gazetl*. 


n^TELEGRAN  -GiitZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

^EORoe  F.  Booth 
PAUL  BLOCK  v»ui  ASSOCI ATF5.  MATIONAl  REPHEStNTAl  IVES 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 

■  DITOR  a  PUtLISHlR  fer  March  4.  1944 


Th«v*r<>)  the  leadern  of  tomorrow. 


thene  model  boat  builders  of  today 


The  journal  juniors,  whose  current 
tnembership  is  60,000  eager  boys  and  girls, 
and  whose  entire  membership  during  its  two 
decades  of  existence  is  well  over  600,000,  is 
purely  a  voluntary  organization.  There  are  no 
dues,  no  special  incentives  offered.  Members  do 
not  even  have  to  subscribe  to  The  Journal.  These 
boys  and  girls  join  because  they  want  to  .  .  . 
because  the  Journal  Juniors  is  their  organization. 

In  192  7  The  Journal  sponsored  the  first  Journal 
Junior  Model  Boat  Regatta  for  Ponland  boys 
and  girls;  invited  industrial  arts  instructors  of 
Portland  schools  to  cooperate.  The  response  was 
widespread  and  enthusiastic  and  has  continued 
for  17  years. 

As  a  result  model  boat  building  is  today  a 
regular  project  of  7th  grade  youngsters  in  their 
industrial  arts  classes.  Right  now  in  a  Pordand 
school  some  boy  is  building  a  model  boat  that 
will  break  records  in  the  18th  Annual  Model 
Boat  Regatta  this  June. 

Model  boat  building  is  only  one  important 
Journal  Junior  project.  The  Oregon  Journal 
Juniors,  both  girls  and  boys,  participate  in  a  host 
of  acrivities.  In  addition  to  their  daily  column  in 
The  Journal,  they  have  radio  programs,  model 
airplane  races,  plays,  stamp  collectors’  clubs, 
baton  twirling,  dancing,  Victory  Gardening  and 
dozens  of  others.  All  are  wholesome,  healthy  out¬ 
lets  for  youthful  imaginadon  and  enthusiasm. 

Only  a  newspaper  tike  The  Journal  would 
originate  such  an  organization  and  keep  it  alive 
and  growing  for  almost  twenty  years  .  .  .  keep  it 
free  from  any  type  of  commercialism.  It  took  vision, 
organization  and  understanding.  The  Journal  feels 
that  giving  an  outlet  for  the  energy,  talents  and 
ambitions  of  boys  and  girls  is  an  important  function 
for  a  home  newspaper  .  .  .  just  as  important  as 
keeping  their  parents  informed  of  what's  going  on 
in  the  world  from  day  to  day.  Another  reason  why: 

if  you  lived  in  Portland  you'd  read,,. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Afternoon  and  Sunday 

RaprcMntsd  Nationally  by  REYNOIDS-FITZGERMO 
M«mbori  Metropolitan  and  Pacific  Porode  Group* 


New  Bedford 
illH  LARGEST 
MARKET 


NE\%' 

nEDPORD 


Jklrlljllr**  n*ilT  and 

Sunday 

Rep.  by  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 


Two-Year  Program  Sponsored  By 
Time,  Inc.,  Covers  All  Media 


CHICAGO,  March  1 — Freedom  eral  counsel  of  the  Pennsylvania 
of  press  In  the  U.  S.  will  ^  Railroad;  William  E.  Hocking, 
the  subject  of  a  two-year  study  professor  of  philosophy  at  Har- 
by  a  recently-organized  Com-  vard  University:  Robert  D. 
mission  of  Inquiry,  made  possl-  Leigh,  director  of  the  Foreign 
ble  by  a  grant  of  funds  from  Broadcast  Intelligence  Service; 
Time,  Inc.,  publishers  of  Time,  Archibald  MacLeish.  librarian  of 
Li/e  and  Fortune,  it  was  an-  Congress;  Charles  E.  Merrlam. 
nounced  yesterday  by  Dr.  Robert  professor  of  political  science  at 
.  ‘  ‘  the  University  of  Chicago;  Rein- 


M.  Hutchins,  president  of  the 

University  of  Chicago.  hold  Niebuhr,  professor  at  Union 

Dr.  Hutchins,  who  appointed  Theological  Seminary;  Robert 
the  commission  of  educators,  Redfteld,  dean  of  the  social  sci- 
business  leaders  and  lawyers,  ences  at  University  of  Chicago; 
has  accepted  the  chairmanship  Beardsley  Ruml,  chairman  o^^  he 
of  the  commission,  which  will  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
contain  no  meml^rs  of  the  York;  Arthur  Schlesinger.  im¬ 
press.  fessor  of  history  at  Harvard  Unl- 

He  emphasized  that  the  com-  versity,  and  George  '-hiister. 
mission  will  be  entirely  inde-  president  of  Hunter  College. 

Iiendent  of  Time,  Inc.,  and  the  ■ 

University  of  Chicago.  The  lat-  KinOSPOrt  DoilieS 
ter,  however,  will  administer  r  ^  i 

the  funds.  Lose  More  Employes 

Headquarters  will  be  estab-  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  Feb.  29 — 
lished  in  New  York  City,  where  Today  was  “Armed  Forces”  day  _  „ 

a  permanent  research  staff  will  at  the  Kingsport  Publishing  Co.,  gut  bills  now  before  committee  to  the  Cleveland  Press.  TTie 
be  engaged  in  assisting  the  com-  publisher  of  the  Kingsvort  of  the  New  York  State  Legisla-  award  was  made  at  the  conclu- 
mission  in  its  two-year  survey  Times,  and  the  Kingsport  News,  ture  penalizing  race  and  religi-  sion  of  the  Association’s  three- 
of  the  press  in  its  broade^  Homer  Wilson,  foreman  of  the  ous  intolerance  are  “a  quack  day  meeting  at  Columbus  in 
sense,  including  radio,  newsreels  Kingsport  News  composing  remedy  which  will  cause  more  which  J.  Hammond  Brown,  pree- 
and  documentary  films.  room,  had  Just  departed  for  ser-  evil  than  it  cures.”  the  New  York  ident  of  the  outdoor  writen' 

‘The  function  of  the  commis-  vice  in  the  Navy.  City  Committee  of  the  .American  group,  called  attention  to  the 

sion  is  to  begin  an  inclusive  J.  W.  West,  general  manager  Civil  Liberties  Union  this  week  Cleveland  Press  as  the  first  dally 
inquiry  into  the  nature,  func-  of  the  two  newspapers,  was  or-  sent  a  memorandum  to  members  in  the  nation  to  use  regularly  as 
tions,  duties  and  responsibilities  der^  to  report  to  Camp  Shelby,  of  the  Legislature  urging  defeat  outdoor  column.  "The  award  wai 
of  the  press  in  America — using  Miss.,  for  Army  induction  on  of  the  bills.  The  bills  amend  the  presented  to  Louis  B.  Seltzer, 
the  word  press  in  its  broadest  March  10.  Gaines  Adams,  cir-  criminal  libel  law  by  penalizing  editor  of  the  Press,  who  in  turn 
sense,  to  include  not  only  every-  culation  manager  of  the  two  malicious  publication  or  radio  paid  tribute  to  Morris  Acker- 
thing  that  is  printed,  but  also  papers,  was  ordered  to  report  on  broadcasting  of  statements  “ex-  man.  Press  outdoor  editor,  who 
the  radio,  the  newsreel  and  the  March  10  for  service  in  the  posing  a  person  or  a  group  iden- 
documentary  film,”  said  Dr.  Navy.  tified  by  race,  color  or  religion. 

Hutchins.  Jesse  Ballinger,  linotype  op-  to  hatred,  or  contempt.” 

“Moreover,  the  commission  erator  in  the  composing  room.  The  New  York  City  Commit- 
will  consider  the  press  and  read-  was  ordered  to  report  for  ser-  tee's  lettet  said :  “While  shar¬ 
ers  in  their  wholeness — ^news,  vice  on  March  10  in  the  Navy.  *ng  the  sentiments  of  those  who 

editorial  expression,  columnists,  Fred  Harris,  linotype  operator,  deplore  racial  and  religious  in¬ 
departments,  features,  advertis-  was  ordered  to  report  for  ser-  tolerance,  and  while  recognizing 
Ing,  etc. — and  not  news  content  vice  in  the  Army.  a  serious  problem,  we  are  con- 


U.P.  CHIEFS  IN  WAR  CONFERENCE 

To  coordinate  Pacific  news  coverage  with  European,  Frank  H.  Borth- 
olomew.  United  Press  vice-president  for  the  Pacific  area.  Hew  thii 
week  to  New  York  to  join  Virgil  Pinkley.  general  European  monagw 
and  this  week  elected  a  U.P.  vice-president,  in  a  final  confereaM 
with  other  U.P.  executives  before  Pinkley  returned  to  London.  Kt 
left  immediately  after  the  meeting.  Shown  1.  to  r.,  are;  Pinkley,  Hugk 
Baillie,  U.P.  president,  and  Bartholomew. 


Ward  Loses  Suit 

Chicago,  March  1 — Montgom- 
erv  Ward  &  Co.  lost  its  million 
dollar  libel  suit  against  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  here 
yesterday  when  Federal  Judge 
John  P.  Barnes  directed  a  Jury 
to  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
The  suit  was  based  on  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  article  in  Business 
Week  tor  May  23.  1942.  Ward’s 
attorney  said  they  would  appeal. 


Largest  market  with  single 
newspaper  coverage"  A  PLUS 
VALUE. 


Ask  James  L  Knight 

how  Miami  readers  respond  to  see¬ 
ing  both  "THE  WORRY  CLiNiC”  and 
"DR.  CRANE'S  QUIZ”  in  the  Miami 
HERALD  each  day. 

(See  page  42) 


Once  in  a  while  we  bump  into  a  ^pace  buyer  who  acts 
high-nosed  toward  tabloids. 

The  suet-head  hands  out  that  mummified  line  about  the 
tabloid  being  packed  with  love  nests  and  gore.  He  says 
he  only  sees  a  tabloid  when  his  cook  leaves  it  lying 
around  the  back  end  of  the  house. 

.  What  iiialarkey!  He  used  to  have  a  cook  but  she  quit 
many  months  ago  to  get  making  a  bigger  salary  than  the 
space  buyer  made  the  first  five  years  he  was  with  an 
agency. 

What  this  space  buyer  should  know  is  that  The 
Chicago  TIMES  brought  tabloid  journalism 
into  the  higher  social  circles  of  journalism  and 
the  public. 

The  trend  of  the  times  is  the  trend  of  The 
Chicago  TIMES  style  of  journalism. 

Its  news  coverage  is  complete.  Its  writing  is 
compact.  It  saves  time. 

IOITOR  &  PUILISHIR  for  March  4.  1«44 


The  Chicago  TIMES  editorial  page  is  one  of  the  most 
closely  read  in  the  entire  country.  It  revived  the  old- 
time  influence  of  the  editorial  page. 

The  largest  staff  of  war  correspondents  working  exclu¬ 
sively  for  one  paper’s  readers  is  The  TIMES  foreign 
staff. 

More  Pulitzer  prizes.  Headliners'  Club  awards,  and 
other  national  and  regional  recognitions  of  outstanding 
merit  during  the  past  five  years  have  been  won  by 
The  Chicago  TIMES  writers,  photographers,  and  car¬ 
toonists  than  have  been  won  by  any  other  newspaper 
in  Chicago. 

And  a  fellow  thinks  he  can  give  The  TIMES  the  brush- 
off  because  it’s  a  tabloid?  That  is  carrying  escapism 
to  the  point  of  foolishness. 


CNICACO’S 


One  NtursPAPCR 
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job  to  do— «nd  despite  obstacles  The  ill  employe  shall  be  en- 
and  barriers  our  press  has  done  tiled  to  benefits  tor  days  of  ill- 
a  job.  Our  future  is  part  of  ness  in  excess  of  the  first  three 
America’s  future.  Our  objectives  at  the  following  rate:  1,600  to 
are  the  goals  of  all  believers  in  2,000  hours  of  employment  in 
democracy,”  previous  twelve  months,  full 

■  straight  time  pay  at  day  rate; 

T  ..  Pja-T.  nra  1,200  to  1,600  hours,  four-fifths 

LOUlSyiUe  Fopers  straight  day  time;  1.000  to  1,200 

Li  Sick  Benefit  Plcm  hours,  three-fifths  straight  day 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  CouHer-  time;  under  1,000  not  eli^ble. 
Journal  and  Times  Company.  ,  ^  beyond  thir- 

and  the  subsidiary  Standard  teen  days-that  is.  ten  working 
Gravure  Corporation,  has  an-  at*®*"  the  first  thw  e^ 

nounced  a  new  policy  to  pay  eluded  days  the  case  shall 
sick  benefits  to  union  contract  refeired  to  the  maiug^ent, 
employes.  tts  decision  as  to  whether  to 

The  plan  is  experimental  for  continue  ben^ts,  the  amount 
one  year,  the  company  said,  “be-  and  dilation  shall  &ial. 
cause  it  is  intended  to  extend  within  a^  calradu 

only  to  cases  of  bona  fide  illness  any  en^iloye  claims  siu  benefits 
and  is  not  intended  to  create  a  more  wan  two  illnes^  or 
basis  for  extension  of  vacations  wore  a  toW  m  or^n 
or  to  permit  taking  unfair  ad-  no  furth^  ^nefits  shall 

vantage  of  its  provisions  by  ^  Paid  within  that  year  except 
malinsery  ”  management  approvaL 


Leo  P.  Doyle 
Named  B.M.  by 
Cleveland  News 

Went  to  Paper  in  1923 
From  Pittsburgh  Leader . . . 
Heads  Cleyelond  Ad  Club 

Leo  P.  Doyle  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  News,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  last 
week  by  Charles  '  i  j 

F.  McCahill, 
general  mana- 
ger.  ^ 

Mr.  Doyle,  48  jjL 

years  old,  has  ’w 

been  with  the 
News  organize- 
tion  for  21  years, 
and  has  been  for 
the  past  eight 
years  the  news- 
paper’s  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  p.  Uoyla 

Bom  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Doyle 
was  graduated  from  Duquesne 
University  in  1914.  He  enlisted 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy  during  the 
first  World  War  and  made  nu¬ 
merous  round  trips  between  the 
U.  S.  and  France  on  naval  trans¬ 
port  duty. 

Mr.  Doyle  has  spent  all  his 
business  life  in  newspaper  work. 
Before  joining  the  News  as  an 
advertising  solicitor  in  1923,  he 
had  seiwed  the  Pittsburgh  Leader  __ 
for  several  years  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman. 

In  1931  he  was  appointed  local 
advertising  manager  of  the 
News,  in  1933  local  display  man¬ 
ager.  and  in  1936  advertising 
director. 

Prominent  in  Cleveland’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  civic  life,  Mr.  Doyle 
now  is  serving  his  second  term 
as  president  of  the  Cleveland  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  has  been  county 
commander  of  the  American 
Legion  and  is  vice-president  of  ' 
the  Cleveland  Media  Grotq>. 

He  lives  La  Lakewood,  Ohio, 
with  his  wife  and  three  children 
—Jack,  21,  now  overseas  with 
the  U.  S.  Army;  Lee,  17,  and 
Marilyn,  10. 

■ 

Negro  Press  Marks 
117th  Anniversary 

Negro  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  observed  “National  Negro 
Newspaper  Week,”  Feb.  27  to 
March  4,  marking  die  117th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Negro  press. 

In  a  statement  to  Pep,  trade 
paper  of  the  Negro  press.  John 
H.  Sengstacke,  of  the  Chicago 
Defender,  president  of  the  Negro 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  said: 

“It  is  highly  important  that  all 
Negro  publications  join  the 
Negro  Newspaper  Publishers  in 
celebrating  the  birthday.  .  .  . 
Over  and  over,  it  has  been  said 
that  newspapers  are  so  much  a 
part  of  everybody’s  life  that 
many  of  us  fail  to  realize  what 
the  press  means  to  the  indi- 
vidu^  and  to  the  nation.  ITie 
story  of  the  Negro  pi-ess  is  in¬ 
spiring — all  of  us  should  be 
proud  of  our  accomplishments. 

“The  Negro  press  has  had  a 


When  radio  first  begu 
blare  out  news  shsi 
many  wondered  wU 
this  medium  would  h 
plant  or  minimize  thti 
portance  of  the  daily  m 
paper. 


However,  the  ether 'dH 
geminated  flashes  hare 
tually  stimulated  the  d« 
mand  for  the  autheotii 
source  of  all  news  asii 
pictures— the  daily  new* 
paper. 


dianapnlis. 


The  TIMES 
is  TOPS  in  a 
TOP  Market 


Today,  in  Columbus,  OWi 
the  Dispatch  circuladc* 
has  grown  to  the  poiif 
where  almost  100%  of  tti 
city’s  families  read  it 
In  12  adjoining  counti'i 
more  than  one  of  evert 
three  families  also  rely 
this  newspaper.  ! 

In  the  heart  of  Ohio  y4 
need  only  one  medium  tl 
adequately  tell  your  adverj 
tising  story. 


Mechanical 

Excellence 

To  be  widely  read  a  newspaper  must  be  easUy 
READABLE.  The  Times  recently  won  TOP  AWARD 
for  general  excellence. 

Eye-appealing  make-up,  plus  attention-com¬ 
pelling  positioning  BRINGS  RESULTS. 

Alone  in  the  field — ^The  Bayonne  Times  is  an  inside 
newspaper — that's  why  Bayonne  can  not  be  sold 
from  the  outside. 

Lusty  leadership  in  concentrated  circulation  and  in 
a  concentrated  sure-money  market  of  60  industries. 


'^BAYONNE 


14,100  ABC  DAILY  CIRCULATION 
92%  HOME  DEUVERED 

N«tlar«l  R«pr«Mnt«tlvM 
SOONER  E  MARTIN 
2tS  Maditon  Ava.,  Naw  York 
M  540  N.  Mtehlqan  Ava.,  Chicago  | 
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MR.  WOOLF,  world- 
prominent  artist  -  author,  is 
covering  European  action 
theaters  exclusively  for  NEA 
Service.  Known  for  his  work 
in  the  New  York  Times  and 
leading  magazines,  he  also 
contributed  the  outstanding 
war-art  of  1918  . .. 

Again,  his  intimate  sketch- 
stories  of  military  leaders  and 
G.  I.  Joes  and  Janes  will  be 
welcomed  by  hometowners 
everywhere.  They’re  now  be¬ 
ing  released  to  client  papers 
as  part  of  the 


DESTINATION  UNKNOWN:  The  first  Woolf 
drawing:  sketched  as  he  boarded  the  troop 
transport  which  carried  him  overseas. 


LL-INCLUSIVE  —  ALL-EXCLUSIVE 

Feature  Service  from 


Overseas  for  NEA! 


With  colorful  stories  and  distin¬ 
guished  sketches,  he  portrays  life 
on  the  British  Isles  front. 


461  EIGHTH  AVENUE 
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Eliott  ^alii 


i>r  <k>bt«  oontractwl  by  the  ;>bove 
tiHim-il  person.  Bjrron  R.  Smith.  8100 
So.  R  9t.  Anns,  pleaiv  send  us  our 
kr.ti<.  food  Hnd  ras  ration  liooks.  Byron. 


FROM  a  radio  advertisement  in 
the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune 
— without  comment — 

Listen  To 

Alice  McLanb's 
Fashion  Talks 
Today's  Topic: 

Rise  or  the  One-Piece  Dress 
Every  Friday — 10:30  a.m. 

■ 

FROM  the  Park  City  (Utah) 
Record,  weekly,  classifled  ad 
column: 

“Found — Lady's  purse  left  in 
my  car  while  parked.  Owner 
can  have  same  by  describing 
property  and  paying  for  this  ad. 
If  owner  can  explain  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  my  wife  how  purse  got 
into  car,  will  pay  for  ad  myself.” 
■ 

THERE  was  an  abrupt  end  to  a 
festivity  in  Moscow,  according 
to  this  brief  from  AP’s  Eddy 
Gilmore: 

“By  Eddie  Gilmore 
"Moscow,  Feb.  24  —  Foreign 
Commissar  Vyacheslav  Molo¬ 
tov's  Red  Army  Day  reception, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  social 
ailairs  since  the  start  of  the  war, 
ended  early  today  with  what 
.seemed  to— 4>ust  it.” 

■ 

CLIFF  GOVE  is  the  cub  of  the 
Associated  Press  bureau  in 
Portland.  Me.,  but  the  boys  there 
call  him  Bureau  Chief  Prank 
Murphy’s  right  hand  man.  Every¬ 
body  else  on  the  staff  is  left 
handed. 

■ 

HERBERT  V.  CARMAN,  Jr.,  di¬ 
rector  of  Public  Information 
Service  in  the  Eastern  Area, 
American  Red  Cross,  is  confident 
that  the  war  has  done  something 
to  people,  including  those  in 
telegraph  oflQces. 

One  day  Mr.  Carman  received 
a  telegram  with  his  title  ab¬ 
breviated.  It  began:  “Herbert 
V.  Carman,  Dire  Public.” 

'That  was  nothing.  The  next 
day  he  received  two  copies  of 
one  telegram,  the  duplicate  be¬ 
ing  intended  to  guarantee  his 
receipt  of  the  message.  This 
time  the  word  duplicate  was  ab¬ 
breviated.  The  telegram  began: 
“Herbert  C.  Carman,  Suspected 
Dupe.” 

■ 

THIS  is  self-explanatory  regard¬ 
ing  the  way  the  copy  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record  felt 
about  the  space  limitations  of 
his  headline. 

MAKERS  OP - 

WILL  IE  DEFERRED 

Boulder.  Colo.,  Feb.  26 — Draft 
board  members  plowed  through 
the  new  instructions,  vowed 
they'd  do  their  best.  Hereafter 
they  will  consider  for  deferment 
all  persons  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of: 

T  e  t  r  a  m  ethildiaminodiphenyl- 
methane,  diamlnodihydroanthra- 
quinone,  (diloroaminoanthraqui- 
none  and  aminopheneyamomon- 
ium  hydroxide. 

_  ■ 

A  PLAINTIVE  ad  printed  in  Ta¬ 
coma  (<Wash.)  News-Tribune 
for  Feb.  12: 

NOnCB;  Anna  C.  Smitb  harins  left 
mr  bed  and  board  and  deeerted  our 
children.  I  herebr  five  notice  that  I 
will  not  be  reeponaible  for  anjr  bills 


ead 


Red  Cross  Idea 

WADE  SCOTT,  publisher  of  the 

Terrebonne  Press  at  Houma. 
La.,  introduced  a  novel  touch  to 
his  local  Red  Cross  drive.  A  ban¬ 
ner  line  at  the  bottom  of  page 
one  read:  “Give  Your  Blood  and 
Money  to  Red  Cross — $20,200  Is 
Parish  Goal.” 

Mr.  Scott  personally  superim¬ 
posed  on  the  bottom  of  each  page 
one  an  imprint  of  his  right  hand 
in  red  ink.  “It  was  done  by  plac¬ 
ing  my  hand  on  the  ink  plate 
and  slapping.”  he  states.  “If  you 
ever  tri^  slapping  a  paper  for 
about  an  hour  you  can  imagine 
how  sore  the  hand  will  be.  I  had 
to  use  the  same  hand  all  the  way 
through  as  in  this  two-man  shop 
the  other  fellow  had  to  operate 
the  mailer.”  The  stunt  caused 
considerable  local  comment.  Mr. 
Scott  says. 

War  Window  Displays 

DISPLAY  windows  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  located 
where  thousands  of  persons  daily 
pass  them,  have  been  given  over 
almost  exclusively  to  war-con¬ 
nected  displays  for  many  weeks 
and  now  the  Courant  is  receiv¬ 
ing  compliments  from  industrial 
firms,  the  WMC  and  other  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  wartime  agencies 
for  its  pains. 

Coincident  with  the  WMC 
drive  to  recruit  help  for  the  ball 
bearing  industry  in  this  state, 
the  Courant  turned  its  windows 
over  to  ball  bearing  displays 
from  three  major  plants  in  the 
state,  aroused  much  interest  and 
was  credited  with  important  as¬ 
sistance  with  the  campaign. 

Other  displays  make  the  citi¬ 
zens  aware  of  what  war  industry 
is  doing  throughout  the  state  as 
well  as  in  their  home  area. 
Some  of  the  war  products  dis¬ 
played  are  listed  below: 

Guns  made  at  Underwood 
Elliott  Fisher  Typewriter  Com¬ 
pany:  field  telephones  and  com¬ 
munication  made  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Telephone  and  Electric 
Company;  also  a  Gray  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  display  in  the 
field  of  electronics.  TTie  com- 


STILL 

AMERICA'S 
NO.  1  MARKET 

Tbit  is  New  Yotk — not  a  boom 
town — but  Kill  fat  and  away  tbe 
country's  sreatest  reservoir  of 
buying  powei^— a  market  favored 
in  tbe  postwar  era  since  little 
time  will  be  needed  for  indut- 
I  trial  reconversion. 

In  this  greatest  of  markets  Tbe 
Sun  still  bolds  its  advertising 
leadership  among  evening  news- 
inpers— as  it  bas  for  19  consecn- 
live  years. 


plete  conversion  by  Fuller  Brush 
Company  from  peacetime  manu¬ 
facturing  of  brushes  to  wartime 
manufacture  of  brushes  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  was  depicted  in 
another  window  display. 

Interspersed  between  manu¬ 
facturing  exhibits  are  those  with 
civic  import.  At  present,  the 
Red  Cross  War  Fund  Drive  holds 
the  spotlight.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  manufacturing  displays,  pic¬ 
tures  of  battlefront  scenes  which 
tie  in  with  the  subject  at  hand 
are  used. 

Also  planned  is  Couiant  ad¬ 
vertising,  showing  by  use  of 
maps  the  way  in  which  the 
paper  covers  the  state. 

Edward  J.  BrowiT,  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  of  the  Courant,  is 
in  charge  of  the  displays. 

News  Digest  in  Ads 
AN  UNUSUALLY  prompt  and 

favorable  reader  response 
greeted  a  novel  series  of  insti¬ 
tutional  advertisements  by  a  lo¬ 
cal  insurance  agent  in  the  Ot¬ 
tumwa  ( la. )  Daily  Courier. 
Weston  M.  Cain,  tire  insurance 
agent,  has  contracted  for  three- 
column,  12-inch  space  every 
other  Saturday  in  the  Courier 
for  a  brief  local  news  review 
covering  the  past  two  weeks, 
marked  to  be  cut  out  and  mailed 
to  service  men.  The  news  is 
printed  in  the  same  eight-point 
type  as  the  Courier's  regular 
news  columns,  carries  a  mast¬ 
head,  “Ottumwa  News  for  Men 
in  Service.”  is  departmentalized 
into  “local  stuff,”  “sports,” 
“browsing,”  “servicemen”  and  a 


brief  message  from  the  editor 
The  only  advertising  u  i 
three-quarter-inch  box  enclodiu 
“Published  for  Ottumwans  in  tS 
service  by  Weston  M.  Cain  In¬ 
surance  Agency.”  The  newi 
covers  all  major  local  eveoti, 
briefed  to  one  sentence  each. 

Radio  Program 
“EASY  DOES  IT”  is  the  title  of  i 
new  radio  program,  sponsored 
by  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
emanating  from  Station  WIP  in 
Philadelphia  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  momingi. 
Devised  primarily  for  house¬ 
wives,  the  program  features  help¬ 
ful  hints  for  homenudiera,  bud¬ 
geted  meals  and  recipes,  alooi 
with  a  summary  of  the  latest  is- 
tion  points  news  and  ruhK 
Prizes  are  offered  to  women  who 
send  in  acceptable  suggestiou 
that  may  be  added  to  the  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  the  Daily  News’ 
second  new  radio  feature  intro¬ 
duced  within  two  weeks, 
other  being  “Tabloid  Column  at 
the  Air,”  a  daily  evening  news 
broadcast. 

Use  oi  Pencil  Stubs 
SIGN  OF  ENCONOMY  noted  oo 
bulletin  board  in  local  room  of 
the  Philadelphia  Records  “Plcae 
put  your  pencil  stubs  in  this  bg|. 
The  pressmen  can  make  good  uw 
of  them.  Thank  you.”  Ap¬ 
pended  is  a  heavy  manila  en¬ 
velope.  The  plan  has  worked 
out  well,  giving  the  press  room 
some  extra  tools  that  work  jat 
as  well  as  would  full-len|lh 
pencils. 


The  $64  Question 

Is  ihere  any  such  word  as  “CAN’T*'? 

The  teacher  always  said  “NO**. 

My  Mother  always  said  “NO”. 

BUT — There  is  such  a  word  when  properly  used: 
You  CAN’T  cover  the  INDIANAPOLIS  market  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR!!!! 
WHO  SAYS  SO? 

The  MERCH.ANTS  of  Indianapolis  say  so  by  their 
great  and  continued  use  of  THE  INDIANAPOLIS 
STAR!!!! 


RETAIL  LINAGE 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

Daily  and  Sunday 

1940  .  6,562,684 

1941  .  7,163,614 

1942  .  6,980,661 

1943  .  7,124,741 

And  Mi»ter  —advertising  of  local  merchants  must  keep  the  door* 
of  his  store  swinging  or — ^“Long  Time  No  See.” 

The  figures  above  for  the  past  four  years  attest  to  the  pulling 
power  of  THE  STAR — and-  the  merchants  opinion  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR. 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

National  Representatives 

New  YorSiit  Chicago,  Philadolphia,  Bottoa,  Altantat  Dolroit*  8aa  FranclM* 
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MAGNA  CHARTA 


OF  THE  U.  S. 


MERCHANT  MARINE 


From  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended:  “It  is  necessary  for  the 
national  defense  and  development  of  its 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  a  merchant 
marine  (a)  sufficient  to  carry  its  domestic 
waterborne  commerce  and  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  waterborne  export  and  im¬ 
port  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  provide  shipping  service 
on  all  routes  essential  for  maintaining  the 
flow  of  such  domestic  and  foreign  water¬ 
borne  commerce  at  all  times,  ( b)  capable 
of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military  auxil¬ 
iary  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency, 
(c)  owned  and  operated  under  the 
United  States  flag  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  insofar  as  may  be  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  (d)  composed  of  the  best- 
equipped,  safest,  and  most  suitable  types 
of  vessels,  constructed  in  the  United 
States  and  manned  with  a  trained  and 
efficient  citizen  personnel.  It  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  foster  the  development  and 
encourage  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
merchant  marine.” 

(Public  Act  835) 


HE’S  PUMPIHO  PIL  ACROSS  THE  OCEAN! 


“Skipper  of  the  oil  fields,”  you  might 
(-all  him,  for  he's  steering  rich  black 
crude  on  a  course  that  will  take  it 
across  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

In  both  war  and  peace,  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry  worker  is  in  close  partnership 
with  seafaring  men.  They  buy  his 
oil  to  fuel  their  ships,  carry  his 
petroleum  products  to  overseas 
markets . . .  and  bring  back  vital  ma¬ 
terials  for  his  tools  and  equipment. 

To  him,  and  to  the  millions  of 
miners,  ranchers  and  farmers,  fac¬ 
tory  and  office  workers  M’ho  have  a 


N.  W.  AVIt  A  SON 


direct  or  indirect  stake  in  our  foreign 
trade,  today’s  huge  and  efficient  U.  S. 
merchant  marine  is  good  news.  For 
it  assures  us  enough  shipping  to 
secure  our  foreign  trade. 

This  new  seafaring  independence 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936. 

In  that  momentous  Act,  Congress 
declared  that  a  large  and  all-Ameri¬ 
can  merchant  marine  is  ‘^necessary 
for  the  national  defense  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  ( our)  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce.*’ 


American 


That  policy  has  guided  American 
Export  Lines  in  peace  and  in  war. 
New  U.  S.-hui1t  ships  and  citizen 
crews  helped  us  carry  the  products 
of  American  farms  and  industries 
to  Mediterranean,  Black  Sea,  and 
Indian  Ocean  ports  before  the  war. 

Today,  under  War  Shipping  Ad¬ 
ministration  direction,  our  share  of 
the  new  shipping  supplies  many 
Allied  fronts.  Tomorrow,  we  will 
he  proud  to  help  maintain  America’s 
new-found  major  place  on  the 
world’s  oceans. 


Lines 
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Amstiesn  Export  AMints,  too,  with  giant  flying  boats,  ora  shortening  the  supply  Ones  toossr  fighting  men. 
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PROMOTION 

Ad  vice:  V  iewPr  emotion 
As  Future  Insurance 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THIS  is  going  to  be  short  and 

to  the  point  —  probably  the 
shortest  lead  we  have  written  in 
a  long  time.  But  we  think  it  will 
cover  the  ground  and  need  no 
elaboration. 

Promotion  men  are  In  a  psy¬ 
chological  quandary  these  days. 
No  circulation  wanted.  Adver¬ 
tising  being  turned  away.  How 
can  the  maintenance  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  function  be  justified? 

Doesn’t  it  just  add  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  embarrassment  to 
promote  what  you  don’t  have 
to  sell?  Shouldn’t  promotion  ac¬ 
tivity  be  trimmed  down  to  a 
minimum,  maybe  to  nothing  at 
all? 

To  such  inquiries,  this  is  what 
we  say; 

Here  Are  the  Answers 

1.  Your  current  promotion  has 
little  to  do  with  current  busi¬ 
ness.  You  are  creating  impres¬ 
sions  for  next  year,  for  after  the 
war.  Stop  them  now  and  you’ll 
be  at  a  disadvantage  later,  just 
when  you  want  the  lift  of  pro¬ 
motion  the  most. 

2.  If  your  shop  is  like  most 
newspapers,  the  idea  of  consist¬ 
ent  promotion  had  to  be  sold 
slowly,  painfully  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Interrupt  the 
program  now  for  a  few  months, 
or  a  year  or  so,  and  you’ll  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  start  the  selling 
process  all  over  again.  “We  got 
along  without  it  all  right  in  1944 
and  1945.  didn’t  we?" 

3.  Inter-media  competition  is 
getting  fiercer  and  fiercer.  Every 
good  piece  of  individual  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  can  help  all  news¬ 
papers.  Is  this  a  time  for  any  of 
us  to  pass  up  a  turn  at  bat?  Not 
so  long  as  radio  and  magazines 
are  in  there  slugging  promo- 
tionally. 

4.  l^at  happens  to  a  lawn- 
mower,  an  automobile,  a  piano 
that  isn’t  used  for  a  couple  of 
years?  That's  what  happens  to 
a  promotion  organization  that 
stops  functioning.  It’s  a  serious 
question  whether  you  ever  get  it 
going  properly  again. 

5.  Do  you  think  your  leading 
department  store  should  stop  ad¬ 
vertising,  now  that  merchandise 
is  short  and  customers  plentiful? 
How  about  your  national  ac¬ 
counts.  including  those  in  100% 
war  production?  Should  they 
stop  advertising?  Then  why 
should  you? 

Natiirally,  the  wasteful,  the 
lavish,  the  ill-planned  must  be 
eliminated.  But  your  basic  pro¬ 
motion  program  is  more  vital 
than  ever. 

Don’t  let  anything  happen  to 
It! 


Ask  E.  K.  Gaylord 

wtiat  cetwmnlit  thewad  a  larqa  Okla* 
Noma  Ctfv  atidlaaca  an  axparimant 
proving  Hio  Mporiority  of  naoipapar 
advartiiing  lo  radio. 


Madison's  Market 

NO  PHASE  of  promotion  has 

improved  more  over  the  past 
few  years  than  the  planning  of 
the  market  folder.  From  some¬ 
what  crude  and  stereotyped  be¬ 
ginnings  the  market  folder  has 
developed  into  a  practical  and 
important  institution  and.  inter¬ 
estingly  enough,  the  greatest 
progress  has  been  shown  by 
newspapers  in  moderate-sized 
markets. 

We  have  received  from  L.  E. 
Heindel.  advertising  director  of 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers, 
a  collection  of  material  which  is 
currently  being  released  to  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  advertisers  and 
which  illustrates  how  intelli¬ 
gently  market  data  is  being  pre¬ 
sented  these  days. 

There  are  two  printed  folders, 
one  devoted  to  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  and  farm  income  of  the 
area,  the  other  to  postwar  popu¬ 
lation,  industrial  and  trade 
opportunities  of  Metropolitan 
Madison.  Both  folders  are  com¬ 
prehensive,  pertinent,  full  of 
statistical  meat. 

But  no  four-page  folder  can 
answer  the  questions  of  all  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Each  classification  has 
its  own  special  interests  which  it 
is  hard  to  serve  in  any  general 
promotion  piece.  Recognizing 
this,  the  Madison  Newspapers 
have  prepared  two  supplement¬ 
ary  series  of  mimeographed 
sheets  —  for  national  accounts 
and  for  retail  accounts. 

For  example,  a  drug  manufac¬ 
turer  receives  with  his  printed 
folders  data  sheets  on  popula¬ 
tion,  retail  drug  sales,  drug  out¬ 
lets,  etc.,  while  a  grocery  manu¬ 
facturer  gets  the  corresponding 
data  pertaining  to  food.  Thus 
the  Madison  market  information 
is  completely  flexible. 

We  were  particularly  amazed 
and  impressed  by  one  group  of 
sheets  in  the  retail  series. 

These  give  the  percentage  of 
total  retail  sales  in  each  of  four 
major  categories  made  by  indi- 
vidal  local  stores  over  a  four- 
year  period.  Nineteen  stores  are 


listed  in  the  women’s  wear  class¬ 
ification,  for  instance,  and  the 
percentage  of  the  total  women’s 
wear  business  each  did  in  1939, 
1940,  1941  and  1942. 

What  endless  opportunities 
such  figures  offer  to  compare 
sales  achievement  with  advertis¬ 
ing  performance.  The  Madison 
Newspapers  must  enjoy  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  special  confidence  with 
local  merchants  that  figures  for 
such  a  compilation  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

In  the  Moil 

CORRESPONDENT  Gordon 

Gammack,  staff  writer  for  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  did  a  series  of  stories  on 
the  battles  fought  in  Italy  by 
the  34th  Division*  (mostly  Iowa 
boys).  The  best  of  these  have 
been  reprinted  in  booklet  form 
and  offered  to  Iowa  folks  via 
editorial  boxes  and  radio  an¬ 
nouncements.  Promotion  Mana¬ 
ger  John  Marston  writes  that 
some  8.500  requests  for  the  book¬ 
let  were  received. 

The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Her¬ 
ald-Express  again  stresses  its 
circulation  volume  in  a  self¬ 
mailing  folder  captioned,  “in- 
QUIZitive?”  Copy  asks  four 
questions  the  answers  to  which 
reveal  that  West  Coast  cities 
lead  in  circulation  gains.  Los  An¬ 
geles  has  greatest  gains  of  all 
and  Herald-Express  is  first  in 
circulation  in  Los  Angeles. 

Guessing  Gome 

THE  Boston  Post  makes  use  of 

a  good  gag  to  emphasize  its 
circulation  position  in  the  Boston 
market.  It  is  a  simple,  little 
folder — post  card  size— entitled 
“Boston  Market  Quiz.”  Inside 
the  flap  is  a  challenge:  “What 
do  you  know  about  Boston  news¬ 
paper  circulations?”  beneath 
which  are  seven  dotted  lines  on 
which  to  enter  the  seven  Boston 
papers  in  order  of  circulation 
volume.  Another  flap,  held  closed 
by  two  staples,  can  be  pulled 
open  to  reveal  a  bar  chart  giving 
the  correct  answer. 

This  device,  we  think,  makes 
a  much  more  vivid  impression 
than  an  ordinary  circulation 
statement  possibly  could. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Acrency  Moves 

Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co..  Inc., 
moved  from  its  present  location 
at  570  Lexington  Avenue,  on 
March  4  to  larger  quarters  at 
285  Madison  Avenue. 


Managing  Editor  Wanted 

publishers  of  a  Southern  newspaper  combination. 
60.000  to  75.000  population  range,  need  a  seasoned  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  with  Ideas,  Initiative  and  the  ability  to  select 
good  men  and  direct  them  properly. 

This  is  a  permanent  position  for  an  up-and-coming  news 
executive  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  his  present  connection.  Our  own  employees 
know  about  this  advertisement  and  you  can  write  In 
confidence  about  your  ability,  desires  and  the  financial 
opportxmlty  you  would  require  to  make  a  change. 

Send  all  the  Information  we  need  to  know  In  your  first 
letter,'  with  a  snapshot  if  possible.  Address  Box  1260, 
0/0  Editor  Publisher. 


AANR  to  Meet  in 
N.  Y.  April  23 

The  American  Associatloii  oljU 
Newspaper  Representatives  cob?- 
prising  the  regional  Newspsptrl 
Representatives  Associations  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
San  Francisco  will  hold  ih 
spring  dinner  meeting  on  Sun¬ 
day,  April  23,  at  2  p.m.  at  Ntw 
York’s  Waldorf-Astoria  HofiL 
(Jansen  Suite).  ^ 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  thai 
AANR  will  meet  prior  to  the  fut 
membership  meeting.  Results  cd; 
the  nationally  coordinated  s 
efforts  made  possible  on  bel 
of  all  newspapers  through  th( 
representatives’  national  orgi 
zation  will  be  reviewed.  ' 
possibilities  for  unprecedeni 
national  sales  effort  for 
newspaper  medium  in  the 
war  era  will  be  discussed. 


Premium  Men  Meet 


Speakers  at  a  special  meet 


etiad 

of  the  Premium  Advertising 
sociation  of  America,  Inc.,  New 
York,  this  week  asserted  th^' 
the  government  seems  to 
changed  its  policy  of  opposii 
to  premiums.  Joseph  S.  Pe 
vice-president,  Sperry  &  Hui 
inson  Co.,  stated  that  goven 
ment  agencies  are  willing  S 
issue  directives  to  permit  poiSfl 
of  the  industry  to  go  ahead. 
was  also  pointed  out  that 
anti-premium  provision  in  i 
WPB  outlery  order  was 
inated  after  members  of  the 
dustry  presented  their  vi( 
point. 


BdHor's  own  ohort  fentnn. 
fipnii  novvr.  pnxr  pr|»prr-aa  now 
rwuiinx  la  nevcral  Importaat 
Dowoiwpefa. 


Write  for  rate*  to  Wllfrod 
C7T.  ei7  Blm  St,.  Amaafcaf7> 
Mate. 


(See  p»ge  42) 
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STANDARD  PARACHUTE  CORPORATION 


INFLATION  IS 
UNWELCOME,  TOO 

The  most  unwelcome  vis~ 
itor  on  the  home  front  is 
inflation.  To  hold  the  line 
against  this  intruder,  con¬ 
serve  what  you  have,  buy 
only  what  you  really  need 
and  .  .  . 

HOARD  WAR  RONOSI 


UNWELCOME  VISITOR 

All  dressed  up  and  someplace  to  go!  He  and  thousands  like  him 
are  paying  calls  on  Hitler’s  Fortress  Europa.  Unwelcome  visitors,  but  each 
believes  in  a  code  of  etiquette  Hitler  doesn’t  understand  —  the  dignity  of 
human  liberty.  So  U.S.  Paratroopers  range  high,  wide  and  handsome  over 
world  battlefronts  to  restore  the  courtesies  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Here  in  sunny  San  Diego,  the  men  and  women  of  Standard  Parachute 
Corporation  toil  wholeheartedly  to  supply  “parachutes  with  a  pedigree”  for 
our  Paratroopers  and  Flight  Crews.  The  needlecraft  skills  that  go  into  ’chutes 
today  wiU  be  applied  after  Victory  to  the  production  of  civilian  goods  with 
the  Stanpar  label. 


EXCLUSIVE  AP  picture  of  Senator 
Barkley  leaving  Senate  office 
building  —  taken  by  A  P  Staff 
Photographer  Charles  P.  Gorry  — 
topped  fost,  comprehensive  AP 
newsphoto  coverage  throughout 
the  Barkley  case  developments. 


Left  to  right,  A  P’s  Senate  staff: 
Jock  Bell,  head  of  the  staff; 
Don  Hyndman,  Ernest  Vaccoro 
and  Howard  Flieger.  Bottom: 
Francis  J.  Kelly. 


T  TAKES  TEAMWORK  to  be  first  and  exclusive 
with  Washington  news  and  pictures. 

Teamwork  and  the  superb  reporting  of  AP's  veteran 
Senate  staff  provided  Associated  Press  newspapers  with  the 
first  news  of  Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley's  clash  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  from  start  to  finish. 

Jack  Bell,  head  of  AP's  Senate  staff,  reported  first  and 
exclusively  on  February  17  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  definitely  wovild 
veto  the  tax  bill. 

Francis  J.  Kelly  was  first  to  report  February  23  that  Bark¬ 
ley's  resignation  was  imminent.  Kelly  followed  up  with  another 
first— the  bulletin  on  Barkley's  formal  aimoimcement. 

Working  expertly  and  fast.  Kelly,  Howard  Flieger,  Don 
Hyndman  and  Ernest  Vaccoro, delivered  the  colorful,  minute- 
by-minute  accoimt  of  the  spectacular  developments  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  Their  stories  won  smash  play  the  coimtry  over. 

Associated  Press  newspapers  depend  on  AP  teamwork 
to  score  wherever  the  big  news  and  pictures  break— at  home 
and  abroad. 
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RESEARCH  ON  FREEDOM 

OUR  ideas  on  the  freedoms  guaranteed 

under  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  should  be  considerably  clari* 
fled  during  the  next  couple  of  years,  espe¬ 
cially  with  respect  to  freedom  of  the 
press. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  liberal  prize  for  the  best  essay 
on  press  freedom,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  many  a  newspaperman  and  journal¬ 
ism  student  is  sharpening  pencils  and 
thoughts  in  an  effort  to  make  a  genuine 
contribution  to  the  national  philosophy 
and  at  the  same  time  add  to  his  bank  ac¬ 
count. 

This  week  Chicago  University  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  administer  a  fund 
granted  by  the  Time,  Inc.,  organization  for 
a  two-year  research  project  on  press  free¬ 
dom.  The  committee  is  head^  by  Dr, 
Robert  Hutchins,  president  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  The  joint  sponsorship  indicates 
that  the  job  will  be  thoroughly  done.  ( See 
story  on  page  22  for  personnel  of  the 
committee  and  other  details.) 

It  may  seem  curious  that  two  magazines 
should  have  evinced  such  sharp  interest  in 
the  free  press  question  at  this  time.  The 
subject  has  been  of  primary  interest  to 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  for  the  past 
ten  years,  after  decades  in  which  it  was 
rarely  mentioned.  At  least  three  major 
cases  have  been  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  since  1935,  and  in  all 
of  them  the  Court  has  spoken  for  the 
broadest  possible  application  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  guarantee.  All  of  these  cases 
concerned  daily  newspapers,  and  the  only 
magazine  whi^  has  been  involved  with 
the  possibility  of  government  control  has 
been  Esquire,  against  which  the  Postmas¬ 
ter  General  recently  made  an  adverse 
ruling  on  its  second  class  mailing  priv¬ 
ileges. 

It  is  healthy  indeed  that  the  old  and 
respected  Atlantic  and  the  young  and  vig¬ 
orous  Time  have  moved  to  whet  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  this  vital  topic.  The  conduct 
of  a  global  war  inevitably  leads  to  in¬ 
creasing  concentration  of  power  in  the 
Federal  government,  with  wartime  cen¬ 
sorship  conferring  powers  of  control  over 
printed  and  spoken  words  unthinkable  un¬ 
der  peace  conditions.  Those  powers  must 
be  constantly  watched  by  all  elements  of 
the  press  and  the  public.  They  must  be 
carefully  limited  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  granted,  and  strong  provision 
must  be  made  for  their  termination  as  soon 
as  the  war  emergency  ends.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  nations  stands  as  proof  that 
government  control  over  media  of  public 
communications  is  more  easily  started  than 
stopped  and  that  its  exercise  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  men  leads  inevitably  to  de¬ 
struction  of  other  liberties  dear  to  human 
beings. 

Editob  &  Publisher  believes  that  the 
vigilance  necessary  to  preserve  the  First 
Amendment  as  the  keystone  of  all  demo¬ 
cratic  freedoms  will  be  promoted  by  the 
intelligent  efforts  of  these  publishing 
houses,  and  it  extends  to  them  its  hearty 
good  wishes  for  their  successful  con¬ 
clusion. 


And  when  the  thouNand  years  are  finished, 
Satan  will  be  released  from  his  prison,  and  will 
go  forth  and  deceive  the  nations  which  are  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  Cog  and  Magog, 
and  will  gather  them  together  for  the  battle. 

—APOCALYPSE  XX,  7. 


AGAIN— THE  FACTS! 

WHEN  the  Canadian  newsprint  adminis¬ 
trator  decreed  that  the  paper  industry 
of  Canada  should  not  manufacture  30- 
pound  newsprint  pending  an  investigation 
that  should  end  before  April  30.  the  word 
was  most  unwelcome  to  a  good  many 
metropolitan  newspapers.  Despite  that 
fact.  Editor  &  Publisher  approves  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Guy  C.  Hoult  in  that  it  is  a 
definite  step  toward  finding  the  true  facts 
of  the  situation.  So  far  those  facts  have 
been  obscured  between  the  wishes  of 
United  States  publishers,  who  have  used 
30-pound  paper  and  found  it  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  and  of  the  Canadian  paper  mill 
people  who  are  apparently  reluctant  to 
alter  the  statistical  base  of  their  product. 

In  this  situation,  only  the  true  facts 
count.  If  the  paper  industry’s  claims  cnn 
be  sustained,  there  can  be  no  real  gain  in 
substituting  the  lighter  weight  for  the 
standard  which  has  prevailed  for  the  past 
20  years.  These  claims  are  based  entirely 
upon  technical  grounds  which  cannot  be 
evaluated  accurately  by  people  unac¬ 
quainted  with  paper-making. 

Honesty  and  candor  are  demanded  on 
both  sides  of  this  question.  The  basic  sit¬ 
uation  is  that  United  States  newspapers, 
normally  using  nearly  4,000,000  tons  a  year 
of  paper,  have  to  face  a  cut  substantially 
below  that  mark  because  of  war  condi¬ 
tions — mainly  a  shortage  of  labor  in  the 
Canadian  woods.  Some  of  the  best  minds 
in  American  newspaperdom  believe  that 
this  handicap  can  be  greatly  modified  by 
adoption  of  a  30-pound  standard  instead 
of  the  accepted  32-poimd  base.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  industry  has  cited  numerous  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  change,  and  it  is  understand¬ 
able  that  its  argument  is  primarily  selfish. 

Editor  &  Publisher  hopes  that  Adminis¬ 
trator  Hoult  and  his  associate  investiga¬ 
tors  will  make  an  earnest  effort  to  learn 
the  facts  from  all  sides. 

THE  SYSTEM  WORKS 

ANYONE  who  believes  that  the  European 
Parliamentary  system  of  government  is 
superior  to  the  American  idea  of  Congres¬ 
sional  rule  might  examine  last  week’s  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  controversy  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  Senator  Barkley.  By  any 
standard  of  parliamentary  sovereignty 
which  has  prevailed  for  half  a  century  or 
more,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  ex¬ 


isting  government  would  have  been  coat- 
pelled  to  quit  office.  A  new  miwin^ 
would  have  had  to  take  office  under  cr 
ceedingly  difficult  conditions.  The  oppc^ 
tunity  would  have  been  excellent  for  u 
American  Clemenceau,  of  whom  it  is  i*. 
lated  that  before  the  last  war  he  had 
knocked  out  in  quick  succession  19  aip). 
rants  to  the  presidency  of  the  council 
’The  20th  survivor,  the  only  remainini 
candidate  of  even  approximate  availability 
was  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  a  garrulous  lawyer 
who  was  to  prove  a  thorn  in  the  side  for 
both  the  Tiger  of  France  and  President 
Wilson  in  the  1919  Peace  Conference. 

We  didn’t  and  we  won’t  have  that  ei- 
perience  here.  For  one  reason,  our  syi- 
tem  has  flexibility  that  prevent  its  wreck¬ 
age  through  personal  conflict  or  momen¬ 
tary  misjudgment  by  either  a  legislatw 
or  the  executive.  For  another,  we  havei 
press  that  reports  legislative  events  u 
they  happen  and  not  at  the  wishes  of,  or 
in  the  pay  of,  any  parliamentary  faction. 
We  can  grant  that  our  system  is  far  fron 
perfect.  We  can  grant,  too,  that  the  prea 
doesn’t  bat  1,000. 

It  would  have  been  tragic  for  the  world 
had  the  American  government  been  coo- 
pelled  to  shift  responsibility  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  affiin 
under  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in 
the  tax  controversy.  ’That  would  haw 
been  a  wholly  different  set-up  from  a  (cn- 
eral  election  in  which  the  popular  chm 
had  been  registered.  Happily,  the  outcomt 
keeps  things  on  an  even  keel  now,  and 
affords  the  country  a  normal  chance  to 
demonstrate  next  November  that  the 
American  plan  of  democracy  can  stand 
the  strains  of  war  without  breaking. 

HYSTERICAL  LEGISLATION 

ONE  CAN  ADMIRE  the  purpose  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  law  and  still  not  agree  with  the 
method  by  which  it  plans  to  accomplhh 
that  purpose.  One  can  even  believe  that 
the  method  will  wholly  fail  to  accompUA 
the  intended  purpose.  Both  of  these  criti¬ 
cisms,  we  believe,  can  be  applied  to  the 
bill  introduced  in  the  New  York  Stale 
legislature  by  Mr.  Steingut,  amending  the 
criminal  libel  law  to  include  “group  libeL' 
i.e.,  the  libeling  of  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  in  the  state  under  the  head  of  race, 
color,  or  religion. 

Ail  who  have  studied  American  histoQ 
know  that  every  racial,  colored,  and  rdh 
gious  group  has  at  one  time  or  anothB 
been  the  butt  of  the  prejudices  of  othB 
groups,  minority  or  majority,  racial  « 
religious.  Every  one  of  them,  on  sone 
occasion,  could  have  cladmed  group  liM 
under  statutes  like  that  proposed  by  Ar 
semblyman  Steingut — but  all  except  tho* 
presently  under  the  fires  of  bigotry  haw 
emerged  from  the  shadows  of  persecutka 

Drastic  and  all-embracing  law  is  not  the 
best  instrument  of  correction  of  sud 
abuses  against  the  national  tradition.  !■ 
fact,'  it  is  no  correction  at  all.  It  is  mat 
likely  to  fan  the  flames  of  bigoted  prejr 
dice  than  to  extinguish  them.  There  ia  d» 
substitute  for  time  and  education  in  tht 
elimination  of  race  and  religious  prejudka 
and  neither  has  had  sufficient  opportiuW 
for  the  protection  of  the  peoples  oif 
whom  this  law  is  intended  as  a  shiek- 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


G.  CowIcB,  Jr. 


GARDNER  COWLES,  JR.,  re¬ 
cently  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  and 
Tribune  Com¬ 
pany.  He  had 
held  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  vice- 
president  previ¬ 
ously.  John 
Cowles  contin¬ 
ues  in  active 
charge  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  „ 

Charles  W. 

Morrison,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the 
Mor  finsburg 

(W.  Va.)  Journal,  was  seriously 
injured  Feb.  25,  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  as  he  was  crossing  the 
street.  He  was  reported  to  have 
suffered  a  fracture  of  a  bone  in 
his  lower  right  leg,  a  broken 
nose,  and  bad  head  cuts  and 
bruises. 

William  G.  Harris,  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  Tenn.,  has  purchased 
the  entire  stock  of  the  Columbia 
(Tenn.)  Maury  Democrat,  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper.  Mr.  Harris  has 
been  co-owner  of  the  newspaper 
with  Howard  W.  Maxwell  for 
about  six  months.  The  latter 
has  entered  the  Army.  Mr. 
Harris  announced  that  Floyd 
Bryan  will  be  business  manager, 
and  Cecil  M.  Jones,  managing 
e^tor. 

Norman  R.  Hamilton,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Portsmouth  ( Va. )  Star 
is  a  candidate  for  mayor  of 
Portsmouth,  subject  to  the  April 
primary. 

Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher  of 
the  Anderson  (S.  C. )  Inde¬ 
pendent  Tribune  and  Daily  Mail, 
recently  was  presented  an  hon¬ 
orary  life  membership  in  the 
Anderson  Lions  Club.  This  is 
the  first  honorary  life  member¬ 
ship  ever  presented  to  anyone  in 
the  history  of  the  Anderson  or¬ 
ganization. 


Beacon  Journal  underwent  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  at 
Peoples  Hospital,  Akron,  last 
week. 

Howard  M.  Booth,  business 
manager  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette,  has  been  named  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Worcester  Committee 
of  the  Pan-American  Society  of 
Massachusetts. 

Lee  Boylan  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  advertising  staff  of 
Parade  in  Detroit.  Mr.  Boylan 
was  formerly  with  the  Detroit 
and  Chicago  staffs  of  Collier’s. 
Alfred  J.  Boaz  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Parade’s  Detroit 
office  to  Chicago. 

Milo  Rogers,  of  the  display 
advertising  staff  of  the  Jackson 
( Mich. )  Citizen  Patriot,  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  newly-organized 
Jackson  Boosters  Club,  formed 
to  encourage  commimity  and 
school  athletics  in  the  city. 

Gene  Kuefner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of 
Look  magazine.  Mr.  Kuefner 
has  been  associated  with  Look 
for  five  years,  serving  as  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  prior 
to  his  new  appointment. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

LOUIS  B.  SELTZER,  editor  of 

the  Cleveland  Press,  this  week 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Convention  and  Vis¬ 
itors’  Bureau  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  Hotel  Statler.  ’The  Cleve¬ 
land  Convention  and  Visitors’ 
Bureau  is  the  organization  which 
brought  the  city  to  leadership 
as  a  convention  center.  John  F. 
Patt,  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Station  WGAR,  was 
elected  vice-president  for  the 
coming  year  and  N.  R.  Howard, 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  News, 
and  Allen  L.  Billingsley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross, 
advertising,  were  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors. 

E.  O.  Whitman,  formerly  re¬ 
write  man  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  day  city  editor. 

James  Murray  has  joined  the 


In  The  Business  Office 

LEONARD  WILLOX,  on  the 

promotion  staff  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  for  the 
past  nine  years,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  research  and  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Willox  succeeds  Gilbert  Victor, 
on  the  bureau’s  staff  since  early 
1M3,  who  has  left  for  service 
with  the  Army. 

Vernon  J.  Kelso,  now  assistant 
subscription  manager  with  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib- 
une,  will  leave  that  position 
March  10  to  operate  a  Hybrid 
«ed  com  service  in  Des  Moines, 
wore  going  to  Des  Moines, 

Kelso  had  been  circulation  man¬ 
ager  at  Shawnee.  Okla.,  and  is 
orated  with  originating  the 
plan  now  widely  known  for 
Maintaining  weekly  collections 
from  subscribers  served  by  mail 
on  week-days  and  by  motor  ear¬ 
ner  on  Sundays. 

Joseph  M.  Aylward,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Akron  ( O. )  - 
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Los  Angeles  Examiner  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  He  formerly  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  and  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times. 

Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  is 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Council,  an 
agency  for  the  improvement  of 
economic,  civic  and  racial  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  South. 

Seth  Whitmore,  business  news 
editor  of  the  Lansing  ( Mich. ) 
State  Journal,  has  announced  his 
resignation  as  state  softball 
conunissioner  for  the  National 
Amateur  Softball  Association. 
Whitmore  said  increased  activi¬ 
ties  in  other  fields  necessitated 
his  resignation.  Whitmore  has 
served  as  commissioner  since 
1934  and  organized  the  Michigan 
Softball  Association,  the  largest 
amateur  sports  body  in  the  state. 

Norman  McCauley,  until  re¬ 
cently  a  member  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  News, 
now  is  affiliated  with  the  FBI 
in  a  Washington,  D.  C.  job. 

Thomas  Emmett  Murphy,  a 
contributor  to  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  and  Readers'  Digest, 
has  joined  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  as  an  editorial  writer. 

W.  W.  Ball,  editor  of  the 
Charleston  (S.  C. )  News  and 
Courier,  was  principal  speaker 
at  the  recent  launching  of  the 
U.S.S.  Bristol,  named  for  the 
late  Admiral  Arthur  Leroy  Bris¬ 
tol,  U.S.N.,  of  Charleston,  who 
died  aboard  his  flagship  at  Ar¬ 
gentine,  Newfoundland,  April  20, 
1942.  ’The  launching  took  place 
at  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard. 

Dean  Newman  is  new  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Anderson 
( S.  C. )  Mail;  Audrey  Lever,  new 
society  editor,  and  J.  W. 
Zischang  is  the  new  news  editor 
of  the  Independent-Tribune,  and 
Betty  Zischang,  new  feature 
writer. 

Lew  Morrison,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  outdoor  editor,  is  di¬ 
recting  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Civilian  Marksmanship 
competition  in  Wisconsin. 

Owen  P.  Griffith,  formerly  a 
sports  writer  with  the  Montreal 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


if  April  2y  the  presold  adventure  strip  character,  "Captain 
Midnight,”  begins  a  new,  exciting  spy  episode.  This  7-day-a- 
week  comic  page  feature  is 
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thrills,  mystery  and  intrigue 
readers  will  enjoy. 
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Editors  from  Coast 
to  Coast  Welcome 
the  New  Column 
WASHINGTON 
CALLING  by 

MARQUIS 

CHILDS 

‘‘A  liberal  and  a  crusader,  he  is 
a  hard-hitter  who  lights  fair  and 
clean.  Childs  brings  to  his  task 
of  interpreter  of  national  affairs, 
as  they  are  revealed  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  awareness,  vigor,  integrity, 
wisdom  and  alertness." 

— The  Detroit  tree  Press 

“I  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  how 
very  pleased  we  are  to  be  able  to 
present  your  column  in  the  Foot. 

.  .  .  1  should  like  to  compliment 
yon  not  only  on  the  simple  and 
unhurried  tone  of  the  columns, 
bat  upon  the  great  wisdom  used 
in  determining  its  maximum 
length  .  .  .  you  have  the  favored 
spot  on  our  editorial  page." 

— Ted  Thacxsey,  editor.  The 
New  York  Post 

“We  have  had  much  favorable 
reaction  to  your  column  here. 
Personally,  I  am  pleased  with  it." 
— Harold  F.  Wheeler,  managing 
editor,  Boston  Traveler 

“1  am  delighted  to  have  yoiu 
column  in  The  Times  and  we 
have  had  quite  favorable  com¬ 
ment  on  your  pieces  to  date." 

— Russ  Stewart,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  The  Chicago  Times 

“1  feel  that  Marquis  W.  Childs 
is  doing  a  remarkably  good  job. 
He  is  a  brave,  courageous  writer 
and  his  viewpoint  is  progressive 
and  liberal  and  1  am  confident 
the  people  in  our  area  are  going 
to  like  him." 

— Harold  B.  Johnson,  editor, 
Watertown  Daily  Times 

**Nice  going  Childs  feature.  It 
will  click." 

—Cliff  Harrison,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  The  Seattle  Star 

“I  told  one  of  our  editors  that  I 
am  dead  sure  that  that  man, 
Childs,  will  hit  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  spots  in  this  sort  of  job  in 
the  United  States." 

— E.  Robert  Stevenson,  editor, 
Waterbary  Republican  and 
American 

In  its  first  three  weeks, 
**Washington  Calling'^  by 
Marquis  Childs,  with  115 
subscribers,  has  broken  all 
records  for  a  new  column. 

For  samples,  please  write  to 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42NO  STREET, 

NEW  YORK  17,  N  Y. 
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continued  from  page  33 

Gazette  and  Montreal  Herald, 
has  joined  the  sports  department 
of  the  Hartford  ( Conn. )  Courant. 

William  J.  Lee,  sports  editor  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
and  Mrs.  Lee,  a  former  reporter 
on  the  Courant’s  staff,  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  son,  Jeffry  Vincent  Lee, 
born  Feb.  22. 

G.  Robert  Jernberg,  formerly 
reporter  on  the  old  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Post,  but  recently  public 
relations  counsellor  of  Worcester 
County  Extension  Service,  has 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Worcester  Evening  Gazette. 

Harry  R.  Till,  a  member  of  the 
art  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  designed  the  book 
plates  adopted  as  the  official  in¬ 
signia  of  the  Valley  Forge  Park 
Commission,  which  will  be 
placed  on  all  volumes  accepted 
for  the  new  reference  library  for 
park  visitors. 

Tom  Weiss,  formerly  of  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman  and 
United  Press,  has  joined  the 
Press  Association  bureau  in 
Portland,  Ore. 

William  J.  McCulloch,  foreign 
news  editor  of  the  Hamilton 
(Ont)  Spectator,  resigned  re¬ 
cently,  after  23  years  of  service 
on  the  Spectator,  to  accept  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Hamilton 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Harry  Eisen,  formerly  sports 
editor  of  the  Sudbury  (Ont.) 
Star,  is  now  writing  sports  on 
the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press. 

Fred  C.  Schneider,  Jr.,  Chat¬ 
tanooga  ( Tenn. )  Times  reporter, 
Feb.  26  was  awarded  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Salvage  Committee’s 
■'Certificate  for  Patriotic  Serv¬ 
ice”  in  connection  with  his  news¬ 
paper  work  on  behalf  of  the 
various  campaigns  conducted  in 
Chattanooga  during  the  war 
emergency. 

Ralph  L.  Watts  has  succeeded 
Robert  Ball  as  aviation  editor  of 
the  Detroit  News.  Ball  has  been 
inducted  into  the  Army. 

Albert  N.  Burkholder,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Reading  (Pa.) 
Eagle,  who  was  confined  to  St. 
Joseph’s  Hospital,  has  returned 
to  his  home  after  celebrating 
his  83rd  birthday  in  the  hos¬ 
pital. 

Gordon  Baxter,  formerly  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  ( Tex. )  Caller- 
Times,  has  joined  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Light  staff  as  photog¬ 
rapher. 

Dolores  Rielly  and  Margaret 
Kirby,  both  recent  additions  to 
the  staff  of  the  Rock  Island  ( Ill. ) 
Argus,  are  graduates  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Martha  Smith,  formerly 
of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  is  on  the  rim 
of  the  San  Antonio  ( Tex. )  Light 
copydesk,  having  replaced  Miss 
Margaret  Presnall,  who  resigned 
to  join  the  WASPS. 

Harry  Reckner,  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  News  city  desk  assistant, 
and  Mrs.  Reckner  are  parents 
of  a  baby  daughter  bom  in  Nix 
Hospital. 

John  Alvin  (Sheeny)  White, 
Chattanooga  ( Tenn. )  News-Free 
Press  photographer,  has  been 


discharged  from  the  Navy  and 
has  returned  to  his  job. 

C.  H.  Edwards,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  has  joined  the  reportorial 
.staff  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times.  Edwards  was  recently 
assistant  public  relations  officer 
at  the  Vigo  Ordnance  plant  near 
Terre  Haute,  and  previous  to 
that  editor  of  the  Berlin  (Witf. ) 
Journal. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Luse  has  resigned 
from  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal  to 
make  her  home  at  Dayton,  where 
her  husband,  recently  discharged 
from  the  Army,  lives. 

Maurice  Phillips  has  joined 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times,  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Campbell  is  a  new  copy 
reader  for  the  paper.  . 

Ed  Strong,  former  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
has  been  appointed  women’s 
editor. 

Harold  Hunt,  veteran  drama 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  is  convalescing  from 
pneumonia  and  will  be  away 
from  his  desk  for  some  time. 

Harold  W.  Cuffel,  formerly 
with  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Journal,  Salem  (Ore.)  States¬ 
man,  and  owner  of  the  Stayton 
<  Ore.)  Mail,  has  joined  the  copy- 
desk  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal. 

Virgil  Smith  has  rejoined  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian  edi¬ 
torial  staff  after  serving  as  news 
editor  of  the  KGW-KEX  radio 
stations. 

Elvis  Lane,  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  reporter,  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Marines. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Ingram,  former 
editor  of  the  Thomaston  (Ga. ) 
Times  and  well  -  known  in 
Georgia  and  Atlanta  advertising 
circles  for  the  past  20  years,  has 
been  named  fashion  and  beauty 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal. 

Dorothy  F.  Tapley,  who  was 
in  the  library  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  when  it  closed, 
and  has  since  been  in  research 
work  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 
Inc.,  advertising  agency,  and 
J.  B.  Lippincott,  book  publish¬ 
ers,  has  joined  the  library  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

David  G.  Wittels,  who  resigned 
from  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  while  trav¬ 
eling  in  Australia  as  a  foreign 
correspondent  for  that  news¬ 
paper,  when  his  tour  was  can¬ 
celled.  has  returned  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  expects  soon  to  be¬ 
come  a  news  commentator  for 
one  of  the  Philadelphia  radio 
stations. 

Jack  Hemstock,  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  sports  writer,  has  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  city  news  depart¬ 
ment 

Anna  Bunker  has  been  shifted 
from  the  advertising  staff  to  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Marshfield 
(Ore.)  Coos  Bay  Times,  follow¬ 
ing  the  resignation  and  marriage 
of  Lucille  McClain,  city  editor. 

James  Dyer,  representative  of 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
B.  C.  Legislative  Press  Gallery. 

Tom  Orr,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York 
Joumal-American  staff  who  has 


been  medically  discharged  from 
the  Navy,  is  back  at  his  job  on 
the  night  city  desk  of  the 
Journal  -  American  after  six 
months  with  the  Seabees  at 
Camp  Peary,  Virginia. 

Hardin  D.  Vollmer,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Norfoik  (Va. ) 
Ledger-Dispatch,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Norfolk 
Photographic  Society. 

Robert  S.  Barkdoll,  U.  P.  night 
manager  in  Philadelphia,  has 
been  transferred  to  a  desk  job  in 
the  Washington  Bureau. 

Richard  Harriman  has  retired 
as  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
to  return  to  his  old  hometown 
and  former  newspaper  connec¬ 
tions  in  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
The  vacancy  at  the  Bulletin  has 
not  yet  been  filled. 

George  Davies,  makeup  editor 
at  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  and  former  star  athlete 
at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  has  been  reclassified  in 
the  draft  and  returned  to  his 
old  job  at  the  Bulletin  after 
several  days’  stay  at  an  induc¬ 
tion  center. 


With  The  Colors 

SEVELLON  BROWN,  3RD.,  son 

of  Sevellon  Brown,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin,  is  leav- 
the  Washington  bureau  of  those 
newspapers  to  go  into  the  Army. 
Robert  K.  Walsh,  member  of 
the  Journal-Bulletin  news  and 
editorial  staff,  will  be  located  in 
Washington  during  Mr.  Brown’s 
absence. 

Donel  O’Brien,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Kansas  City  reporter 
and  son  of  Howard  Vincent 
O’Brien,  Chicago  Daily  News 
columnist,  has  been  reported 
missing  in  action  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Lieut. 
O’Brien,  navigator  on  a  bomber, 
was  listed  as  missing  on  Feb.  11, 
his  23rd  birthday,  after  he  failed 
to  return  from  a  raid  over  Ger¬ 
many.  He  had  previously  served 
on  the  Daily  News  staff,  later 
becoming  a  reporter  on  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  then  at  the 
City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago. 
He  resigned  from  the  News  Bu¬ 
reau  to  join  the  Army. 

William  K.  Gibson,  Youngs¬ 
town  (O.)  Vindicator,  reporter, 
has  been  inducted  into  the 
Marines. 

Robert  M.  Yodor,  36-year-old 
Chicago  Daily  News  columnist, 
reported  to  the  Navy  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Feb.  28.  His  column,  “Sharps 
and  Flats,”  which  he  has  written 
(  Continued  on  page  38) 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 

To  answer  tome  of  tho  quottions  our  tubscribert  have  been  asking 
about  how  Time  gothors,  vorifles,  writos  and  distributos  its  now^ 


Now  Thai  everyone  is  wondering 
about  Nazi  morale  and  how  it  is 
standing  up  under  month  after  month 
of  bombings  and  defeats,  many  of  our 
readers  have  been  asking  where  we  get 
the  news  from  inside  Germany  that 
you  find  in  almost  every  issue  of  Time. 

The  answer  is  “mostly  from 
Stockholm’’ — for  Sweden  is  so 
close  to  the  heart  of  Hitler’s 
Europe  that,  when  the  wind  is 
from  the  south,  people  there 
can  sometimes  smell  the  smoke 
of  burning  Berlin.  And  always 
there  are  hundreds  of  travelers 
and  fugitives  who  have  just 
seen  with  their  own  eyes  and 
heard  with  their  own  ears  what 
is  going  on  across  the  Baltic. 

So  Time  has  posted  one  of 
its  most  experienced  foreign 
correspondents  in  Stockholm: 

John  Scott,  who  knows  first¬ 
hand  every  country  of  occupied 
Europe  except  Norway  and  Greece — 
speaks  Russian  as  well  as  he  speaks 
English,  knows  German,  Spanish  and 
French,  and  is  now  fluent  (if  not 
always  grammatical)  in  Swedish. 

You  may  remember  Scott  as  the 
Time  editor  who  lived  ten  years 
under  Stalin’s  rule,  worked  first 
as  a  welder  in  Siberian  Magnito¬ 
gorsk,  later  as  Moscow  correspond¬ 
ent  jor  the  London  News  Chron¬ 
icle  and  the  New  York  Times. 

Sweden  is  as  near  to  Germany  as 
New  York  is  to  Boston — or  Chicago 
to  Detroit — so  it  is  small  wonder 
that  there  are  so  many  people  in 
Stockholm  with  firsthand  news  from 
the  Reich. 

“In  fact,’’  Scott  writes,  “the  biggest 
problem  is  to  find  out  whom  you  can 
believe.  Many  people  here  have  inti¬ 
mate  and  reliable  contacts  inside  the 
German  blockade  and  can  provide 
direct,  fresh  information.  But  Stock 
holm  is  also  rife  with  rumors  and 
rumormongers  who  come  to  me  with 
fantastic  stories  of  intrigues  and  es¬ 
capes — advice,  warnings  and  obscure 
mutterings  of  all  kinds. 

“Characters  of  every  description — 
code  experts,  secret  agents,  ^d  icy 


blondes,  crumbs  of  European  aristoc¬ 
racy’’  keep  coming  in  to  see  him  all 
the  time — partly  because  our  just- 
launched  Scandinavian  Edition  has 
focused  so  much  attention  on  Time 
and  partly  because  Scott’s  latest  book 
{Duel  for  Europe)  has  become  a 
Swedish  best-seller. 

The  newspapers  of  all  Europe  pour 
into  Sweden  within 
a  few  days  after  pub¬ 
lication — so  another 
of  Scott’s  jobs  is  to 
follow  what  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  each  nation 
are  themselves  being 
told  about  how  the 
war  is  going.  He 
reads  papers  in  Ger¬ 
man,  Russian  and 
Swedish  himself — 
has  a  multi-lingual 
secretary  read  those 
in  Finnish,  Danish 
and  Norwegian,  tell¬ 
ing  him  the  high 
spots  and  translat¬ 
ing  the  full  text  of 
the  most  important  items.  .And  very 
soon  he  plans  a  trip  to  distracted 
Finland  to  see  for  himself  what  is 
happening  to  that  unhappy  land. 

To  open  Time’s  St(Kkholm  office, 
Scott  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  a  little 
unescorted  merchant  ship  and  flew 
to  Sweden  in  the  bombbay  of  a  dis¬ 
armed  British  Mosquito  bomber  that 
can  carry’  only  one  passenger  and  flies 
only  on  moonless  nights  to  lessen 
the  chances  of  being  shot  down.  His 
listening  post  is  one  of  two  we  have 
set  up  in  neutral  European  countries 
to  get  the  truth  out  of  Festung  Europa 
and  into  the  pages  of  Time.  T^e  other 
is  in  Switzerland — and  very’  soon  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  bring  you  word 
of  still  a  third  Time  office  right  under 
Hitler’s  nose. 


Scott  of  Stockholm 


Cordially, 


the  _  <— 
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P.S.  The  i6,ooo  copies  of  Time’s  first 
Scandinavian  issue  sold  out  within 
a  few  hours.  (This  is  about  the  same 
as  if  a  foreign  language  magazine  in 
the  U.S.  started  off  with  a  325,000- 
copy  sale.) 
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CLASSIFIED 

A  Plea  to  CAMS 
To  Do  Part 
In  Aiding  Vets 

They  Are  in  Good  Spot 
To  Help  Servicemen 
Get  Jobs  After  the  War 

By  F«lix  S.  Towl* 

As  suggested  and  outlined  in 
this  column  (E.  &  P.,  Feb.  5, 
page  30 )  the  re-employment,  and 
subsequent  rehabilitation,  of  the 
World  War  II  veterans  will  be 
one  of  the  major  problems  of 
the  post-war  period. 

The  application  and  utilization 
of  classified  advertising,  now  as 
well  as  in  the  post-armistice  era,, 
in  the  matter  of  veterans’  adjust¬ 
ment  to  peacetime  endeavor, 
should  be  considered. 

The  administration,  moving 
swiftly  to  implement  the  Baruch 
report  on  war  and  post-war  poli¬ 
cies,  recently  announced  the 
choice  of  Brigadier  General 
Frank  T.  Hines,  Administrator 
of  Veterans’  Affairs,  for  a  key 
position  as  recommended  by  the 
plan. 

President  Roosevelt  has  re¬ 
quested  Congress  for  executive 
power,  in  addition  to  legislation, 
for  the  employment  of  veterans 
in  certain  governmental  posi¬ 
tions.  Roosevelt  suggested  that 
the  enacted  legislation  cover  a 
period  of  five  years  after  the 
war. 

ClcxBsiiiad  Opportunity 

Informed  sources  in  Washing¬ 
ton  advise  that  the  operation  of 
the  veterans’  aftair  will  be 
closely  associated  with  the  War 
Manpower  Conunission.  This 
fact  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
report  that  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Rosen¬ 
berg,  WMC  regional  director,  is 
being  sought  as  the  General’s 
assistant. 

The  Help  Wanted  and  Situa¬ 
tion  Want^  classifications  of  the 
nation’s  newspapers  can  be  ef¬ 
fectively  associated  with  this 
newest  government  employment 
project 

To  date,  approximately  800,- 
000  veterans  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  various 
branches  of  the  armed  services, 
'niere  are  no  records  available 
as  to  the  number  or  percentage 
of  these  ex-servicemen  who  have 
been  employed. 

However,  various  veterans’ 
organizations  and  civic  bureaus 
report  that  re-employment  of 
these  people  is  a  growing  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  day. 

Classified  advertising  is  the 
most  potent,  available  facility  to 
be  employed — it  has  more  than 
proven  itself  so  in  the  close  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  WMC  and 
the  manpower  problem. 

’This  week,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  launched  another  frantic  at¬ 
tempt  to  comply  with  the  nation¬ 
wide  demand  that  veterans  be 
aasured  of  a  share  in  the  futiure 
security  for  which  they  are 
fighting. 

In  a  special  letter  to  Chair¬ 
man  Robert  Ramspeck  of  the 
Hiouaa  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 


sion,  Roosevelt  sought  Congres¬ 
sional  authority  to  compel  the 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  restrict  examinations  to  vet¬ 
erans.  for  certain  positions  that 
he  might  designate. 

Representative  Peterson  of 
Florida  has  appealed  to  industry 
to  adopt  its  post-war  assembly 
lines  for  employment  of  return¬ 
ing  disabled  servicemen.  Peter¬ 
son  stated  that  a  Florida  con¬ 
cern  has  developed  a  model  for 
this  absorption  of  disabled  vets 
which  will  be  incorporated  in 
its  new  million  dollar  plant. 

In  New  York  City,  the  mayor 
announced  that  business  men 
had  already  mapped  plans  for  a 
$1,300,000,000  expenditure  in 
readying  their  plants  for  post¬ 
war  civilian  production.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  the  sum  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  first  two  years 
^ter  the  war. 

Classified  advertising  can  sure¬ 
ly  direct  the  unemployed  into 


these  channels  through  post-war 
plans.  'This  situation  is  being 
duplicated  in  every  city,  town 
and  hamlet  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Plan  now  to  be  a  part  of  it! 
'The  civilian  and  veteran,  alike, 
will  need  and  use  classified  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  government  has  been  en¬ 
lightened  on  the  value  of  classi- 
fi^  advertising;  veterans’  bu¬ 
reaus  and  their  component  parts 
have  long  known  its  value;  and 
proper  direction  and  managerial 
effort  can  place  the  full  power 
of  classified  behind  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  economic  struc¬ 
ture. 

’The  time  to  take  necessary  ac¬ 
tion  is  not  the  future — it  is  now. 

Several  publications  and  their 
CAM  have  instituted  ideas  that 
insure  the  use  of  classified  in 
the  veterans’  problems. 

Among  these  newspapers  are: 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 
Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig  and 


the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  Stwt- 
Argus.  Veterans’  groups  are  co¬ 
operating  with  these  newipt. 
pers. 

Definite  plans  for  the  present 
and  future  can  be  the  greateit 
promotional  activity  a  CAM  can 
institute.  Now  is  the  time  to 
contact  local  manufacturers,  in¬ 
dustries,  etc.,  and  sell  them  on 
the  post-war  use  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  as  an  aid  in  the  re¬ 
employment  of  returning  war 
veterans. 

■ 

Strike  Ends  Quickly 

Members  of  the  Stereotypen ' 
and  Electrotypers  Union  who 
went  on  strike  last  week  against 
the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Joumol- 
Tribune,  returned  to  work,  Feb. 
28.  The  War  Labor  Board  or 
dered  the  men  back  to  work 
pending  mediation  efforts  over 
a  dispute  concerning  wages  and 
vacations. 
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Surveys  of  The  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading  place  the  Reg  Manning 
Cartoons  high  on  the  list  of  most  popular  features.  They’re  preferred  by  both 
men  and  women.  Spontaneous  response  from  the  more  than  EIGHT  MILLION 
daily  readers  of  the  newspapers  printing  Manning  further  prove  his  keen  insight 
into  national  and  world-wide  affairs!  Manning’s  unique  humor,  original  viewpoint, 
and  virile  presentation  of  timely  subjects  appeal  to  all.  Month-by-month  national 
periodicals  and  newspapers  add  to  the  expanding  popularity  of  the  top-fU^t 


Newspapers  in  26  states  and  in  Canada  now  have  Manning  on  their  “must”  list . . . 
seven  days  a  week.  For  his  cartoons  . .  .2-  or  3-colunm . . .  have  the  innate  ability 
to  “talk”  to  folk  in  their  own  language,  to  picture  in  clear  and  vivid  form  those 
subjects  of  daily  conversation.  Such  a  feature  should  be  in  YOUR  newspaper. 
Write  today  for  proofs  and  prices. 


Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette  SYNDICATE 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 


We’re  willing  to  be  convinced.  Send  u«  proofs  and 
prices  on  the  Manning  Cartoons.  .iMZ^iol.  (  )3-col. 
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'CAMr/C££PA  GOOD  Af A 


They  kept  one  gun  going  .  .  . 

And  it  swept  the  dunes  like  a  breeze 
hell . .  .  and  the  sound  of  bullets 
ricocheting  was  the  sound  of  sand¬ 
pipers  cr3dng  along  all  the  dreary 
baches  of  the  world. 

I  don’t  remember  very  well  .  .  . 

The  air  stank  of  cordite  emd  the  earth 
quaked  under  the  roar  of  our  bombs 
and  the  surf- beat  of  our  shells.  And 
we  figured  they’d  either  come  out  of 
their  box  or  the  walls  would  fall.  Our 
orders  were  to  take  it .  .  .  God  knows  ] 

how . . .  and  we  had  to  take  it,  even  if  ^ 

we  died,  because  if  we  didn’t  we  were 
done  for,  anyhow.  A 

I  don’t  remember  very  well  ... 


I  don’t  remember  very  well. 

Somehow,  I  never  thought  it  would 
end  this  way.  I  never  thought  I’d  go 
home  like  this.  But  whatever  comes 
next,  I’ll  take  in  my  stride  because  in 
my  home  town,  in  my  home  state,  in 
my  America,  you  can’t  keep  a  good 
man  down! 


I’ll  get  along  .  .  . 

Because  my  America  was  built  by 
men  who  kept  working  and  fighting 
and  moving  on  when  they  looked 
licked  and  their  time  was  up  and 
they  were  done  .  .  . 


most  of  himself  and  his  ability  .  .  . 
where  every  man  and  woman  and 
child  is  a  free  individual  .  .  .  free  to 
live  their  lives  as  they  want  them,  in 
liberty,  and  equality. 

That’s  the  America  I  fought  for. 

That’s  the  America  I’ll  be  looking 
for  when  I  come  back. 


Except,  somebody  faked  and  drew 
their  fire  and  I  went  in  and  put  l)oth 
penades  through  the  slit,  but  the 
)ne  in  my  left  hand  I  held  a  little  too 


And  all  I  sisk  is  the  chance  they  had, 
the  chance  of  an  individual  fighting 
man  when  the  chips  are  down  .  .  . 
and  the  opportunity  to  go  ahead  in 
a  land  where  nothing  and  nobody 
cuts  great  men  down  .  .  .  where  no 
false  power  builds  little  men  up  .  .  . 
where  cfvrv  man  is  free  to  make  the 


y  Here  at  Naah-Kelvinator  loe’re  building  Pratt 

r  Whitney  engines  for  the  Navy’s  Corsairs 

and  Grumman  Ilelleats  . .  .  Hamilton  Standard 
propellers  for  United  Nations  bombers  .  .  . 
governors,  binoculars,  parts  for  skips,  jeeps, 
tanks  and  trucks  .  .  .  readying  production 
lines  for  Sikorsky  helicopters.  All  of  us  de- 
eoted  to  winning  ihis  war  ...  to 
speeding  the  Peace  when  our  men 
will  come  back  to  their  jobs  and 
homes  and  even  better  futures  than  ^ 

they  had  before  ...to  the  day  when  „  . 
u)e  U  oulla  for  you  an  even  finer  •a’**  ,»ward04  u 
Kelvinator,  an  even  greater  Nash  !  ,  '  “itVSaS 

NA  SH  -  KELVIN  A  TOK  CORPORATION 

Kemtshit '  *  t)KTM>lT  *  (fruml  RapUU’  IjansintfJ 
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Now’s  Time  to  Sell 
The  “Vacation”  Idea 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


(No.  72  In  a  aeiiee) 

WITH  Just  half  of  their  Pull¬ 
man  cars  available  for  civil¬ 
ians,  and  with  many  of  their 
day  coaches  doing  twice  as  many 
miles  a  month,  our  railroads 
face  a  travel  Jam  this  summer 
that  will  probably  break  all  rec¬ 
ords. 

In  addition,  our  trucking  and 
bus  lines  are  now  about  at  Uie 
end  of  their  rope.  Their  equip¬ 
ment  is  overburdened,  repair 
parts  are  more  difficult  to  obtain 
and  manpower  is  also  becoming 
a  real  "headache.” 

Why  advocate  vacation  plans, 
in  face  of  all  of  the  problems 
now  confronting  our  transporta¬ 
tion  lines?  Why  attempt  to  sell 
space  to  those  who  have  vacation 
facilities,  such  as  hotels,  lodges, 
etc.,  who  are  short  of  food  points, 
short  of  help,  and  short  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  and  from  their  va¬ 
cation  spots? 

Many  to  Vacation 

Today,  in  practically  every 
union  contract  is  a  clause  that 
provides  for  one  or  more  weeks 
vacation,  with  pay.  Union  of¬ 
ficials  have  contended  for  years 
that,  "What  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.” 

In  other  words,  if  the  head  of 
a  concern  and  his  white  collar 
workers  benefit  from  a  two-week 
vacation  once  a  •year,  why 
shouldn’t  a  similar  vacation  pe¬ 
riod  of  rest  and  relaxation  be 
good  for  the  workers  who  oper¬ 
ate  the  machines,  who  mine  the 
coal,  or  who  nm  the  street  cars 
or  railroads^ 

Recently  we  heard  that  the 
Navy  plans  to  send  men  home 
for  a  30-day  rest.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  fighting 
a  man  can  do.  There  is  also  a 
limit  as  to  the  amount  of  work 
that  a  man  or  woman  can  do  in 
a  plant,  store  or  office.  And, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not  several 
million  Americans  are  going  to 
take  their  vacations  this  summer. 

WhMe  can  they  go  and  what 
can  they  do?  Should  vacation 
resort  people  and  the  transporta¬ 
tion  people  advertise  the  vaca¬ 
tion  idea,  and  what  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  run  in  news¬ 
papers? 

In  practically  every  town  and 
city  in  the  country  may  be  found 
four  types  of  prospects  for  vaca¬ 
tion  ^vertising.  Number  one 
prospect  is  the  local  bus  or  street 
car  comi»ny.  Number  two  is 
the  vacation  lodge,  hotel  or  sum¬ 
mer  resort  that  is  within  100 
miles  of  the  vacationer’s  home. 
Number  three  is  the  luggage 
store  and  sporting  goods  store. 
Number  four  is  the  store  that 
sells  any  kind  or  style  of  vaca¬ 
tion  wearing  apparel. 

The  traffic  manager  of  your 
local  bus,  street  car  or  inter-ur¬ 
ban  lines,  can  tell  you  the  day 
or  days  of  the  week  when  his 
company  can  more  easily  handle 
the  vacation  traveler.  He  can 


tell  the  hours  of  the  day  when 
his  facilities  are  available  for 
travelers  who  restrict  them¬ 
selves  to  not  more  than  a  100- 
mile  trip. 

Suggest  to  these  prospects 
that  they  discuss  in  their  adver¬ 
tising,  the  hours  of  the  day  and 
the  days  of  the  week  when  they 
can  more  conveniently  handle 
vacation  traffic.  Suggest  to  them 
that  they  make  up  a  list  of  10  or 
100  places  that  might  be  selected 
for  the  one  or  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion.  Little  stories  about  these 
spots,  cost  of  hotel  or  rooming 
house  and  other  information 
should  be  run  in  the  advertising. 

Another  idea  that  has  always 
proven  to  be  effective  is  to  sug¬ 
gest  different  “Total  Cost  Vaca¬ 
tions.”  Any  Sunday  paper 
usually  has  several  of  these  ad¬ 
vertisements,  covering  vacations 
in  Canada,  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
trips  to  Mexico,  etc.  It’s  the 
same  idea,  except  that  the  total 
cost  of  nearby  vacations  will 
usually  be  less  than  $100.  Some 
might  be  offered  as  low  as  $50. 

’The  second  group  of  prospects 
consists  of  the  hotels,  camps, 
dude  ranches,  restaurants  and 
lodges  that  lie  within  a  100-mile 
circle  around  your  town  or  city. 
Most  of  these  places  are  known 
by  your  staff.  It’s  Just  a  question 
of  checking  the  ones  that  are  to 
open  this  summer  and  getting  in 
touch  with  them  by  mail,  phone, 
or  personal  caHs. 

In  passing,  you  may  locate 
some  woman  in  your  market 
who  would  like  to  call  on  these 
places  and  solicit  their  advertis¬ 
ing  on  a  commission  basis.  This 
has  been  done. 

How  to  Proparo  Ads 

The  simplest  and  most  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  nm  the  advertising 
of  these  prospects  is  to  group 
them  under  a  heading  that  might 
read,  “Where  to  go  this  summer. 
All  places  less  than  100  miles 
from  (name  of  city).” 

Tha  third  group  of  prospects 
consists  of  stores  selling  sporting 
goods.  They  are  not  so  well 
stocked.  They  will  not  have  so 
wide  a  variety  of  sporting  goods 
this  siunmer.  Yet,  many  of  them 
can  outfit  the  camper,  golfer, 
tennis  or  swimming  fan  with  the 
things  that  will  be  needed. 

The  preparation  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  is  quite  simple.  About 
all  you  need  is  a  heading  read¬ 
ing,  “Sporting  goods  for  your  va¬ 
cation,’’  then  a  listing  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  is  in  stock,  and 
prices  or  price  ranges.  ’The 
more  items  listed,  the  greater 
will  be  the  sales. 

’The  fourth  prospect,  the  store 
that  sells  outdoor  apparel,  sports 
coats,  swimming  suits,  play  suits, 
shoes,  and  hats,  knows  how  to 
prepare  his  advertising.  Again, 
these  stores  will  not  have  so 
wide  a  variety  as  they  formerly 
carried  but  there  will  be  enough 
of  something  to  take  care  of 


every  prospect  who  enters  their 
stores. 

Add  this  idea  to  all  of  the 
campaigns  suggested,  and  you 
will  not  only  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  your  local  linage  picture, 
but  you  will  win  the  friendship 
of  many  of  your  readers  who  do 
not  know  where  to  go  or  how  to 
get  there. 

Here  is  the  idea.  Set  up  im¬ 
mediately  a  “Summer  Vacation 
Information  Bureau,”  at  your 
own  office.  Each  of  the  four 
prospects  will  give  you  the  in¬ 
formation  you  need  for  those 
who  come  to  you  for  suggestions 
about  their  coming  trips.  'The 
time  to  get  “Vacation  Schedules” 
started  is  this  week. 

a 

Red  Cross  Material 
Ready  for  Local  Ads 

An  advertising  guide  on  the 
1944  Red  Cross  war  fund  drive 
has  been  distributed  to  10,000 
Red  Cross  community  organiza¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country  and 
to  2,100  newspapers,  the  War 
Advertising  Council  announced 
this  week.  The  material  to  be 
used  by  local  advertisers  supple¬ 
ments  the  campaign  guide  pre¬ 
viously  distributed  to  national 
advertisers,  agencies  and  media. 

’The  local  material  includes  a 
number  of  dramatic  ads  featur¬ 
ing  the  slogan  “The  Red  Cross 
is  at  his  side  and  the  Red  Cross 
is  you,”  available  in  mat  form 
through  Red  Cross  chapters.  In 
addition,  the  booklet  contains 
special  advertising  suggestions 
for  retail  stores,  as  well  as  radio, 
outdoors,  point  of  sale  and  direct 
mail  tie-in  opportimities. 

Paul  S.  Ellison,  Sylvania  Elec¬ 
tric  Products,  Inc.,  is  the  coun¬ 
cil’s  Red  Cross  campaign  man¬ 
ager.  Volunteer  agencies  are 
Pedlar,  Ryan  &  Lusk  on  the  local 
kit  and  Ruthrauff  and  Ryan  on 
national  advertising.  Raymond 
Browne  is  coimcil  staff  manager. 


Ad  Success  Story 

High-frequency  newspaper  ads 
concentrate  in  key  markets 
where  sales  gains  were  desired 
are  chiefiy  responsible  for  push¬ 
ing  the  demand  for  Kirkman 
Flakes  beyond  production  ca¬ 
pacity,  according  to  Colgate- 
Paimolive-Peet  Co.’s  Kirkman 
division.  An  outline  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  which  used  small,  255-line 
ads  weekly  in  60  newspapers, 
reproductions  of  sample  ads  and 
a  statement  by  W.  R.  Allen, 
Kirkman’s  advertising  manager, 
are  presented  in  the  current  is¬ 
sue  of  “Advertising  Facts,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  Kirkman’s  appropriation 
for  advertising,  which  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  Newell-Emmett,  went 
into  newspapers,  and  the  soap 
company  plans  to  increase  the 
expenditure  in  1944. 


Ask  Grove  Patterson 

how  rMdtrs  raact  to  saaing  BOTH  of 
Dr.  Crana's  aca  columns  In  tha  sama 
prograstiva  nawspapar  —  Tha  Tolado 
BLADE. 

(See  page  42) 


Gloss  in  New  Ad 
Post  on  N.  Y.  News 

Announcement  was  made  thii 
week  by  Harold  B.  Sherwood 
advertising  manager.  New  York 

I 

I.  H.  Qm 

partment  store  advertising  taH- 
ager. 

In  1924  he  started  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Section  of  the  News,  ad 
became  Brooklyn  advertisioi 
manager. 

When  the  News’  organiathi 
took  over  the  Detroit  Mirror  k 
1931,  Mr.  Glass  went  to  Detnit 
as  advertising  manager  of  thit 
paper. 

He  returned  to  the  News  in 
1932  as  assistant  to  Thomas  J, 
Cochrane,  local  advertising 
ager  of  the  News  who  is  novoi 
leave  with  the  U.  S.  Army,  and 
who  will  return  to  his  forme 
duties  when  the  war  is  over. 

Mr.  Glass  handled  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Section  and  the  Manhattin 
Section  until  T.  J.  Cochnne 
went  into  service  in  May,  IM. 
Since  that  date,  he  has  been  is 
charge  of  all  local  advertisiid 

Mr.  Glass  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Louisville  and  the 
UnivCTsity  of  Chicago.  He  sinn¬ 
ed  his  advertising  work  in  M 
when  he  Joined  the  advertisini 
staff  of  the  Chicago  TrUnv. 
His  home  is  in  Rockville  C«tn 
N.  Y. 

■ 

Ad  Women  Dance 

The  Philadelphia  Club  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Women  held  their  2Sli 
annual  diimer  dance  Feb.  8  it 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  HoMii 
Philadelphia,  the  proceeds  of  tte 
affair  being  donated  to  theSer 
ing  Eye  Foundation.  A  viiiitj 
of  prizes,  including  $500  in  fv 
Bonds,  were  distributed  to 
guests. 


News,  of  the 
appointment  of 
John  H.  Glass 
as  refail  adver¬ 
tising  manager 
of  the  News. 

Almost  from 
the  start  of  the 
News,  Mr.  Glass 
has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the 
retail  depart¬ 
ment.  He  joined 
the  News  in 
1921.  In  1922- 
23  he  was  de- 


Sfteed! 


Improved  Flat 

SPEED  MOLD 
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Behind  their  unusual  reqtiest 

Thomas  Jefferson 
saw  a  BIG  responsibility 


IN  1791,  Secretary  of  State  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  handed  an  unusual 
petition  from  a  group  of  Boston 
sailmakers. 

Their  request  was  important  to 
Samuel  Breck  and  his  fellow  peti¬ 
tioners.  These  men  were  proud  that 
their  sails  would  withstand  wind 
and  weather.  So  they  asked  the  right 
to  identify  them  with  exclusive  and 
individual  marks,  to  help  sailors 
tell  them  immediately  from  sails 


BRAND  NAMES  AND  TRADE 
MARKS  like  the  sailmakers’  are 
still  “contributing  to  fidelity.”  They 
pledge  the  manufacturer’s  faith  in 
the  things  he  makes.  They  establish 
a  bond  of  trust  between  maker  and 
buyer.  They  assure  honest  value — 
not  just  once,  but  time  after  time! 
Through  the  faithful  identity  of 
brand  names  and  trade  marks,  we 
Americans  daily  exercise  our  great¬ 
est  franchise— /ree  choice. 


badly  made  or  of  inferior  cloth. 

The  idea  appealed  to  Jefferson. 
He  recognized  the  responsibility 
for  quality  this  privilege  would  place 
upon  the  sailmakers.  He  saw  that 
this  exclusive  right,  granted  to  man¬ 
ufacturers  to  mark  their  wares, 
would  benefit  others  than  the  mak¬ 
ers.  It  would  serve  a  public  purpose. 

“In  my  opinion,”  said  Jefferson, 
“it  would  contribute  to  fidelity  .  .  .” 


STERLING  DRUG  INC.  MAKfRS  Of 


BAYER  ASPIRIN  ....  PHtlllPS'  M  1 1  K  OF  MAGNESIA 
DR.  lYON’S  TOOTH  POWDER ....  MOLIE'  SHAVING  CREAM 


0«>  '■/  a  serm  «/  aJirrlnemtHh  nuu  afpmrmn  m  JrtiK  trtiiit  puhlicathns 
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under  which  the  club  has  flour¬ 
ished  throughout  its  life.  His 
passing,  naturally,  leaves  each  of 
its  members  with  a  feeling  of 
personal  loss. 

“In  order  that  his  family  may 
have  such  expression  of  this 
feeling  as  it  is  possible  to  put 
into  words,  this  resolution  is 
ordered  suitably  inscribed  and  a 
copy  of  it  sent  to  Mrs.  Dewart.” 

The  resolution,  bound  in 
leather,  was  presented  to  Mrs. 
Dewart  by  E.  O.  Petersen,  first 
president  of  the  Sun  Club,  who 
was  accompanied  by  the  current 
president,  Eugene  D.  Graf,  and 
all  of  the  club’s  living  past  pres¬ 
idents,  James  E.  Craig,  C.  F. 
Carrington,  James  C.  Hickey, 
Hilson  Munsey  and  James  W. 
Clark. 


Sun  Club  Voices 
Debt  to  W.  T.  Dewart 

A  resolution  in  which  the 
Sun  Club  expressed  its  gratitude 
to  the  late  William  T.  Dewart, 
president  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
who  died  on  January  27,  for  its 
very  existence  was  presented  to 
Mrs.  Dewart  Feb.  29  at  her 
home.  660  Park  Avenue.  New 
York. 

The  resolution,  an  illuminated 
document  signed  by  the  Sun 
Club  Council  of  twenty-five 
members,  read  as  follows; 

“To  William  T.  Dewart,  the 
Sun  Club  owes  much  more  than 
can  be  expressed  in  words.  Its 
very  existence,  due  so  largely  to 
his  interest,  typified  his  deep 
humanity  which  made  him  so 
concern^  with  everything  that 
involved  the  welfare  of  his  fel¬ 
low  men. 

“Under  him  the  club  became 
a  medium  for  bringing  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  a  newspaper’s  many 
departments  into  that  closer  so¬ 
cial  relationship  which  has  given 
greater  appreciation  of  what 
each  can  contribute  to  the  whole 
organization.  His  belief  that  each 
individual  should  be  a  partner 
in  the  enterprise  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  his  encouragement  of  the 
club's  many  activities — the  pub¬ 
lication  of  its  paper.  The  Sun 
Raye;  the  furnishing  of  its  club 
room,  the  furthering  of  its  social  The  Inter-American  Press  As- 
function.  His  desire  that  with  a  sociation,  founded  in  Havana  in 
feeling  of  being  a  part  of  the  June,  1943,  as  successor  of  the 
Sun  family  should  go  a  sense  of  Pan-American  Press  Congress, 
security  caused  him  to  provide  will  hold  its  next  meeting  in 
the  club  with  its  group  insur-  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  October, 
ance  plan.  He  contributed  much  1944,  according  to  word  received 

this  week. 


Dr.  (ieorge  W.  Crane,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 


Select  the  answers  which  you  consider  best.  The  last  pro(il« 
counts  5  points.  Then  look  for  the  correct  answers  on  page  ff 


1.  What  kind  of  a  noise  is  emitted  by  a  ma.^tiff? 

MEOW  CAW  BOW  WOW  BA-A-A 


2.  Which  one  of  these  persons  would  Im-  most  likely  to  empk 
spatula? 

CARPENTER  HOUSEWIFE  PLUMBER  PHYSICIAN 


3.  Which  one  of  these  berries  normally  grows  the  highest  above  groaad' 

BLUEBERRY  CRANBERRY  STRAWBERRY 
GOOSEBERRY 


John  Lewin  Resigns 

Washington,  March  2  —  John 
Henry  Lewin,  government  at¬ 
torney  in  the  Associated  Press 
anti -monopoly  proceedings,  has 
resigned  as  first  assistant  to  the 
attorney  general,  effective  March 
IS.  Lewin.  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  anti-trust  division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
will  return  to  private  practice  in 
Baltimore.  He  had  been  in  gov¬ 
ernment  service  since  1935. 


4.  A  micrometer  should  make  one  think  of  which  type  of  worker? 
MACHINIST  DENTIST  ELECTRICIAN  CHEF 


5.  Which  one  of  these  persons  would  normally  have  the  fastest  pain? 

BOY  aged  3  GIRL  aged  18  MAN  aged  38 
idttM  WOMAN  aged  60 


6.  A  farmer  has  a  14  gallon  jar  brimful  of  milk.  He  also  hu  tw 
other  empty  jars  of  9  gallon  and  5  gallon  capacity.  If  he  wiihi 
to  sell  exawy  7  gallons  of  milk  and  must  employ  only  the  tint 
jars  mentioned,  how  can  he  measure  7  gallons? 


of  the  inspiration  and  leadership 


PANAGRA 


Score  yourneif  as  follows:  O-Z.  ihmht;  3-6,  averose;  7-8.  soperior;  O-ie,  m? 
loperlor.  (Note— The  last  question  counts  Ato  points.) 

(Reff.  V.  S.  Pat.  Of.t  Copyrighf.  By  Th*  Chieaga  Tribunt) 


-bbserve  that  “DR.  CRANE'S  QUIZ”  Is  not  hlahbrow.  So  many  quia  coluss 
^tits  inOuIire  in  far-fetched  questions  of  little  practical  value. 

But  Dr.  Crane  picks  his  itenu  within  the  possible  daily  experience  of  mes) 
clerks,  stenographers  and  factory  workers,  housewives,  farmers  and  buhes 
executives.  Note  the  average  readership  of  various  features  in  the  THIS 
UNION  poll  at  Jacksonville,  Florida. 


‘tVasliiiiKitHi  Merr.v-<io-RoiinU” — I'enrsoti 

‘News  Itrhinii  the  News” — Mallon  . 

‘Our  Children”— Angelo  Patrl  . 

*t'russ\\4iril  |■||srle‘*  . . 

‘Ito  You  Know?”  (Qurstlons  it  .\iiswers) 


•TEST  YOUB  HORSE  SENSE" — Or.  Crane 


26J51fc 


Ui'iiicmber.  too,  that  Dr.  Crane  had  only  slightly  over  HALF  the  space  iho 
the  Crossword  Puzzle  and  much  less  than  the  other  prominent  columnists.  I> 
Crane  thus  has  unusual  “attensity”  v.alue.  Besides,  both  men  and  woM 
read  him.  Only  one  point  separated  the  reader  following  of  the  two  sexes  w 
‘•nR.  CRANE’S  QUIZ." 


LET  READERS  DO  SOMETHING 

The  ly|)ic;d  “Question.s  &  Answers”  column  keeps  the  readers  relatlnj 
inactive.  Dr.  Crane  knows  that  the  secret  of  interesting  people  is  to  Ml 
THE  READERS  DO  SOMETHING  1 


In  it«  aixtMnth  y«ar  of  Mrvica,  this 
vital  air  notwork,  with  ossociotad  car- 
riors,  continuas  its  important  work  of 
making  good  naighbors  closa  naighbors. 

PAN  AMiPICAN-OPACE  AIRWAYS 

CHKYSiee  SUItOINC,  NCW  rOKK 


So  he  entices  them  into  action  by  his  “multiple  choice"  or  4-answer  qu* 
lions,  plus  his  True-False,  Matching,  Check-List.  Completion,  Analogy  » 
Mnihematical  problems  for  the  Number  6  item.  He  includes  puzzles  and  rioa 
For  Sunday  release,  he  has  Introduced  his  dramatic  Bible  matching  probkw 
now  in  use  in  churches  from  coast  to  coast. 


Tlu-  Tiibunc  News  Syndicate,  Inc.,  handles  this  “TEST  YOUR  HORSE  SEUST 
column,  also  headc<l  by  many  editors  “DR.  CRANE'S  QUIZ."  King  Pestu» 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  sells  his  famous  ‘‘WORRY  CLINIC.”  Both  columns  are 
features,  rating  tops  in  “attensity"  value. 


Send  25  cents  to  The  Chicago  Tribune  for  a  prepaid  copy  of  Dr.  Cr*»»* 
SO-pare  book  of  the  most  popular  puzzles,  party  games,  Bible  tests  and  n*- 
eral  Quizzes,  drawn  from  his  daily  “Teet  Your  Horse  Sense"  column. 
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,  .  .  that  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  growth  of 
Inter- American  friendship  and  economic  unity 


"D  ACK  in  the  early  1900’s,  when  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
^  pany  ordered  three  luxurious  cargo-passenger  ships 
for  the  Caribbean  run,  shipping  men  in  our  Eastern  ports 
declared — "that  route  will  never  pay — nobody  wants  to 
travel  to  Middle  America”! 

Amid  such  discouragements  the  Great  White  Fleet  was 
born.  Th»e  soon  proved  the  company  right  in  the  belief 
that  thousands  would  explore  Middle  America,  if  they 
could  cruise  there  in  comfort. 

Diplomats,  and  professional  and  business  men,  were 
the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  airy  cabins  and  spacious 
promenade  decks  of  the  Great  White  Fleet.  Archaeolo¬ 
gists,  moving  picture  people  and  writers  followed. 
Finally  the  vacationists  flocked  to  enjoy  the  new  adven¬ 
ture  of  a  Caribbean  cruise  to  the  American  tropics.  Just 
before  Pearl  Harbor  the  Great  White  Fleet,  grown 


to  120  strong,  was  carrying  50,000  people  a  year. 

Trade  kept  pace  with  travel,  growing  steadily  year  by 
year.  In  the  refrigerated  holds  bananas,  coffee,  cocoa  and 
other  nutritious  foods  of  tropical  America  journeyed 
north,  while  on  southbound  trips  the  ships  were  loaded 
with  the  products  of  northern  factories. 

At  last  the  peoples  of  North  and  Middle  America 
were  discovering  each  other  .  .  .  finding  that  their  coun¬ 
tries  formed  a  natural  economic  unit,  and  also,  that 
culturally,  they  had  a  lot  to  offer  each  other. 

The  Great  White  Fleet  and  the  other  Caribbean  lines 
played  an  important  part  in  building  this  economic 
solidarity  and  friendship  .  •  .  Today  the  fleet  is  carrying 
war  cargoes,  but  when  ships  can  be  spared,  they’ll  return 
to  their  historic  role  of  promoting  intercourse  between 
the  Americas. 
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SYNDICATES 

U.S.  Scene  Dozes 
Woman  War 
Correspondent 

By  Samuel  Rovner 

New  Yorkers  are  gaping  these 
days  at  a  new  and  rare  type  of 
U.  S.  Army  uniform — that  of  a 
woman  war  cor¬ 
respondent.  The 
wearer  is  Ro¬ 
sette  Hargrove, 

London  corre¬ 
spondent  for 
NEA  Service, 
just  arrived 
here  on  leave 
from  her  regu¬ 
lar  post. 

After  10  years’ 
absence  from 
the  U.  S.,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  Mrs.  Hargrove 
she  barely 
escaped  from  Paris  before  Ger¬ 
man  occupation,  and  experi¬ 
enced  the  horror  and  ruin  of  the 
London  blitz,  Mrs.  Hargrove 
finds  herself  now  “in  a  new 
world.” 

England,  she  said,  is  “grim  and 
tense,”  while  in  the  U.  S.  the 
people  live  virtually  on  a  peace¬ 
time  basis. 

London  in  Buina 

“The  streets  here  are  so  clean 
and  bri^t,”  she  exclaimed.  “It 
almost  dazes  one  who  has  just 
come  from  London — no  bomb 
craters,  the  buildings  whole  and 
neat.  Because  of  labor  and  ma¬ 
terial  shortages,  practically  none 
of  L^mdon  has  b^n  rebuilt.  Lit¬ 
tle  else  has  been  done  than  to 
clear  away  the  debris." 

Although  the  sporadic  bomb¬ 
ings  of  London  these  days  cause 
only  negligible  casualties  and 
damage  compared  with  the  dev¬ 
astation  of  the  Battle  of  Eng¬ 
land.  the  nervous  strain  is  as 
bad  or  worse  today,  Mrs.  Har¬ 
grove  said. 

The  most  amazing  thing  to  her 
in  this  country  is  the  quantity 
and  variety  d  foods  available. 
“Eggs,  steaks,  milk  in  abun¬ 
dance.”  she  marveled.  “I  didn’t 
expect  to  see  this  much,  al¬ 
though  I  knew  you  were  better 
off  than  we  in  England.  In  fact, 

I  thought  I  would  probably  eat 
my  head  off  when  I  got  here,  but 
I  find  I  can’t  eat  I  had  visions 
of  a  dozen  eggs  at  each  meal, 
but  I  can’t  do  it” 

She  described  the  food  situa¬ 
tion  in  England  as  “grim."  ’The 
children  get  just  enough  milk  to 
meet  their  minimum  require¬ 
ments.  The  meat  ration,  al¬ 
ready  low,  may  be  further  re¬ 
duce,  according  to  rumors  she 
has  heard.  Nevertheless,  she 
sasrs,  the  British  people  are 
cheerful  and  are  healthier  now 
than  they  were  before  the  war. 

Bora  ia  Fronce 

Born  and  educated  in  France, 
Mrs.  Hargrove  has  become  a 
British  subject  ttirough  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  Charles  Hargrove,  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal’s  Lon¬ 
don  bureau.  Only  one  other 
British  woman  is  accredited  to 
the  U.  S.  Army  as  a  war  eorre- 
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spondent.  She  is  Iris  Carpenter, 
of  the  London  Daily  Herald. 

Before  the  war,  Mrs.  Har¬ 
grove  was  known  to  her  Ameri¬ 
can  readers  for  the  many  fash¬ 
ion  articles  she  sent  from  Paris. 
When  the  German  troops  ad¬ 
vanced  on  the  French  capital, 
she  fled  across  the  English  Chan- 
nd  to  London  with  her  daughter, 
in  a  coal  freighter.  She  then 
joined  the  London  staff  of  NEA 
and  has  covered  a  wide  variety 
of  general  assignments  through¬ 
out  the  war. 

Donation  _ 

DR.  IRVING  S.  CUTTER,  health 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  and 
dean  emeritus  of  Northwestern 
University  medical  school,  has 
given  his  library  of  3,000  vol¬ 
umes  on  the  history  of  the 
American  West  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  The  books  will  be 
housed  in  a  separate  room  of 
the  Tribune’s  library. 

Charlotte  Adams  Named 
CHARLOTTE  ADAMS,  food  au¬ 
thority  and  author,  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  post  of  Food  Editor 
for  AP  Features,  it  is  annoimced 
by  Claude  Jagger,  AP  assistant 
general  manager.  Miss  Adams 
will  do  a  weekly  Wartime  Menu 
feature,  as  well  as  food  news 
coverage  for  both  morning  and 
afternoon  newspapers. 

New  Sericds 

BELL  SYNDICATE  has  for  re¬ 
lease.  in  SO  installments.  “And 
Now  Tomorrow,”  a  novel  by 
Rachel  Field,  author  of  “AU 
This,  and  Heaven,  Too.”  .  .  . 
James  Montgomery  Flagg  will 
illustrate  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  serialization  of  Gene 
Fowler’s  biography  of  John  Bar¬ 
rymore,  “Good  Night,  Sweet 
Prince”  .  .  .  The  Register  & 
Tribune  Syndicate  is  releasing  a 
new  war  novel,  “Next  of  Kin.” 
by  Louise  Holmes,  in  36  install¬ 
ments.  .  .  .  CT-NYNS  has  for 
release  March  6  a  49-installment 
serial  by  Frank  R.  Adams,  en¬ 
titled  “When  I  Come  Back,”  a 
story  of  a  mother  with  a  son  in 
the  armed  forces. 

Personals  and  Notes 
MAJOR  ALEXANDER  P.  DE 
SEVERSKY,  columnist  for 
McNaught  Syndicate  and  author 
of  “Victory  Through  Air  Power,” 
received  an  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Sciences  from  Rollins  ’ 
College  Feb.  21.  .  .  .  Milt  Morris, 
AP  Features  artist  who  draws 
“Neighborly  Neighbors,”  will  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  program  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  Ohio  editors  in 
Columbus  this  month.  .  .  .  Frank 
Owen,  United  Features’  author 
of  “Jasper.”  has  been  inducted 
into  the  U.  S.  Navy.  .  .  .  Chip 
Royal.  AP  Features  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  will  visit  all  major  league 
training  camps  this  spring.  .  .  . 
NEA  has  a  new  illustrated  fea¬ 
ture,  “Detail  for  Today,”  which 
explains  Army  slang  and  cus¬ 
toms.  .  .  .  Emil  Ludwig,  biog¬ 
rapher  and  student  of  world  af¬ 
fairs,  has  prepared  a  series  of 
six  articles  on  “When  Germany 
Is  Defeated,”  for  release  March 
5  by  United  Features.  .  .  ,  En¬ 
sign  Neil  E.  White,  former  Mc¬ 
Naught  Syndicate  sales  repre¬ 


sentative,  who  has  been  in  the 
South  Paciflc  for  a  year,  was 
seriously  injured  when  he 
picked  up  a  bomb  that  had 
floated  in  on  the  beach,  and  that 
he  thought  was  a  dud.  He  has 
been  hospitalized.  .  .  .  George 
Clark,  who  draws  “The  Neigh¬ 
bors”  for  CT-NYNS,  and  Mrs. 
Clark  are  the  parents  of  a  boy, 
George  Wilton  Clark,  born 
Feb.  9. 


piro  went  to  Russia  origins 


Shapiro  Cites 

Improved 

Red  Censorship 


Henry  Shapiro,  Moscow  Bu¬ 
reau  manager  for  United  Press, 
has  a  habit  of  collecting  “firsts” 
and  “onlys.” 

Among  those  to 
his  credit  are: 
only  foreign  cor- 
respondent  to 
cover  the  fight¬ 
ing  at  Stalin- 
grad  (others 
came  in  after 
the  Germans 
had  been  mop¬ 
ped  up ) ;  only 
American  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Len-  „ 
ingrad  during  Shopuo 

the  siege;  only 

American  correspondent  in  Rus¬ 
sia  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  European  war. 

Back  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  first 
time  in  four  and  a  half  years, 
and  having  covered  Russian  so¬ 
cial,  political,  and  military  news 
for  10  years,  on  and  off,  Shapiro 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  something  of  what  he  has 
learned  during  his  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Americans  Uninformed 

Particularly  striking  to  him  is 
the  fact  that  while  Americans 
have  access  to  more  written  ma¬ 
terial  about  the  Russian  people 
than  any  other  country,  they 
still  are  poorly  informed  about 
them.  He  remarked : 

“Americans  have  more  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  in  Russia 
than  any  other  country.  Before 
the  war  American  tourists  pre¬ 
dominated  in  Russia.  Many 
books  about  Russia  have  been 
written  by  and  for  Americans. 
Yet  their  knowledge  of  Russia 
and  Russians  still  is  limited. 

“To  a  great  extent,  of  course, 
it  is  because  Russia  is  a  difficult 
country  to  understand.  It  is  a 
considerably  different  society 
from  ours.  ’The  philosophy  and 
outlook  of  the  Russian  people  is 
far  removed  from  the  American 
way  of  life.” 

Russian  censorship  has  been 
liberalized  more  and  more  since 
the  war  with  the  Germans  be¬ 
gan,  Shapiro  said.  At  first,  he 
declared,  correspondents  were 
limited  to  the  texts  of  official 
communiques. 

Gradually,  however,  the  cen¬ 
sorship  has  relaxed.  Corre¬ 
spondents  now  are  permitted  to 
speculate  on  military  develop¬ 
ments,  to  comment  upon  and 
analyze  events.  There  is  com¬ 
paratively  little  restriction  upon 
war  news  other  than  that  dic¬ 
tated  by  national  security. 

Now  the  dean  of  American 
correspondents  in  Moscow,  Sha- 


a  student  of  international^« 
not  as  a  newspaperman. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  it  was  while  he  wu 
making  a  study  of  Soviet  law 
that  he  became  interest^  in 
journalism.  A  natural  aptitude 
for  newspapering  combing  ^th 
a  wide  knowledge  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  made  his  work  sig¬ 
nificant  and  authoritative. 

Shapiro  joined  U.P.’s  Moscow 
Bureau  in  1936.  Before  that  time 
he  had  worked  for  Reuters  and 
the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  in  the  Russian  capiS. 

Facilities  for  covering  Russia 
at  war  are  plentiful,  he  find; 
Besides  occasional  trips  to  the 
fighting  fronts,  foreign  reporters 
have  many  highly  informative 
Russian  publications  to  wod 
with,  which  they  are  permitted 
to  use  freely.  'The  most  us^ 
source  of  military  information, 
he  said,  other  than  official  com- 
mimiques,  is  Red  Star,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Army  newspaper. 

Shapiro  needed  iron  nerves,  as 
well  as  his  knowledge  of  the 
native  tongue,  to  get  along  at 
the  Russian  battlefronts.  In  the 
thick  of  the  fighting  at  Lenin¬ 
grad  and  Stalingrad,  he  walked 
and  drove  through  many  areas 
as  they  were  rocked  by  bomb 
and  shell. 

His  closest  call  came  last  fall 
as  he  was  entering  Kharkov  in 
a  jeep.  A  few  feet  in  front  of 
his  car  was  another  jeep  cany- 
ing  three  Russiam  officials-^ 
chief  of  the  Foreign  Office  press 
department,  a  censor,  aid  a 
major  of  the  general  staff,  lie 
first  vehicle  was  blown  30  feet 
when  it  hit  an  anti-tank  mine 
All  the  occupants  were  killed. 

Shapiro’s  jeep,  in  which  two 
British  correspondents  also  vkr 
riding — Alexander  Werth  of  the 
London  Sunday  Times  and  Mar 
jorie  Shaw  of  the  London  Dstly 
Mirror — was  shaken  by  the 
blast,  but  no  one  was  injured 

American  aid  to  the  Russiai: 
war  effort  has  been  impressive 
Shapiro  said,  and  the  people  are 
most  grateful  for  it.  Americai 
transport  equipment  has  been 
very  helpful  and  American  food 
has  afforded  considerable  relief 
but  the  food  supply  still  is  dan 
gerously  low. 

Shapiro  intends  to  stay  in  the 
U.  S.  for  two  or  three  monthi 
chiefly  for  a  rest.  He  will  do  a 
series  for  U.P.  while  here,  and 
he  hopes  to  find  the  time  and 
energy  for  a  few  lectures  and 
magazine  articles. 
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Incident  at  the  comer 
of  Liberty  and  Main 


He  had  been  there  for  some  time  —  had  read  and  re-read  the 
sign,  with  the  growing  look  of  a  man  who  was  fired  by  a  power¬ 
ful  urge  to  speak.  He  turned  to  the  man  behind  him,  hut  he 
seemed  to  be  addressing  himself  to  the  crowd.  “Did  you  read  it?’’ 
he  said,  excitedly.  “Did  you  read  that  sign?”  He  looked  off  into 
distance,  smiling.  “I  helped  to  build  that  baby"  he  said.  “I  helped 
to  build  it  with  my  own  two  hands!” 


IT  was  an  odd  thing  to  find  in  a  store 
window.  It  wasn’t  very  pretty.  It  was 
stained  with  oil  and  badly  battered.  The 
sign  under  it  read:  "Shell  torn  l4-cylinder 
Wright  Cyclone.  Three  shell  holes  are  in 
the  nose  section.  The  ignition  harness  and 
cylinder  head  fins  are  riddled  with  machine 
gun  bullets.  One  bullet  went  completely 
through  the  steel  barrel  of  a  cylinder.  The 
super-charger  housing  was  badly  battered 
...  It  was  on  a  daylight  raid  —  with  one 
of  the  two  engines  shot  away  .  .  .  that  this 
engine,  despite  its  serious  damage,  brought 


the  plane  back  to  an  English  landing  field.” 

And  the  sign  said,  "Buy  More  War 
Bonds”  —  which  a  great  many  people  did. 

That’s  all.  It’s  a  simple  story  —  the  story 
of  a  Wright  Cyclone  engine  that  went  on 
a  War  Bond  tour,  and  of  one  man’s  pride 
in  having  helped  to  build  it. 

But  beyond  this  story  is  a  vital  prob¬ 
lem.  It  concerns  the  skills  of  more  than 
2,000,000  aircraft  workers,  the  training  of 
more  than  3.000,000  men  in  air  crews  and 
ground  crews  of  the  armed  forces . . .  What 
does  this  mean  to  the  future?  How  shall  the 


energies  of  this  great  industry  be  directed 
to  serve  the  world? 

This  challenge  and  this  responsibility 
rest  not  alone  with  the  men  and  women  of 
the  aviation  industry.  They  require  the 
cooperation  of  government,  of  the  whole 
American  people. 

The  Air  Age,  with  its  unlimited  prom¬ 
ise  for  good,  will  not  be  ours  for  the  asking. 
It  must  be  planned,  worked  for,  shared.  In 
its  realization  lie  the  greatest  opportunities 
ever  offered  to  the  human  race  . . . 

Look  to  the  Sky,  America! 


As  many  as  84  thousand  intricate  manufacturing  Vapor  trails  of  Boeing  Flying  Fortresses  and  fighter 

operations  —  calling  for  3)  thousand  individual  escorts,  in  high  altitude  operation  over  Germany, 

tests  and  inspections  —  go  into  a  single  Wright  Powered  with  the  9-cylinder  model  Cycjone,  the 

Cyclone  engine.  The  skills  which  produce  this  famous  Forts,  with  three  of  their  four  engines  shot 

t>owet  are  me  finest  in  the  world  today.  out  of  action,  have  been  known  to  bring  men  back. 
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Campcdgna  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  18 

women  into  defense  work. 
McCann-Erlckson  prepared  the 
ad. 

Evidence  that  advertising 
media  will  be  used  widely,  in 
support  of  the  Ran  Caoss  Wab 
Fund  drive  which  opened  this 
week  is  in  the  fact  that  already 
orders  have  been  received  for 
18,000  newqNiper  mats  and  in¬ 
dications  are  that  advertising 
will  be  double  the  amount  used 
in  1948. 

The  Kbait  Chebsk  Co.,  is  pro¬ 
moting  Kraft  Dinner,  packaged 
macaroni  and  cheese  in  eastern 
newspapers  through  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  Chicago. 

Jean  Vivaudou  Co.,  Inc., 
manufacturer  of  cosmetics,  per¬ 
fumes  and  men's  toiletries,  has 
placed  its  account  with  Grey 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  will  be 
used  eventually,  but  the  final 
schedules  are  not  complete. 

A  test  campaign,  placed  direct, 
is  being  rim  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
newspapers  by  Vick  Cuemic.vl 
Co.,  for  Primes  vitamin  B  com¬ 
plex  tablet. 

Dancer  -  Fitzgerald  -  Sample, 
Chicago,  is  placing  advertising 
in  newspapers  to  introduce 
Puffed  Flake  Kix  cereal  for 
General  Mills. 

Kaufman  Carpet  Co.,  has 
named  Hal  A.  Salzman  Associ¬ 
ates  to  place  its  advertising 
which  will  run  in  newspapers. 

The  Piper  Aircraft  Corp., 
Look  Haven,  Pa.,  manufacturer 
of  the  Piper  Cub  Airplane,  has 
appointed  Abbott  Kimball  Co., 
as  its  agency  for  radio  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

The  Keuffel  &  Esser  Co.,  Ho¬ 
boken,  N.  J..  has  appointed  St. 
Georges  &  Keyes,  Inc.,  to  handle 
its  advertising. 

David  E.  Kennedy,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Irwin  Vladimir  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  for  Kentile  Asphalt  Tile 
Flooring. 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  has 
appointed  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc., 
to  prepare  market  studies  and 
advertising  plans  for  a  new  drug 
product  to  be  introduced  within 
the  next  few  months. 

Appointment  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  Campbell-Mithun,  Inc., 
as  the  advertising  agency  for  the 
Atlantic  Brewing  Co.,  Chicago, 
effective  March  1,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Plans  for 
spring  and  summer  advertising 
for  Atlantic's  Tavern  Pale  Beer 
are  in  production. 

Empire  Construction  Co.; 
Kelley  Clarke  Co.,  and  the  Em¬ 
porium,  all  of  San  Francisco, 
have  appointed  Briaacher,  Van 
Norden  &  Staff  to  handle  their 
advertising.  The  agency  will 
handle  radio  only  for  the  latter 
firm. 

Vlta-Snak,  a  vitamin  and  min¬ 
eral  food-candy  bar,  sponsored 
by  Mason,  Au  &  Macenheimer 
CoNPEcnoMBiy  Manufacturinq 
Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  will  short¬ 
ly  make  its  appearance  on  the 
American  market  New^iaper 
advertising  in  full  columns  starts 


early  in  March  in  many  leading 
cities.  The  accoimt  is  handled 
by  John  H.  Owen,  Inc. 

St  Georges  k  Keyes,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  San  Benito  Wines. 

Newspapers  throughout  the 
country  and  several  national 
magazines  have  been  scheduled 
by  Wilson  k  Co.,  to  promote  a 
recipe  contest  which  continues 
the  company's  program  to  popu¬ 
larize  B-V  meat  flavor.  Tie  new 
campaign  which  will  run 
through  March,  is  being 
launched  by  an  ad  quoting 
George  Rector,  Wilson's  food 
consiiltant:  “Wanted — 1,000,000 
Women  to  Help  Me  Build  My 
NEW  Book  of  Home-made 
Recipes  Using  Wilson's  B-V.” 
It  will  run  full-page  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  200-lines  by  five  col¬ 
umns  in  newspapers  followed  in 
the  papers  by  additional  inser¬ 
tions  of  600-  and  110-lines.  In 
addition  the  contest  offering 
$7,500  in  awards  will  be  plugged 
in  Rector's  weekly  column, 
“Wilson's  Weekly  Bulletin,” 
which  appears  in  a  long  list  of 
newspapers. 

For  its  spring  campaign  to 
market  7.500  homes  in  the  New 
York  area,  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corp.  is  scheduling  an  ex¬ 
tensive  cooperative  advertising 
program  in  61  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers.  HOLC  institutional 
ads,  setting  forth  the  details  of 
the  various  plans  for  disposing 
of  the  homes  and  emphasizing 
the  advantages  of  owning  real 
estate,  will  be  accompanied  by 
small  ads  placed  by  individual 
brokers  and  stressing  in  each 
case  a  single  piece  of  property. 
In  the  organization's  similar 
campaign  held  between  July  1 
and  Dec.  31,  1943,  11,606  sales 
were  consummated  in  this  re¬ 
gion. 

Stein-Hall  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Needham,'  Louis  &  Brorby, 
Inc.,  as  its  advertising  agency  on 
Hallmark  Pre-Cooked  Beans. 
Advertising  for  Hailmark  Pre- 
Cooked  Beans  in  the  eastern 
states  is  handled  by  Hixson- 
O'Donnell  Advertising,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

The  E.  Ingraham  Co.,  Bristol, 
Conn.,  manufacturers  of  clocks, 
watches,  industrial  timing  de¬ 
vices,  and  woodworking  special¬ 
ties,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  concerns  in  the  time¬ 
piece  industry,  announce  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Ruthraff  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  as  its  advertising  agency. 

Appointment  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  to  handle  a  na¬ 
tionwide  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  peanut  industry  is 
announced  by  W.  P.  Woodley, 
president  of  the  National  Pea¬ 
nut  Council  which  will  sponsor 
the  campaign.  The  purpose  will 
be  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
new  uses  being  developed  for 
peanut  products  and  vitamin- 
protein  values  of  peanuts.  The 
Peanut  Council  will  undertake 
extensive  research  through  fed¬ 
eral,  state  and  regional  agricul¬ 
tural  agencies. 

Mickelberry  Food  Products 
has  begun  a  consistent  adYm-tis- 
ing  program  in  newspapers  pro¬ 
moting  its  line  of  pork  sausage, 
bacon  and  smoked  meats. 

Promotion  through  advertis¬ 


ing  of  pre-fabricated  houses, 
summer  cottages,  green-houses 
and  other  garden  and  farm 
buildings  for  E.  F.  Hodgson  Co., 
in  (ma-quarter  pages  is  being 
handled  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc. 

Polk  Miller,  Inc.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Sergeant's  Dog  Medi¬ 
cines,  have  started  a  campaign 
of  half-pages  under  the  auspices 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  k  Son,  Inc. 

CmcLB  Machinert  Corp.,  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  Circle 
synthetic  cleaning  equipment, 
has  appointed  Vanguard  Adver¬ 
tising,  New  York,  to  direct  sales 
promotional  efforts  on  post-war 
uses  of  its  products. 

Grey  Advertising  Co.  has  been 
named  to  handle  the  House 
Beautiful  account  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  campaign  is  now  in 
the  planning  stage. 

^Imong  Advertising  Folk 

VERNON  M.  WELSH,  copy  di¬ 
rector,  and  Arthur  A.  Surin, 
art  director,  have  been  elected 
vice-presidents  of  Geyer,  Cornell 
&  Newell,  Inc.  Welsh  has  been 
with  the  agency  since  1942,  and 
was  previously  copy  director  of 
Campbell-Ewald  Co. 

Frank  H.  Burns,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Forbes  Magazine,  has 
also  been  appointed  director  of 
advertising  and  public  relations. 
Richard  E.  Kline,  business  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  made  a  vice- 
president. 

Lt.  Col.  Egbert  White,  former 
vice-president  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  currently 
publications  officer 'of  Stars  and 
Stripes'  various  editions  in  the 
Mediterranean  theater,  has  been 
promoted  to  full  colonel:  He  will 
celebrate  his  fiftieth  birthday 
March  7. 

John  Barnetson,  formerly  with 
Ward  Wheelock  Co.  and  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  has  joined  the 
creative  staff  of  Fuller  &  Smith 
&  Ross,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Matthew  Hufnagel,  for  many 
years  associated  with  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  has 
joined  J,  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
where  he  is  in  charge  of  the  out¬ 
door  department. 

Gerald  Lesser,  who  operated 
his  own  advertising  agency  for 
the  past  ten  years,  has  joined  the 
copy  and  creative  staff  of  Irwin 
Vladimir  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Howard  G.  Knowlton,  for¬ 
merly  vice-president  of  Decora¬ 
tors  Wall  Paper  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
in  charge  of  sales  promotion,  has 
joined  MacFarland,  Aveyard  & 
Co.,  advertising  agency,  as  vice- 
president  and  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Govan,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  agency  copywriter,  who 
left  the  advertising  business  to 
help  organize  the  public  infor¬ 
mation  division  of  the  original 
defense  savings  drives,  has 
joined  Russell  T.  Gray,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  as  copyi^ter  and 
public  relations  manager. 

Alan  Lego,  formerly  copy 
chief  of  the  M.  H.  Ha^eit  Cm., 
has  joined  Fuller  &  Smith  k 
Ross,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Peter  P.  Isaza,  formerly  with 
the  Pepsodent  Co.,  has  been 
named  to  the  newly  created  post 


of  director  of  foreign  sslei, 
American  division.  Pond's  Ex¬ 
tract  Co.  and  Pond's  Extract  Co 
International,  Ltd.  Mr.IsauwUl 
direct  advertUing,  promofional 
and  sales  efforts  for  Pond's  prod¬ 
ucts  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  with  the  exception 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada 

William  M.  Fox.  formerly  re¬ 
search  director  for  Newsweek 
magazine,  has  joined  the  Buchen 
Co.,  Chicago  advertising  agency, 
as  research  director.  Mr.  Fox 
was  at  one  time  field  analyst  for 
Standard  Statistics  Co.,  and  later 
was  director  of  research  for  the 
Valspar  Corp. 

Adelaide  R.  Tierney,  formii 
assistant  sales  promotion  maar 
ager  of  McCann-Erickson  Ja 
New  York,  has  joined  the  cr«H 
tlve  staff  of  Mac  Wilkena  X 
Weber,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  8B 
attle.  Wash.,  advertising  agen^ 
After  leaving  McCann-Eriek* 
she  was  associate  director  V 
publicity  and  advertising  for  M 
national  scrap  metals  drive  ad 
Victory  pulpwood  campaigns^ 
1942-43,  and  was  personal  m 
sistant  to  Frank  Block,  secreM 
of  the  American  Industrial  aft 
vage  Committee  and  directorgl 
the  Conservation  Commitlee<g 
the  Waste  Paper  Consuming  I# 
dustries. 

Ralph  Sinclair,  copy  chMI 
and  Hugh  Ryan,  art  directoaal 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  were  il 
designers  of  the  red.  white  ift 
blue  shield  of  the  Fourth  9 
Loan.  According  to  the  Ig 
Advertising  Council,  this  syM 
became  the  most  widely  pw 
sized  in  history.  RuthrMi^t 
Ryan,  Inc.,  is  one  of  the  “1ft 
forces”  which  has  been  worMp 
for  the  War  Finance  Coraft^ 
tee  in  all  of  the  War  Im 
Drives. 

Earl  M.  Oren,  Chicago  am 
ager  of  Doremus  &  Co.,  natkft 
advertising  agency,  will  jft 
Globe  Roofing  Products  Co.,  lat, 
management  staff  March  1. 

J.  J.  Gallagher,  manager  tt 
the  Montreal  office  of  A.  McKft. 
Limited,  advertising  agency,  h» 
been  elected  vice-president  « 
the  company. 

Roger  Irwin,  previously  with 
Ward  Wheelock,  has  joined  the 
research  and  marketing  dep^ 
ment  of  Pedlar,  Ryan  &  Lift. 
Inc. 

Briggs  E.  Beurmann  has  joinel 
the  Detroit  creative  staff  d 
Brooke,  Smith.  French  &  Dor 
ranee,  Inc.,  to  handle  sales  piv 
motion  and  creative  work  (R 
automotive  accounts. 

John  L.  Halpin  has  resignei 
as  New  York  State  Deputy  Cow 
missioner  of  Conservation  to 
establish  his  own  advertisift 
agency,  John  L.  Halpin  Adver 
tising,  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Walter  L.  Rubens,  presii^ 
of  Walter  L.  Rubens  and  Co, 
advertising  agency  in  Chiroft 
has  been  promoted  to  captain  lo 
the  Army.  Rubens  enlisted  as  • 
private  in  July  1942,  and  is  i^ 
in  the  Armored  Command  str 
tioned  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  Wsr 
ren  Seelye  and  Helen  Sbaneoy 
who  recently  acquired  an  inter 
est  in  the  agency  are  in  actlw 
charge  of  agency  operations  dor 
ing  Capt.  Rubens’  leave  of  ah' 
sence. 


■  •ITOR  *  PUILISHiM  fM-  March  4,  I9M 


how  the  Thunderbolt 
earned  its  name 


The  Republic  P-47  Thunderbolt  was  built  to  "fill  an 
order". . .  the  tactical  requirement  of  carrying  heavy 
armament  and  armour  at  high  speed  in  high  altitudes. 

In  its  armament  the  Hmnderbolt  effectively  earns  ha 
name.  Its  eight  .50  caliber  guns — four  tucked  snugly 
into  each  wing — can  hurl  hot  steel  at  an  enemy  plane  at 
the  rate  of  113  shots  per  second,  728  pounds  per  minntef 
The  impact  of  this  weight  of  projecdle,  with  mnaale 
velocity  of  nearly  3,000  feet  per  second,  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  5-ton  truck  hitting  a  brick  wall  at  60  miles  an  hour! 
Added  to  its  better  than  400-mile  an  hour  speed  and 


its  7- mile  altitude,  the  Thunderbolt’s  fire  power  makes 


it  a  destroyer  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

Army  Air  Force  pilots  have  made  the  Thunderbolt  a 
deadly  weapon  of  destruction  in  all  the  principal  theaters 
of  this  war.  The  score  to  February  averaged  7  to  1  infavor 
of  the  Thunderbolt  pilots.  Republic  Aviation  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Farmiugdale,  L.  1.,  New  York,  and  Evansville,  Ind. 

Republic  FIRSTS  in  war  point  to  FIRSTS  in  peace 


Writs  to  that  boy  today 


REPUBUC  AVIATION 

CO  a  wo  RATION 

Specudhta  in  High^apeed^  High^dtitude  Aircraft 
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Pai^r  Scdvage 
Reported  Down 
To  Dec.  Level 

Receipts  Drop  15,000  Tons 
A  Week  .  . .  N.  Y.  Gets 
708  Tons  in  First  Drive 

With  waste  paper  receipts  de¬ 
clining  steadily  during  the  first 
three  weeks  of  February,  Tom 
Cathcart,  of  the  U.  S.  Victory 
Waste  Paper  Campaign  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  described  the 
situation  as  “very  serious’’  and 
appealed  to  newspapers  to  re¬ 
double  their  efforts  to  step  up 
the  drive. 

Pointing  out  that  estimated 
receipts  for  the  week  ending 
Feb.  19  were  125  500  tons,  oi 
virtually  at  the  level  of  Dec.  7, 
when  the  waste  paper  campaign 
started,  Mr.  Cathcart  declared 
that  the  mills  nave  bad  to  dip 
into  their  accumulated  inven¬ 
tories  to  meet  deficits  . 

"The  drop  in  receipts  from  the 
previous  week."  said  Mr.  Cath¬ 
cart,  “was  15.504  tons,  the  great¬ 
est  single  drop  since  the  start  of 
the  drive.  Consumption  exceeded 
receipts  by  7.900  tons. 

Educafien  Nsedsd 

“If  we  are  going  to  come  any- 
vdiere  near  reaching  the  8.000,- 
000-ton  goal  set  by  WPB  for 
1944,  the  newspapers  will  have 
to  do  a  greater  educational  job.” 

Mr.  Cathcart  reiterated  the 
statement  made  last  week  to 
newspapers  by  Edwin  S.  Friend¬ 
ly,  chairman  of  the  national 
campaign  committee,  that  “we 
must  begin  to  think  not  in  terms 
of  the  tonnage  we  are  getting 
but  in  terms  of  the  tonnage  we 
are  not  getting.” 

Coincidentally  with  Mayor  La 
Guardia's  announcement  that  he 
was  taking  person  tl  charge  of 
New  York  City’s  paper  drive 
(E.  &  P.,  Feb.  26.  p.  64),  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City  has  appointed  Waiter 
Merrill  as  full-time  director  and 
coordinator  of  the  New  York 
publishers’  activities  in  the 
waste  paper  campaign. 

Mr.  Merrill,  who  directed  the 
New  York  War  Bond  Advertis¬ 
ing  Representatives  in  the  War 
Loan  drives,  and  who  has  served 
in  the  advertising  departments 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sew 
York  World-Telegram.  New  York 
Journal  -  American  and  other 
newspapers,  will  work  closely 
with  the  Mayor's  office  in  the 
waste  paper  collections  and  with 
N.  S.  Macneish,  of  the  World- 
Telegram.  chaimum  of  the  New 
York  Paper  Salvage  Conunittee. 

Contrary  to  the  Mayor's  an- 
noimcement  of  last  week  that 
New  York’s  city-wide  '‘ollections 
would  be  carried  out  monthly,  it 
has  been  decided  to  put  them  on 
a  weekly  basis.  About  10,000 
men  and  1.000  trucks  of  the  city 
Sanitation  Department  will  1^ 
assigned  each  Wednesday  to 
pick  up  waste  paper  and  tin, 
about  three-fourths  of  them  han¬ 
dling  the  paper  exclusively.  No 
garlMge  pick-ups  are  to  be  made 
on  Wednesdays,  according  to  the 
present  plan. 

Day-to-day  publicity  will  be 


given  to  the  waste  paper  cam¬ 
paign  through  an  arrangement 
by  which  a  reporter  from  one  of 
the  city’s  newspapers  will  be  as¬ 
signed  for  a  week  to  check  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  drive  with>the  Mayor 
and  other  dty  officials,  and  to 
msdee  a  report  to  all  the  city’s 
newspapers.  Tlte  following  weak 
a  reporter  from  another  paper 
will  be  assigned,  and  so  on. 

In  its  first  city-wide  curbstone 
pick-up  under  the  new  set-up. 
New  York  collected  708  tons. 
While  the  figure  did  not  come 
up  to  expectations,  directors  of 
the  drive  express^  assurance 
that  future  weekly  pick-ups  will 
rise  steadily  as  publicity  and 
conditioning  of  the  people  gain 
momentum. 

In  an  elaboration  of  his  state¬ 
ments  on  the  national  campaign, 
Mr.  Cathcart  stressed  vigorously 
the  findings  of  the  Gallup  poll, 
reported  here  last  week.  “One- 
fourth  of  the  people,”  he  said, 
“don’t  realize  there  is  a  waste 
paper  drive  on.  Forty-seven  per 
cent  of  them  are  not  salvaging 
any  paper. 

“Even  if  it  requires  more 
news,  more  advertisements,  more 
personal  contacts  on  the  part  of 
the  newspapers,  we  have  got  to 
make  every  person  aware  that 
paper  is  vital  to  the  war 
economy.” 

Dissatisfied  with  the  meager 
use  the  nation’s  newspapers  have 
been  making  of  its  regularly- 
distributed  ad  copy,  the  national 
committee  has  reduced  the  size 
of  ads.  in  the  hope  thus  to  enable 
more  newspapers  to  promote  the 
campaign. 

Philadelphia  Canvou 

Mr.  Cathcart  cited  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  house-to-house  inventory 
of  available  waste  paper  as  an 
example  of  how  the  larger  cities 
can  determine  where  the  avail¬ 
able  supply  can  best  be  col¬ 
lected.  “Once  a  city  has  deter¬ 
mined  how  much  paper  is  avail¬ 
able  for  salvage."  he  declared, 
“it  can  fix  its  own  collection 
quota.  ’Then  the  local  committee 
can  concentrate  on  the  tonnage 
they  are  not  getting,  and  ways 
and  means  of  getting  it.” 

’The  Hanford  ( Calif. )  Sentinel- 
Journal  has  added  front  lobby 
publicity  to  its  front  page  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  waste  paper  drive. 
Instead  of  letting  the  town’s 
populace  guess  what  is  meant 
by  waste  paper,  the  newspaper 
is  keeping  it  before  them  con¬ 
stantly  by  using  its  front  office 
lobby  as  a  receiving  station. 

‘"rhere's  nothing  like  a  huge 
stack  of  salvage  paper  bundles 
to  set  an  example  to  the  few 
people  who  have  been  negligent 
in  saving.”  comments  co-pub¬ 
lisher  Stanley  Beaubaire. 

In  addition  to  this  aciivity,  the 
Sentinel-Journal  gives  consider¬ 
able  publicity  before  each 
monthly  city  canvass  for  waste 
paper.  So  far.  each  month’s  col¬ 
lections  have  surpassed  those  of 
the  preceding  month. 

■ 

Daily  Ups  Rate 

The  Kane  (Pa.)  Evening  Re¬ 
publican,  increased  its  single 
copy  newsstand  price  on  Feb. 
7  from  three  to  four  cents.  The 
rate  delivered  by  carrier  or  sent 
box  mail  was  raised  from  18 
cents  a  week  to  21  cents. 


MAY  AID  IN  CUTTING  PULP  WOOD 

THIS  tractor-driven  tree  cutter  invention  was  discovered  by 
is  being  investigated  and  cob-  Printers  Ink  and  shown  to  i 
sidered  for  use  in  solving  the  large  group  of  pulp  and  pap« 
manpower  problem  Involved  in  experts  at  the  March  of  Tlint 
cutting  pulpwood.  studios  in  New  York  last  week. 

The  machine  stands  about  10 

feet  high  and  has  a  45-horse-  that  the  machine  might  be  hsin- 
power  tractor  propulsion.  Two  ^?i***^®*V.y*  cutting  ^ 

scissor-like  blades  on  the  front  would  not  save  mi^ 

fashioned  of  2-lnch  armor  plate  b^use  of  toe  wort 

will  cut  18-inch  fir  trees  and  22-  trimming  toe 

inch  elms  at  the  rate  of  two  a 

minute.  cutting  them  Into  the  propw 

■nie  machine  Hwever,  It  was  agreed  tbk 

inilM  an  hour  and  cute  toe  trees  adaptation  of  toe  machlm 

six  inches  from  the  ground.  might  be  made  to  aid  in  cuttinf 
It  was  invented  several  years  the  trimmed  trees  which  would 
ago  by  Kirk  Knight  of  Bartlett,  save  considerable  time  and  nun- 
Texas,  who  used  it  to  clear  land  power. 

on  his  farm.  It  has  also  been  xt  is  understood  that  some  t- 
used  in  clearing  the  Red  River  nancial  groups  are  interested 


dam  project. 


and  investigating  priorities  io- 


A  Paramount  Newsreel  of  the  volved  in  building  toe  machiiUL 


Frigidoire  Sets 
1944  Ad  Schedule 

Newspaper  advertising  will 
play  a  more  important  part  in 
the  1944  advertising  program  of 
Frigidaire  refrigerator  division 
of  General  Motors  Corporation, 
although  the  major  effort  vill 
again  be  placed  in  national  mag¬ 
azines,  according  to  plans  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Lee  Clark, 
assistant  sales  manager  in  charge 
of  Frigidaire  advertising. 

Frigida  ire’s  newspaiier  pro¬ 
gram  will  include  61  newspa- 
X>ers.  supplemented  by  American 
Weekly  and  This  Week.  A  series 
of  newspa{>er  ads  will  be  used 
this  year,  stressing  the  use  of 
refrigeration  in  the  preparation 
of  f(^S. 

’The  1944  advertising  program 
is  patterned  after  the  successful 
1943  wartime  plan  in  which 
Frigidaire,  with  no  product  to 
sell,  created  consumer  and  dealer 
goodwill  by  emphasizing  how  to 
take  care  of  refrigerators  and 
how  best  to  utilize  refrigeration. 

Offering  a  booklet  entitled 
“■Wartime  Suggestions,”  Frigid¬ 
aire  division  distributed  more 
than  6Vt  million  copies  of  this 
“best  seller”  as  a  result  of  its 
1943  advertising  and  dealer  co- 
oi;>eration. 

This  year,  Frigidaire  Is  re¬ 
placing  “Wartime  Suggestions” 
with  a  new  booklet  entitled  “101 
Refrigeration  Helps.” 


To  Aid  Veterans 

me  lenueo^ee  r-ress  Assoda* 
tion.  in  mid-winter  session  in 
Nashville  recently,  took  steps  to 
aid  m  relocating  service  men 
when  they  return  from  the  war, 
and  discussed  the  problem  of 
draft  deferments  for  critical  em¬ 
ployes.  At  the  suggestion  of 
J.  W.  West,  general  manager  of 
the  Kingsport  ( Tenn. )  Nevt, 
President  Sam  Murphey,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Spring/ield  Herald' 
News,  appointed  a  committee  to 
aid  in  getting  jobs  for  returning 
service  men  and  temporary  em¬ 
ployes  replacing  them. _ 
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OF  ACCURACY, 
SPIED  AND 
INDEPENDENCE 
IN  WORLD  WIDE 
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CourtesY  Is  Not  Unpatriotic 


iiiamiiacturers,  engineers  and  many  others 
who  are  more  strenuously  active  than  ever 
before.  Bodies  and  minds  become  fatigued- 
Since  you  must  travel,  it  is  American’s  tkity 
to  make  your  trip  as  restful  as  possible. 

In  the  air  you  are  free  from  the  grind-on- 
the-ground.  To  make  your)  Flagship  trips 
interludes  of  relaxation  is  American’s  aim. 

American  Airlines  regrets  there  are  not 
enough  Flagships  to  serve  many  more  essen¬ 
tial  travelers. 


IW'ORK  Pearl  Harbor  when  you  traveled  domestic  transportation  problem  continues 
*  by  Flagship  for  pleasure,  as  well  as  for  to  increase  in  size  and  importance. 

The  four  employees  pictured  above  are 
typical  of  American’s  thousands,  all  of  whom 
as  an  believe  that  pmliteness,  and  consideration  of 
I  much  passenger  welfare,  arg  needed  and  appreciated 
air  travel.  more  now  than  in  peacetime. 

American’s  passengers  are  people — men 
and  women  who  are  working  hard  under 
the  war  strain.  Aboard  [Flagships  are  tech¬ 
nicians,  scientists.  Army  and  Navy  personnel. 


leasure,  as 

|bu8incss,you  received  personalized  attention 
|Wd  courtesy  from  American  Airlines.  You 
and  civility 
*8  service,  as 

«  the  time-saving  advantage  of 

Then  came  the  impact  of  war! 
iransport  planes  became  so  prl( 

•bout  half  of  American’s  Flagship; 


ttpected  thoughtful] 
integral  part  of  American’] 


American  Airlines 


the  national  and  international 
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Alicia  Patterson  Is 
An  Active  Executive 

Hempstead  (N.  Y.)  Newsday  Publisher 
Works  Hard  at  Her  Newspaper  Propeily 
By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

A  $1,000  PRIZE  contest  named  esting  problem  since  the  paper 
the  Hempstead  (N.  Y.)  News*  was  started.  For  two  years  in 
day,  but  “I  wanted  to  call  it  the  succession  the  Newsday  has  won 
Coanty-Jrritont,"  declared  its  the  N.  W.  Ayer  second  award  in 
dynamic,  attractive  publisher  the  tabloid  make-up  class, 
and  editor,  Alicia  Patterson.  "That  looks  all  right.”  she  in- 

The  sentiment  and  the  sense  spected  the  head.  “I  rather  like 
of  humor  of  that  remark  are  it.  ( We’re  experimenting. )  Yes, 
typical  of  energetic  Alicia  F^t-  that  looks  better.”  —  and  she 
terson.  who  is  a  woman  making  started  to  explain  some  of  the 
good  at  what  used  to  be  called  cluwges  New^ay  has  been  un* 
a  “man's  Job.”  dergoing  in  format  to  improve 

Starting  three  years  ago  from  its  appearance,  but  more  re- 
“scratch.”  she  has  built  the  cently  to  conserve  newsprint. 
Newsday  to  a  dally  circulation  The  lively  format  and  easily 
of  about  36,000 — and  “We’re  go-  read  type  of  Newsday  has  had 
ing  to  keep  on  growing,”  she 
says  emphatically. 

Miss  Patterson  is  an  all-around 
newspaperwoman.  Coming  from 
a  famous  newspaper  family,  she 
got  printers’  ink  on  her  fingers 
while  she  was  still  in  her  ’teens, 
as  a  cub  reporter. 

She  has  since  served  in  the 
advertising  department,  on  a 
magazine,  at  the  editorial  desk, 
and  now  as  part-owner,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  editor  of  a  Long 
Island  daily  she  finds  herself 
watching  the  balance  sheet,  and 
liking  it. 

That  quality  of  enthusiasm, 
one  feels,  is  part  of  the  secret 
of  Miss  Patterson’s  success,  and 
to  talk  with  her  is  to  feel  hope¬ 
ful  of  the  future  of  women  in 
journalism. 

She  herself  has  doubts,  not  of 
women’s  ability  as  journalists, 
but  of  whether  they’ll  get  the 

“breaks”  after  the  war.  “They’re  Alicia  Patterson 

getting  their  first  real  chance  ■  a 

now,  and  Fm  a  feminist;  I’d  like 

to  see  them  get  the  real  breaks.”  Standing  m  front 

bmploys  Many  Women  that  hangs  on  the  wall  opi 

Some  of  her  best  staff  mem-  her  desk,  she  discussed  the 
bers  are  women,  she  says,  and  lem  involved  in  her  locatic 
she  herself  demonstrates  what  “Newsday  couldn’t,  of  cc 
a  woman  can  do.  compete  with  New  York 

Prom  her  quiet,  skylighted  of-  newspapers.”  That  was  a 
fice  in  the  center  of  the  News-  gone  fact.  “It’s  a  local  ps 
day  plant  Miss  Patterson  keeps  And  she  seemed  proud  < 
her  fingers  on  the  activities  of  Front  and  back  pages,  hovi 
the  departments  crowded  around  are  now  reserv^  for  nal 
the  square  ofiBce.  Behind  is  the  and  international  news  e 
pressroom  into  which  she  can  sively,  whereas  local 
step  from  her  door,  in  front  a  “made”  tl^ose  pages  earlii 
room  apportioned  to  news,  ad-  the  tabloid’s  history, 
vertising,  and  circulation  de-  Although  she  estimated 
partments.  75%  of  the  Newsday  reader 

As  editor  Miss  Patterson  read  a  metropolitan  newsp 
writes  some  of  the  editorials,  she  asserted  with  pride  ths 
but  also  finds  herself  getting  the  publishes  a  complete  newsp 
same  excitement  out  of  manag-  But  the  problem  of  publi 
ing  the  paper  that  she  use^  to  a  local  newspaper  in  N 
find  chasing  stories  in  cub  days.  County  loomed  far  dif! 

As  she  sat  there  during  an  from  the  problem  in  a  sin{ 
interview  recently  with  Editor  segregated  community  as 
A  Publisher,  the  latest  edition  Patterson  pointed  to  Floral 
was  brought  in  and  her  interest  Rockville  Centre,  Garden 
in  a  change  in  its  typography  and  other  communities 
sent  her  quickly  to  the  last  page  tered  over  the  width  of 
where  the  72-point  Gothic  ban-  Island, 
ner  of  the  three-star  edition  had  “We  picked  Hempstead 
been  reduced  to  a  36-point  italic  cause  it’s  the  hub,  but  we 
streamer.  begin  to  publish  all  the 

Newsday  is  a  tabloid,  and  its  news,  and  we  can’t  compe 
format,  it  soon  developed,  has  that  sort  of  news  with  a  ] 
been  its  publisher’s  most  inter-  catering  to  a  single  commui 


Alicia  Patterson 

no  small  influence  on  its  prog¬ 
ress.  Standing  in  front  of  a 
large  map  of  Nassau  County 
that  hangs  on  the  wall  opposite 
her  desk,  she  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lem  involved  in  her  location. 

“Newsday  couldn’t,  of  course, 
compete  with  New  York  City 
newspapers.”  That  was  a  fore¬ 
gone  fact.  “It’s  a  local  paper.” 
And  she  seemed  proud  of  it. 
Front  and  back  pages,  however, 
are  now  reserv^  for  national 
and  international  news  exclu¬ 
sively,  whereas  local  items 
“made”  those  pages  earlier  in 
the  tabloid’s  history. 

Although  she  estimated  that 
75%  of  the  Newsday  readers  also 
read  a  metropolitan  newspaper, 
she  asserted  with  pride  that  she 
publishes  a  complete  newspaper. 

But  the  problem  of  publishing 
a  local  newspaper  in  Nassau 
County  loomed  far  different 
from  the  problem  in  a  single  or 
segregated  community  as  Miss 
Patterson  pointed  to  Floral  Park, 
Rockville  Centre,  Garden  City, 
and  other  communities  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  width  of  Long 
Island. 

“We  picked  Hempstead  be¬ 
cause  it’s  the  hub,  but  we  can’t 
begin  to  publish  all  the  local 
news,  and  we  can’t  compete  in 
that  sort  of  news  with  a  paper 
catering  to  a  single  community." 


Her  solution  was  to  "make  a 
paper  for  everyone,"  and  she 
pulled  the  bound  files  of  News- 
day  from  a  bookcase  behind  her 
desk  to  illustrate  how  the  staff 
accomplished  this. 

In  the  center  of  each  issue  of 
Newsday  is  a  two-page  spread 
of  pictures,  usually  telling  a 
story,  sometimes  two  stories. 
One  day  the  pictures  took  a  job¬ 
hunter  through  the  paces  at  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service;  an¬ 
other  day  news  shots  of  dog- 
owners  and  a  gay  nineties  party 
supplemented  the  story  of  a 
’teen-agers’  night  club. 

“Everyone  is  interested  in 
such  pictures,”  she  asserted. 

Reader  interest  is  also  cap¬ 
tured  by  several  features  orig¬ 
inating  with  the  staff.  One  col¬ 
umn  gives  answers  to  reader 
problems,  such  as,  where  to  find 
certain  jobs,  how  to  join  the 
WACS.  what  to  do  about  missing 
allotments.  A  locally-drawn  car¬ 
toon  character,  "Nassau  Joe  the 
Duckling,"  squawks  about  local 
needs  and  shortcomings. 

To  any  question  on  news  con¬ 
tent,  make-up,  or  editorial  policy 
Alicia  Patterson  has  a  quick  an¬ 
swer  and  enthusiastic  interest. 
To  the  question  how  paper  re¬ 
strictions  have  changed  her 
make-up.  for  instance,  she  re¬ 
gretted  the  loss  of  large  pictures 
on  the  cover  pages  which  are 
characteristic  of  tabloid  style, 
sadly  noted  the  invasion  of  the 
society  page  and  page  3  by  ad¬ 
vertisements,  but  rejoiced  that 
page  2  was  still  her  “last  strong¬ 
hold.” 

For  circulation  or  advertising 
statistics,  however,  she  picks  up 
her  office  phone: 

“Joe,  what  was  our  news¬ 
stand  circulation  last  week?  (I 
can’t  remember  figures,”  she  con¬ 
fesses.  )  “Thank  you  —  3,850.” 
Figured  out,  that  means  about 
one-tenth  of  the  Newsday  circu¬ 
lation  is  obtained  in  competition 
with  city  and  local  papers, 
where  a  newsy,  readable  ap¬ 
pearance  does  the  most  good. 

Although  Alicia  Patterson  is 
the  daughter  of  the  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Daily  Newt,  Capt. 
J.  M.  Patterson,  and  traces  her 
first  interest  in  newspapers  to 
home  discussions,  she  got  no 
more  than  the  usual  run  of  cub 
assignments  when  she  went  to 
work  for  her  father's  tabloid  at 
the  age  of  19. 

An  early  boner  she  tells  on 
herself  nearly  resulted  in  a 
libel  suit  against  the  paper.  Sent 
to  interview  the  mother  of  a 
girl  who  was  getting  divorced, 
she  got  her  story  by  pretending 
to  be  a  sympathetic  Junior 
League  member,  but  her  back¬ 
ground  material  all  came  from 
the  morgue  from  the  wrong  file 
with  a  similar  name. 

The  high  spot  of  her  repor- 
torial  career,  of  course,  came 
with  the  first  by-line.  What  was 
the  story?  “I  don’t  remember. 
It  was  something  about  a  child, 
but  the  by-line,  you  know,  was 
so  much  more  important.  I  car¬ 
ried  around  that  paper  for  days." 

Later  she  worked  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  but  “I 
never  could  sell  anything.”  She 
did,  however,  carry  around  dis¬ 
play  cards  for  Dr.  West’s  tooth¬ 


paste  and  make  surveys  o<  —in 
m  advertising  areas. 

For  15  years  she  worked  part¬ 
ly  for  the  News  and  partly  for 
Liberty  magazine.  In  the  count 
of  a  series  about  the  kinds  of 
jobs  one  can  pick  up  without  ex¬ 
perience  from  want-a^  th( 
worked  as  a  magazine  salesman, 
a  dress  clerk,  and  a  floor  datae 
tive.  She  can  still  describe  mon 
of  the  shop-lifters’  tactics. 

She  learned  to  fly  in  order  to 
describe  the  course  for  Liberty 
and  then  used  her  flying  knoa^ 
edge  for  many  other  artieias 
She  questions,  however,  the 
value  of  a  specialty  as  a  mathod 
for  women  wishing  to  brMk  into 
writing:  “The  specialty  comH 
from  the  assignment,  not  the 
other  way.” 

On  the  Newsday  news  staff  an 
five  women  of  whose  abilltiei 
she  spoke  highly,  and  others  an 
employed  in  circulation  to  doil 
with  the  carriers,  etc.  Yet,  iF 
though  glad  that  women  wen 
getting  “the  first  real  break 
they’ve  ever  gotten”  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  she  wasn’t  very  sanguine 
of  their  post-war  prospeeb 
since  returning  service  men  will 
of  course,  have  priorities. 

The  fact  that  she  herself  is  i 
woman  does  not  seem  to  haw 
affected  her  relations  with  her 
staff  at  all.  Before  the  paper 
was  started  she  and  her  bu- 
band,  Harry  Guggenheim,  de¬ 
cided  to  have  a  imion  shop,  sad 
wage  questions  have  been  iit- 
tled  with  no  more  than  the  usail 
amount  of  discussion. 

Methods  of  working,  ionai 
use  of  features,  etc.,  are  sehka 
decided  without  discussion.  *1 
don’t  think  I’m  infallible,”  ah 
Miss  Patterson;  so  she  tshi 
projects  over  with  her  staff,  sad 
from  them  come  many  of  tht 
suggestions  adopts  to  betts 
the  paper. 

As  she  walks  around  the  offiK 
or  press  room,  she  greets  sadi 
worker  by  his  or  her  first  nan 
and  is  answered  by  a  smile  and 
murmured  greeting. 

She  worries  like  an  old-ttax 
pressman  about  her  press.  “Ifi 
pre  -  war — pre  -  first  -  World- War, 
and  we’re  hoping  it’ll  hang  to¬ 
gether  through  this.” 

Post-war  plans?  Well,  alter 
the  war  she  wants  a  press  that’s 
“shiny.”  Perhaps  that’s  tte 
newspaperwoman  speaking— or 
maybe  the  woman. 
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**What  do  you  want  to  know 
about  the  Coal  Industry?” 

TiMrt'a  what  wa  askad  thouaanda 
of  poopla  throughout  tho  nation, 
and  horo  aro  our  anawora  to  two 
of  thoir  guoationa. 
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^Ihe  answer  is  bituminous 
coal. 

America’s  war  program 
wouldn’t  get  very  far  with¬ 
out  it. 

Bituminous  coal  is  used  in 
making  practically  100% 
of  all  steel. 

It  supplies  65%  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  energy  required 
to  run  the  machines  that 
make  the  guns,  tanks, 
planes  and  other  arms  and 
war  equipment. 
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It  supplies  the  power  for 
94%  of  the  nation’s  loco¬ 
motives. 

It  provides  in  whole,  or  in 
part,  the  basic  materials 
for  all  high  explosives,  and 
the  four  most  important 
war  chemicals. 

ft5%  of  all  war  plastics  re¬ 
quire  processed  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  as  a  base. 

And  in  addition  to  all  this 
—  and  more  —  41%  of  the 
homes  in  the  United  States 
depend  on  bituminous  coal 
for  heat. 

No  wonder  the  annual 
value  of  the  bituminous 
coal  mined  in  this  country 
exceeds  the  value  of  all  me¬ 
tallic  minerals  combined. 

Bituminous  coal  is  a  great 
fuel.  We’re  proud  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  industry  which 
mines  it.  We  aim  to  live  up 
to  our  responsibilities  to 
our  country,  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  the  men  who 
work  in  our  mines. 

★  W  ♦ 

BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 
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What powers  most 
of  America’s 
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CORRECTIONS  FOR  E.  &  P.  YEAR  BOOK 

lUB  FOLLOWING  corrections  and  changes  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Editor  k  Pubushbi  Year  Book  editors  and 
Rre  passed  along  to  ttie  users  of  this  edition  in  the  into'est  of  ac¬ 
curacy  and  service. 

PAGE  32— Add  to  Honolulu  PAGE  134— TOP  COL.  2 


newspapers— The  Hawaii  Times. 
Published  every  afternoon  ex¬ 
cept  Sunday.  Circulation  9,293. 
National  rate — .065  per  line.  Pub¬ 
lisher — The  Hawaii  Times,  Ltd. 
Shigeo  Soga.  President.  Shigeo 
Soga,  Editor.  Rinji  Maeyama, 
Managing  Editor.  Shigeo  Soga. 
General  Manager.  T.  Takehara, 
Business  Manager.  M.  Morikawa, 
Gtrculation  Mgr.  Harry  S.  To- 
mita,  Nat’l  Adv.  Mgr.  and  Local 
Adv.  Mgr.  Florence  Sasaki,  Clas¬ 
hed  Adv.  Mgr,  Benjamin  T. 
Murakuni,  Prom.  M^.  T.  Uemu" 
ra,  Medi.  Superintendent. 

PAGE  41— Col.  5 
EvansvUle  <Ind.)  Courier  and 
Press:  Add  Ed.  J.  Fehn,  Chair- 
noRB  of  the  Board  of  Evansville 
Anting  Corporation,  and  list 
KvansvUle  Press  Co..  W.  C  Buss¬ 
ing.  Pres,  as  publisher  of  the 
Press.  James  Bell  should  be 
listed  only  once  in  column  6. 

PAGE  54— COL.  6 
H.  F.  Wheeler  should  be  listed 
u  Managing  Editor  (me-e)  of 
the  Boston  Traoeler,  instead  of 
Nitor.  W.  G.  Gavin  U  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  instead  of  Managing 
Editor. 

PAGE  53— COL.  3 
Detroit  Free  Press  rates  shouid 
be  changed  to  55c  daily  and  55c 
Stmday. 

PAGE  65— 

Add  Daily  Intelligencer  (e) 
A.  W.  Allen,  Pub.  to  newspapers 
published  in  Lexington,  Mo. 

PAGE  86— COL  7 
Add  to  Dayton  listing:  Clay¬ 
ton  Sutton  (ce-e)  and  Robert 
Bums  (ce-m). 

PAGE  90— COL.  3 
Zanesville  Times-Recorder  and 
Signal  are  sold  In  combination  in 
the  national  field  and  the  10c  per 
line  rate  applies  to  the  “com¬ 
bined  daily”  papers  instead  of 
each  individual  publication  as 
listed.  The  14c  rate  applies  to  a 
Morning  and  Evening  and  Sim- 
day  combination  instead  of  com¬ 
bined  daily  as  listed. 

PAGE  92 — ^Norman — Add  Okla¬ 
homa  Dailu — Dublished  by  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma.  H.  H.  Herb¬ 
ert,  Director,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

PAGE  94— COL.  4 
Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News- 
Tribune  sales  price  should  be 
changed  to  4c  dally  and  24c 
weekly. 

PAGE  105— COL.  8 
Beaumont  Enterprise  circula¬ 
tion  manager  is  E.  H.  Mapps. 

PAGE  128— COL.  3 
Hie  Conklin  and  Woodward 
list  of  newspapers  should  be 
changed  and  restricted  to  the 
following  Canadian  publications 
only:  Calgary  Herald,  Edmonton 
Journal,  Hamilton  Spectator,  Ot¬ 
tawa  Citizen,  Vancouver  Prov¬ 
ince,  Victoria  Colonist  and  Win¬ 
nipeg  Tribune. 
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Insert  heading  “Canadian 
Chains”  following  R.  B.  Terry 
and  D.  A.  Rawley  group  and  add 
the  following: 

Davies  Newspapers — Kings- 
ston  ( Ont. )  whig  -  Standard 
and  Peterborough  (Ont.)  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Senator  W.  Rupert 
Davies,  Kingston,  Ontario, 
president. 

PAGE  148— COL.  2 

Prooidence  (R.  I.)  Evening 
Bulletin  —  Eliminate  all  names 
following  No.  3  classification 
and  substitute  the  following  list 
of  columnists:  Sevellon  Brown, 
3rd..  Dr.  D.  L.  Richardson,  Phllo- 
mena  Hart,  Kathleen  Atkinson, 
Etta  V.  Leighton,  Marc  Greene. 

PAGE  173 — Oklahoma.  Univers¬ 
ity  of — Remove  name  of  Ray  A. 
Heady  and  add  Leslie  H.  Rice, 
BJ.,  assistant  professor.  Tru¬ 
man  Pouncey,  B.J.,  MA.,  assist¬ 
ant  professor  (now  on  leave). 

PAGE  196 — Green  Boy  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette  (e) — Retail  Trad¬ 
ing  Zone  should  be  changed  to 
9,572. 

PAGE  196  —  Janesville  ( Wis. ) 
Gazette  (e)  —  Retail  Trading 
Zone  should  be  changed  to  9,328. 

PAGE  200 

General  Features  Corp.: — add 
names  of  S.  George  Little,  presi¬ 
dent  and  L.  N.  Martin,  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

PAGE  203 — Insert  under  Fea¬ 
ture  and  Picture  Syndicates: 
Standard  Filler  Service,  Times 
Bldg.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  Harold 
L.  Schoelkopf,  and  Dean  H. 
Schoelkopf,  managers. 

PAGE  203 — Insert  under  News 
Services:  The  Associated  Press, 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y.  Kent  Cooper,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director.  Press  Association, 
Inc.  ( Radio  subsidiary  of  The 
Associated  Press).  50  Rockefel¬ 
ler  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
Wm.  J.  McCambridge,  General 
Manager;  Oliver  Gramling,  As¬ 
sistant  deneral  Manager. 

PAGE  204 — Insert  vmder  Pho¬ 
tographic  Services:  Black  Star, 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.  Ernest  Mayer,  Edi¬ 
tor;  Kurt  Kornfield.  Manager. 

PAGE  204 

Add  to  “Photographic  Ser¬ 
vices” — Pix,  Incorporated,  250 
Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Leon  Daniel,  editor  and  general 
manager.  Miss  Cecile  Kuchuk, 
business  manager. 

PAGE  207— COL.  4 
Change  CFRC  listing  ( first 
item  under  “Ontario” )  to  the 
following: 

CKWS,  Kingston.  Whig  - 
Standard  Limited,  1000  watts, 
960  kilocycles,  full  time.  Jack 
Davidson,  manager  (CP). 

PAGE  216  — Detroit  (Mich.) 
Abend  Post  published  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Sunday. 


Meyer  Wins  Suit 

Washington,  March  2 — ^The 
Court  of  Appeals  has  affirmed  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  Eugene 
Meyer,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Washington  Post,  in  a  libel 
action  brought  by  George  E.  Sul¬ 
livan,  Washington  lawyer  and 
author  of  a  book,  “The  Road  to 
Victory.”  The  Post  had  de¬ 
scribed  Sullivan  as  "the  author 
of  a  defeatist,  anti-Jewish  book.” 
The  publisher  defended  on 
grounds  of  truth  and  fair  com¬ 
ment.  Judgment  went  for  him 
on  the  first  ground  of  defense 
and  the  second  was  ruled  out. 
Hie  appeals  court  after  affirm¬ 
ing  the  verdict  commented  that 
“on  the  issue  of  fair  comment 
...  it  (the  lower  court)  incor¬ 
rectly  ruled.” 

■ 

Field  Buys  Radio 
Station  in  Chicago 

Chicago,  March  2  —  Marshall 
Field  concluded  yesterday  nego¬ 
tiations  to  purchase  the  out¬ 
standing  capital  stock  of  WJJD, 
Inc.,  licensee  of  broadcasting 
station  WJJD,  CHiicago.  with  stu¬ 
dios  at  230  North  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago. 

The  principal  stockholders  of 
WJJD,  Inc.,  are  Ralph  Atlass, 
Leslie  Atlass  and  Philip  K. 
Wrigley,  The  contract  of  pur¬ 
chase  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  an  application 
for  such  approval  will  be  filed 
within  the  next  several  weeks. 

Until  approval  is  obtained, 
absolute  control  of  the  affairs  of 
the  station  will  remain  with  the 
sellers. 

Mr.  Field  stated  that  it  will 
be  his  purpose,  if  approval  of 
this  transfer  is  obtained,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  same  type  operation  as 
has  existed  in  the  past,  and  that 
the  station  will  be  operated 
separately  and  apart  from  the 
Chicago  Sun,  his  newspaper. 

The  station  operates  on  the 
frequency  of  1160  kilocycles, 
with  a  power  of  20,000  watts.  If 
transfer  is  approved  by  FCC, 
this  will  be  Mr.  Field's  seco.'id 
radio  venture  in  Chicago. 

He  previously  acquired  a 
minority  interest  in  WHIP, 
owned  by  the  Hammond  Calu¬ 
met  Broadcasting  Corporation. 
On  Feb.  6,  1943,  the  operators  of 
the  station  gave  up  their  license 
because  of  “constimt  and  regu¬ 
lar  operating  losses.” 

■ 

53  Sunda'ys  in  1944 

Washington,  March  2 — As  if 
Leap  Year  with  its  additional 
day  of  publication  were  not 
enough  to  plague  the  statis¬ 
ticians  of  the  WPB  printing  and 
publishing  division,  it  is  now  dis¬ 
covered  that  1944  will  have  53 
Sundays,  which  means  one  more 
day  of  Sunday  editions  than  nor¬ 
mally.  That  must  be  translated 
into  an  additional  17,000  tons 
of  newsprint  consumption,  it  has 
been  calculated. 


Ask  F.  N.  Lowe 

how  ho  sold  tho  Chorlotton  Wator 
Works  on  running  DK.  CRANE'S  QUIZ 
column  as  tha  cora  of  thair  goodwill 
nawspapor  ads. 

(Ser  page  42) 


Daniels  May 
Be  Charged 
With  Contempt 

Washington,  March  2— Joia* 
than  Daniels,  editor  on  leavta 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C. )  News  and 
Observer,  was  making  legal  his¬ 
tory  this  week  with  the  pom- 
bility  of  ending  up  in  a  contempt 
action. 

Daniels  is  one  of  the  Prcg- 
dential  assistants  whose  appoint¬ 
ment  to  relieve  Mr.  Roosevelt  o( 
some  of  his  home  front  dutia 
was  authorized  by  (^ngran 
The  Senate  committee  on  agfi- 
culture  summoned  him  to  teD 
what  part,  if  any,  he  had  pla|«d 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Rural  EIk- 
trification  Administration.  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Harry  Slattery  «( 
REA  had  told  the  committee  Out 
Daniels  acted  for  the  Whik 
House  in  a  drive  to  oust  him  « 
political  grounds. 

Refuaed  to  Answer 

Under  the  chairmans^  g 
anti-New  Dealer  Senator  DUmi 
D.  “Cotton  Eld”  Smith,  the  con- 
mittee  wanted  Daniels’  Uill- 
mony  by  way  of  forgiiif  ■ 
needed  link  in  the  chain  g 
White  House  “interference.**  Ba 
Daniels  refused  to  answer.  He 
did  so,  he  told  the  committee,  bt- 
cause  he  believed  public  IntiMt 
would  not  be  served  by  diite 
ing  the  nature  of  his  conllte 
tial  duties  in  the  office  of  Oe 
President.  And  the  Departmal 
of  Justice  backed  him  in  hiipr 
sition. 

When  the  41 -year-old  edit 
persisted  in  his  refusal,  the  cor 
mittee  angrily  ordered  its  cob- 
sel,  former  republican  Reprear 
tative  Carroll  Beedy  of  Msfat, 
to  prepare  a  brief  on  the  lavd 
contempt  and  submit  it  u  i 
meeting  Saturday. 

Several  courses  were  opa 
The  Senate  could  try  Daniels  fct 
contempt  and,  if  the  mood  struck 
the  senators,  sentence  him  to 
jail.  Or  the  Senate  could  ci 
the  case  to  the  U.  S.  District  At 
torney  to  invoke  the  statute  pn- 
viding  a  fine  of  $100  to  $1,1100 
and  a  jail  sentence  of  one  mostli 
to  one  year.  Daniels  could  ik 
solve  himself  by  answering  ti 
questions  put  to  him  but  no  oa 
looked  for  that  developmoit 


uW  hat  is  your  opinion  d 
Editor  &  Pubushex  as  tkt 


newspaper  of  the  newspopcf 
and  advertising  fields?”* 


EXCELLENT  . 44A% 

VERY  GOOD  . UA* 

GOOD  .  IWIk 


W.4% 

'KDITOK  a  ITBUSHB 
Kmili-nihip  Harrejr  oovertns  TtS 
typical  subscriber*— 

under  the  direction  s( 
Charles  L.  Allen,  AssisttK 
Dean  and  Director  of 
search,  Medill  School  d 
Journalism,  Northwesters 
University. 
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oilATOfTTl  APHY  ues,  the  small  batteries  may  be 

further  restricted  and  in  that 
event  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
lf{/J  KifOfM  an  auxiliary  which  has  the  fa- 

Wlvl“VVtSOl  A  AX  Ail  cilities  of  the  rechargeable  bat- 

Mokes  New  %e  charger  which  is  made 

_  a  _  by  the  same  firm  is  very  small 

AlH  and  efficient  and  should  provide 

*X*ll“*  1  XaNEVX  cameraman  with  a  fresh 

RMterv  Concern  battery  every  day.  The  charg- 

N«w  Battery  vx)ncern  overnight.  We 

Produces  Gadget  stated  in  our  last  article  that 

If  j  chargers  are  made  to  handle  up 

Handy  lor  r'notogs  batteries  but  since  then 

Prie*  we  have  been  informed  that 

units  to  handle  12  batteries  are 
We  have  had  a  number  of  re-  now  being  produced, 
nuests  for  information  about  the  It  is  our  belief  that  these  re- 
ichargeable  battery  described  chargeable  batteries  are  adapt- 
hTuiis  column  (E  &  P.  Feb.  19.  able  for  news  photographers  but 
Mse  46)  but  because  time  will  conditions  should  be  studied  by 
Mt  permit  answering  each  in-  the  manufacturers  if  they  are 
auiry  separately  we  present  interested.  We  can  only  make 
here  all  available  data  at  hand,  recommendations. 

The  unit  is  known  as  the  *  ^  j-* 

Ideal  Rechargeable  Battery.  It  More  About  Photog  Credits 
is  manufactured  by  the  company  ON  SEVERAL  occasions  we  have 
of  the  same  name  and  located  at  suggested  that  the  armed 
Sycamore,  Ill.  Originally  this  forces  find  a  system  of  giving 
battery  was  design^  for  com-  individual  military  photograph- 
mercial  uses  and  photography  ers  some  credit  for  the  excellent 
was  not  considered.  The  bat-  pictures  they  produce, 
tery  is  the  size  of  two  ordinary  Although  this  program  ap- 
cells  with  an  output  of  two  volts  pears  complex  it  really  is  sim- 
and  above  five  amperes.  pie.  All  photographers  send 

If  this  battery  is  used  for  captions  along  with  their  films 
speed-flash  work  and  the  pho-  and  such  captions  are  slugged 
tographer  employs  a  three  cell  with  the  name  of  the  operator, 
case  it  would  bie  necessary  to  If  the  pictures  are  filed  with 
add  a  dummy  block  the  size  of  the  name  of  the  cameraman 
one  cell  to  fill  the  case.  These  then  that  name  becomes  asso- 
dummies  are  also  made  by  the  dated  with  the  photo.  It  would 
company.  not  be  difficult  for  the  officials 

It  must  be  remembered  that  of  the  armed  forces  to  direct 
although  two  volts  is  sufficient  that  the  name  of  the  photog- 
to  operate  the  tripper  and  fire  rapher  be  inscribed  on  the  back 
one  bulb  it  is  not  strong  enough  of  every  print  made, 
to  operate  extensions  with  any  The  work  of  a  military  pho- 
amount  of  accuracy.  For  sup-  tographer  during  any  invasion 
plying  enough  power  it  would  or  engagement  calls  for  a  type 
be  necessary  to  employ  two  of  courage  that  should  be  rec- 
Ideal  units  in  series.  ognized.  These  men  often  de- 

We  have  already  suggested  to  liberately  take  chances  with 
the  local  representatives  that  their  lives  in  order  to  obtain 
the  factory  get  busy  and  study  pictures  and  while  they  may  not 
the  news  photographers’  prob-  receive  any  commendation  or 
lems  with  a  view  to  producing  expect  any  they  could  be  given 
a  unit  that  they  could  use.  the  small  amount  of  praise  in 

We  have  recommended  that  the  form  of  a  credit  line, 
the  unit  be  made  in  a  three-cell  It  has  been  done  in  isolated 
size  and  that  the  output  be  cases,  it  should  be  a  general 
equivalent  to  the  three-cell  com-  practice. 

bination.  The  pictures  of  the  invasions 

The  manufacturers  do  not  by  the  Marines  in  the  South  Pa- 
recommend  the  coupling  of  dry  cific  and  the  photos  of  the  land- 
cells  with  the  wet  rechargeable  ing  troops  on  the  beachhead  of 
battery.  Another  feature  of  the  Enzio  are  but  a  few  illustrations 
Ideal  unit  is  the  reversal  of  of  the  great  work  accomplished 
polarity  poles.  by  military  cameramen. 

The  dry  cells  are  made  with  As  an  example,  we  mention 
the  positive  pole  in  the  center,  the  excellent  photographic  ac- 
whereas  the  wet  battery  has  the  complishments  of  Technical  Sgt. 
base  as  positive  pole  and  the  Max  L.  Winters,  formerly  a  pho- 
center  top  is  the  negative.  This  tographer  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
change  in  polarity  poles  will  in  (Mich.)  Press  and  the  Danville 
no  way  affect  the  power  output  (Ill.)  News,  who  took  the  pic- 
but  it  must  be  remembered  when  tures  of  the  Jap  base  of  Truk, 
hooking  a  number  of  units  in  The  numerous  pictorial 
series.  achievements  of  military  cam- 

Of  course,  because  of  war  eramen  are  outstanding  and  we 
restrictions,  it  would  be  difficult  do  hope  that  credit-line  recogni- 
to  make  many  changes  in  the  tion  will  come, 
original  production  plans,  but 

the  ideas  should  be  considered  Hemmer  m  New  Post 
for  post-war  purposes.  We  have  JOHN  HEMMER,  one  of  the  most 
learned  that  photographers  in  popular  news  photographers 
some  localities  have  already  in  the  metropolitan  area  and 
adopted  the  units  but  as  yet  former  president  of  the  New 
they  have  not  greatly  appealed  York  Press  Photographers  Asso- 
to  men  in  the  metropolitan  elation,  resigned  his  position  as 
Meas.  This  is  because  it  seems  photographer  on  the  staff  of  the 
standard  batteries  are  less  New  York  Daily  News,  to  be- 
dimcult  to  obtain  in  cities.  come  chief  photographer  for 

However,  as  the  war  contln-  No.  Clarolina  located  in  Raleigh. 
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Yolk  air  express  shipments  ou^ht  to  be  handled 
like  hot  potatoes,  not  "parked”  on  the  floor  await¬ 
ing  a  "routine”  afternoon  pick-up.  Pack  early,  phone 
immediately,  and  avoid  end-of-the-day  congestion  when 
Airline  traffic  is  at  its  peak.  That’s  the  way  to  get  fastest 
delivery  by  air  express.  You’re  paying  for  speed  . . . 
GET  ALL  YOU  can!  It’s  easy,  ship  when  ready! 
And  to  cut  costs — air  express  shipments 
should  be  packed  compactly  but  se- 
curely,  to  obtain  the  best  ratio  of  size 
to  weight. 

A  Money-Saving, 
High-Speed  Too! 

For  Every  Business 

As  a  result  of  increased  efficiency  developed  to  meet  wartime 
demands,  rates  have  recently  been  reduced.  Shippers  nation¬ 
wide  are  now  saving  an  average  of  more  than  10%  on  Air 
Express  charges.  And  Air  Express  schedules  are  based  on 
"hours”,  not  days  and  weeks — with  3-mile-a-minute  service 
direct  to  hundreds  of  U.  S.  cities  and  scores  of  foreign  countries. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  "Vision  Unlimited” — an  informative  booklet 
that  will  stimulate  the  thinking  of  every  executive.  Dept.  PR-3, 
Railway  Express  Agency,  230  Park  Ave.,  New.  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Phon*  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 
Raprasanling  th«  AIRLINES  of  tho  United  States 
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Waymack  to  Judge 
ANPA  Competition 

Judge  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
1944  Journalism  Award  will  be 
W.  W.  Waymack,  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  who  has  just  been  named 
by  ANPA  President  Linwood  I. 
Noyes. 

Subject  of  this  year’s  compe- 
tition,  "Newspaper  Achieve¬ 
ments  and  Responsibilities  in 
Post-War  Readjustment,”  was 
axmotmced  following  the  1943 
ANPA  Convention.  Contest  is 
open  to  graduate  and  undergrad¬ 
uate  students  in  residence  in  a 
regularly  organized  college, 
school,  or  department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  who  are  enrolled  at  the 
time  that  the  manuscript  is  sub¬ 
mitted. 

This  does  not  exclude  any 
student  who  may  be  called  to 
war  service  after  his  manuscript 
has  been  submitted. 

Ei^ty-two  monographs  were 
received,  coming  from  20  Jour¬ 
nalism  schools  throughout  the 
country.  The  1944  contest  closed 
Jan.  20. 

Announcement  of  the  winner 


will  be  made  at  the  1944  ANPA 
Convention  in  April,  when  pre¬ 
sentation  of  gold  medal  and  $500 
cash  award  will  be  made  to  the 
winner  who  will  be  guest  of  the 
association  with  expenses  paid 
to  and  from  his  or  her  college 
or  home  town. 

A  medal  in  replica  will  also  be 
awarded  to  the  school,  college 
or  department  of  Journalism  in 
which  the  winning  student  is  en¬ 
rolled.  Second  and  third  prizes 
— a  silver  and  a  bronze  m^al — 
will  be  awarded  upon  Judge’s 
decision. 

a 

Six  More  Join  ANPA 

President  Linwood  I.  Noyes 
announces  the  election  of  six 
more  daily  newspapers  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
during  February.  This  brings 
the  total  ANPA  membership  to 
689  newspapers.  The  following 
newspapers  have  been  elected  to 
ANPA  membership,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  and  Alabama 
Journal;  Peoria  (HI.)  Star;  Iron 
Mountain  (Mich.)  News;  Reno 
(Nev.)  Gazette  and  Nevada 
State  Journal. 


Ncone  ANA  Industrial 
Media  Group  Head 

J.  F.  Apsey,  Jr.,  Black  & 
Decker  Mfg.  Co.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Media  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  for  1944. 

The  members  of  the  committee 
are:  T.  K.  Almroth,  Owens-Illi¬ 
nois  Glass  Co.;  R.  J.  Barbour, 
Bakelite  Corp.;  Philip  Blampied, 
Great  American  Industries  Inc.; 
Walter  A.  Bowe,  Carrier  Corp.; 
N.  T.  Brotherton,  International 
Industries,  Inc.;  R.  C.  Byler,  SKF 
Industries,  Inc.;  C.  C.  Conner, 
Aluminiun  Company  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  Jacob  S.  Disston,  Jr.,  Henry 
Disston  &  Sons;  Miss  Gloria 
Ennes,  Hewitt  Rubber  Corp.; 
Keith  J.  Evans,  Inland  Steel  Co. 

Also  T.  C.  Fetherston,  Union 
Carbide  &  Carbon  Corp.;  H.  W. 
Forster,  Western  Electric  Co., 
Inc.;  J.  L.  Grimes,  Wheeling  Steel 
Corp.;  Clarence  W.  Hamilton, 
Sheffield  Corp.;  R.  H.  Hinckley, 
Sperry  Corp. 

Also  A.  A.  Hood,  Johns-Man- 
ville  Corp.;  W.  A.  Kates,  Corn¬ 
ing  Glass  Works;  Robert  L. 
Lloyd.  International  Nickel  Co., 


Inc.;  W.  W.  Lockwood,  Taylor 
Instrument  Companies;  Thao, 
dore  Marvin,  Hercules  Po*ii« 
Co.;  G.  C.  McNutt.  R.  G.  UT^ 
neau,  Inc.;  H.  V.  Mercer.  Am^ 
lean  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

Also  D.  Stanley  Mix,  Gcnam 
Electric  Co.;  R.  L.  Na^,  a.  t 
Staley  Manufacturing  Co.;  L  p 
Niessen,  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.' 
M.  L.  Nieson,  United  StatM  Stad 
Corporation  of  Delaware;  H.  E. 
Plishker,  Westinghouse  EI#^ 
&  Manufacturing  Co.;  Georga  E 
Scragg,  White  Motor  Company 
A.  C.  Seyfarth,  Internatiooii 
Harvester  Co.;  H.  H.  Sinunooi 
Crane  Co.;  George  W.  Stout,  Pey 
feet  Circle  Co.;  John  Swenehail 
Atlas  Powder  Co.;  E.  A.  Throck¬ 
morton,  Container  Corporatlae 
of  America;  William  Ufflmaa, 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and 
Co.,  Inc.;  and  E.  T.  Wible,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Steel  Co. 


25th  Anniversary 

El  Mundo,  of  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  which  was  founded  in  19U, 
celebrated  its  25th  Anniversary 
with  the  publication  of  a  spedil 
issue  on  Feb.  17.  Six  pages  of 
pictures  were  published. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS  HOLD  RETAIL  CONFERENCE 


A  retail  conference  for  Scripps-Howord  Newspapers  was  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  New  York.  February  23-24.  The  attendance  is- 
eluded  a  majority  of  the  business  managers,  advertising  managers,  and  some  local  managers,  along  with  executives  from  Scripps-Howad 
headquorters.  Besides  retail  topics  discussed  by  this  group.  A.  C.  Thompson.  AMC  Stores,  and  A.  W.  Hughes.  Executive  Vice-Presided 
J.  C.  Penney  Company,  gave  talks  on  their  respective  retail  fields.  Shown  in  picture,  L  to  r.,  ore:  BACK  ROW:  L  D.  Young.  Advertidif 
Manager,  Indianapolis  Times:  M.  B.  Cook.  Promotion  Editor  and  Aviation  Editor.  Scripps-Howord;  J.  L  Bloke.  Vice-President,  Scripps-Hea 
ard  Supply  Coj  W.  _C.  Btissing,  President.  Evansville  Printing  Co.*  E.  P.  Resseguie.  National  Advertising  Department.  Scripps-Howotd 
Mark  Ferree.  Busineu  Manager.  Indianopolis  Times;  C.  S.  Bailey.  National  Advertising  Department  Scripps-Howard.  SECOND  ROW: 
Major  Harry  Hughes,  West  Point:  I.  F.  Burton.  Local  Disploy  Manager,  Evansville  Printing  Corpj  Stanley  Collins.  Local  Advertising  Moi- 
ager.  Cinciimati  Post*  A,  J.  McAnally,  Promotion  Manager,  Scripps-Howord;  A.  W.  Fraser,  Retail  Division.  Scripps-Howard;  M.  G.  PattM> 
Pittsburgh  Press;  A.  W.  Arditone,  National  Advertising  Department,  Scripps-Howard;  H.  W.  Mans,  Advertising  Director,  Cincinnati  Pod 
Don  D.  Potterson.  Director.  Notional  Advertising  Department  Scripps-Howord;  E.  A.  Evans,  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance;  G.  & 
Stone.  Advertising  Manager.  The  Cleveland  Press:  B.  H.  Goodwillie,  Eastern  Manager,  National  Advertising  Department.  Scripps-Howo* 
H.  H.  MacLeon.  Monager,  Retail  Stores  Division.  Scripps-Howard;  M.  G.  Chcanbers,  Business  Manager.  Knoxville  News-Sentineb  D.  L 
Perry,  Chicago  Monager,  Retail  Stores  Division.  Scripps-Howard;  Vernon  Brooks.  Advertising  Director.  World-Telegrom;  E.  J.  Goines,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manoger,  Pittsburgh  Press;  Lee  B.  Wood.  Executive  Editor.  World-Telegrom;  I.  C.  Howard,  Advertising  Director,  Knoxville 
Sentineb  Chorles  Schwot,  Local  Manager,  World-Telegram.  SEATED  IN  FRONT  ROW:  Harris  Roberts,  Deportment  Store  Advertisiy 
Cleveland  Press:  J.  G.  Meilink.  General  Manager,  Cleveland  Press;  Maurice  Levy,  Scripps-Howard;  E.  D.  Baker,  Business  Manager,  Wod- 
ington  Daily  News;  W.  G.  Chondler,  Member  of  the  Advisory  Boord  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  R.  A.  Huber.  General  Business  Mm- 
ager.  Scripps-Howord:  A.  C.  Thompson.  AMC  Stores;  N.  S.  MacNeish,  Business  Manager,  World-Telegram;  Richard  Murray,  DepartsMW 
Store  Advertising,  World-Telegram;  H.  J.  Fletcher.  Associate  Business  Manager,  World-Telegram. 
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The  Newspapers  for 


NEWS 


i 


The  story  of  products  to  come  is  always  news. 

But  today  it  is  vitally  important  news  to  millions  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  who  are  making  plans  for  post-war  buying 
when  materials  and  man-power  can  be  released  to  supply 
non-military  needs. 

Now  is  the  time  to  build  prestige  in  this  tremendous  mar¬ 
ket  right  ahead  of  us — in  that  richest  section  of  it  covered 
by  the  New  York  State  local  newspapers. 

If  you  have  not  yet  given  this  preselling  job  the  real 
thought  it  deserves,  why  not  call  in  one  of  our  representa¬ 
tives  and  let  him  give  you  a  complete  picture  of  this  mar¬ 
ket.  the  opportunity  it  offers  you  and  the  most  efficient 
way  to  reach  it? 


VORK 


mflNUFnCTURiNn 


Anborn  Citisen  Advertiser  (E) 
Boffalo  Cenrier-ExpreM  (M) 
BoNalo  Conrier'EIxpress  (S) 
Coming  Evening  Leader  (E) 
Geneva  Times  (E) 

Gloversville  &  Johnstown 
Herald  &  Leader-Republican 
(M&E) 


*Mamaroneck  Times  (E) 
*Mt.  Vernon  Argns  (E) 


•New  Rochelle  Standard  Star  (E) 
*0s8ining  Citisen  Register  (E) 


*Peek8kiU  Sur  (E) 

*Port  Chester  Item  (E) 
Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker 

(E4S) 

•Tarrytown  News  (E) 

*  White  Plains  Reporter- 
Dispatch  (E) 

*Yonker8  Herald-Statesman  (E) 


LEGEND — (E)  Evening  newspapers.  (Af)  Morning  newspapers.  (S)  Sunday  newspapers.  *Westchester  newspapers  sold  in  combinatioss. 
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Chicago  Sun’s  Brown 
Views  Sports  Field 


Sees  Room  for  hnprovement  Among 
Writers  Doing  Sports  Stories  Today 
By  George  A.  Brcmdenburg 


SPORTS  WRITING  is  one  of  the 

most  important  phases  of 
newspaper  work,  whether  in 
wartime  or  peace,  and  demands 
a  special  skill  in  writing  that  is 
peculiar  to  the  field  itself,  says 
Warren  Brown,  who  for  nearly 
30  years  has  reported  the  news 
of  ^e  sports  world,  and  is  now 
sports  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun. 

Aside  from  the  sports  pages  of 
metropolitan  newspapers.  Brown 
believes  there  is  a  great  oppor- 
timity  for  publishers  to  improve 
their  sports  sections,  which 
^ould  receive  the  same  expert 
attention  as  any  other  part  of 
the  daily  newspaper. 

“Some  of  the  finest  writing 
that  newspapers  have  known 
has  been  &e  product  of  sports 
writers,"  he  states.  “A  good 
all-around  sports  writer  has  to 
be  trained  and  developed  even 
more  than  any  other  tjrpe  of  re¬ 
porter  or  special  writer  on  a 
newspaper.  I  personally  favor 
the  all-around  sports  writer  to 
the  specialist,  who  may  be  a 
crackerjack  baseball  writer,  but 
lacks  the  versatility  to  be  a  year- 
around  asset  on  a  sports  staff.” 

Pages  Hove  Changed 

Brown,  who  has  worked  on 
newspapers  on  the  West  and  East 
coasts  prior  to  the  past  20  years 
in  Chicago,  is  frank  to  admit 
that  sports  pages  today  have  lost 
some  of  their  standing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  reading  public,  large¬ 
ly  because  of  wartime  condi¬ 
tions.  The  principal  reason  for 
this  situation,  he  contends,  is 
the  newsprint  shortage  which 
has  taken  its  toll  in  &e  sports 
sections  of  American  dailies. 

“There  is  just  as  much  sports 
news  as  before  the  war,”  he  said. 
“It  may  not  be  as  good  from  the 
standpoint  of  athletic  perform¬ 
ance,  but  the  people  participat¬ 
ing  and  attending  are  just  as  in¬ 
terested. 

“There  is  more  demand  for 
intelligent  editing  and  trimming 
of  q>orts  stories  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  A  sports  editor  today  does 
not  have  the  leeway  for  han¬ 
dling  a  story  that  breaks  unex¬ 
pectedly.  We  are  constantly 
faced  with  the  choice  of  leav¬ 
ing  out,  for  instance,  the  racing 
chart  in  the  later  editions,  or 
printing  the  box  scores  of  high 
school  basketball  games.” 

Brown  confided  that  sports 
fans  are  probably  the  most 
vocal  group  of  readers  that  a 
newspaper  has.  If  their  favorite 
sports  are  not  covered,  the 
sports  editor  hears  about  it  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  via  the  tele¬ 
phone  or  by  letter.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  to  some  irate 
sports  fan  that  the  newsprint 
shortage  is  responsible  for  the 
omission  of  a  particular  sports 
story,  he  pointed  out. 

The  Sun  sports  editor,  who  for 
noany  years  was  identified  with 


Hearst  newspapers,  sees  no  need 
for  an  artificial  stimulation  of 
sport  news  to  keep  American 
interests  alive  in  athletics  untii 
the  war  Is  over.  Reader  inter¬ 
est  in  sports  is  still  high  and 
sports  editors  and  writers  can 
well  afford  going  ahead  report¬ 
ing  events  without  too  much 
thought  to  the  “good  old  days” 
when  it  was  no  problem  to 
travel  and  American  youth  was 
decidedly  sports  minded  instead 
of  war  minded. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Brown 
took  occasion  to  criticize  those 
sports  writers  who  let  “personal 
hardships"  in  covering  sports 


Warren  Brown 


events  today  color  their  writing. 
“Personal  hardships  are  not  a 
part  of  the  sports  story,”  he  as¬ 
serted.  “The  public  doesn’t  give 
a  damn  how  much  trouble  the 
sports  writer  may  have  had  get¬ 
ting  to  the  game.  Writers 
shouldn’t  let  that  sort  of  thing 
creep  into  their  stories.” 

When  asked  by  Eorroa  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  what  has  happened  to 
the  colorful  sports  writers  of 
that  “golden  era”  in  sports  which 
faded  away  in  the  late  twenties. 
Brown  replied  that  many  have 
died  and  others  have  gone  on  to 
“bigger  and  better”  jobs  in  the 
newspaper  field.  Another  group 
include  those  who  are  among 
today’s  war  correspondents,  he 
add^. 

Some  Old  Timers 

Among  the  great  sports  writ¬ 
ers  who  have  signed  ‘"rhirty” 
to  their  colorful  careers,  he  re¬ 
called,  are  Bill  McGeehan,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  old  New  York 
Tribune  and  later  with  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Bozeman 
Bolger  of  the  old  New  York 
World;  Harvey  Woodruff.  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  Charles  Dryden, 
great  baseball  writer  for  the 
Hearst  newspapers;  Bill  Hanna, 
New  York  Tribune;  Ring  Lard- 


ner.  Tribune  sports  writer  and 
columnist  whose  type  has  never 
been  replaced;  Robert  (Tiny) 
Maxwell,  of  Philadelphia;  Hey- 
wood  Broun,  former  sports 
writer  and  later  columnist  for 
the  old  World  and  the  New  York 
World-Telegram;  and  Tad,  who 
was  as  clever  a  writer  as  he 
was  a  cartoonist. 

Living  today  are  such  famous 
ex-sports  writers  as  Damon  Run¬ 
yon,  Hearst  newspaper  star; 
Westbrook  Pegler,  New  York 
World-Telegram  columnist;  Gene 
Fowler,  now  a  movie  scenario 
writer  and  author  of  national 
note;  Bill  Henry,  former  Lot  An¬ 
geles  Timet  sports  writer  who 
became  a  war  correspondent  in 
World  War  II  and  Is  now  in  ra¬ 
dio:  Ivan  H.  (Cy)  Peterman, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  war  cor¬ 
respondent;  John  Lardner,  son 
of  Ring  Lardner,  now  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent;  and  among  the  old- 
timers  who  have  retired  from 
newspapering  are  Tom  Laird, 
who  now  owns  a  bowling  alley 
in  Sacramento  and  Edgar 
(Scoop)  Gleeson,  under  whom 
Warren  Brown  first  wrote  sports, 
now  in  advertising  promotion 
work. 

Jack  Singer,  International 
News  Service  sports  writer  who 
turned  war  correspondent,  lost 
his  life  aboard  a  U.  S.  aircraft 
carrier  destroyed  in  the  Pacific, 
Mr.  Brown  recalled,  mentioning 
that  other  former  sports  writers 
are.  no  doubt,  among  the  accred¬ 
ited  war  correspondents  on  the 
various  fronts  today. 

Brown  is  inclined  to  go  along 
with  Robert  J.  Casey,  Chicago 
Daily  News  reporter-correspon¬ 
dent-author,  whose  latest  book 
“Such  Interesting  People”  broad¬ 
ly  implies  that  most  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  folks  that  newspaper 
people  meet  are  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business.  While  Brown 
knows  hundreds  of  amusing  and 
colorful  characters  in  the  field 
of  sport,  he  intimated  that  none 
of  these  is  any  more  amusing  or 
colorful  than  some  of  the  “screw¬ 
balls"  who  covered  sporting 
events. 

“Casey  has  just  skimmed  the 
surface,”  said  Brown.  “Some 
day,  if  I  find  the  time,  I  may 
get  aroimd  to  write  a  book 
about  sports  writers  who  fall 
under  the  heading  of  ‘such  in¬ 
teresting  people.’  There  have 
been  some  pips — to  say  nothing 
of  some  radio  sports  annoimcers 
who  could  be  classed  as  ‘amus¬ 
ing  and  colorful.’  ” 

Brown  is  candid  in  his  crit¬ 
icism  of  sports  writers  today  as 
compared  with  those  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago. 

“As  a  general  proposition,”  he 
said,  “I  don’t  think  sports  writ- 
ters  are  doing  the  interesting 
writing  today  that  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  average  sports  writer 
is  given  to  much  more  editorial¬ 
izing  than  writers  did  in  the 
past.  I  sometimes  question 
their  competency  to  editorialize 
under  a  by-line,  just  as  I  ques¬ 
tion  their  background  in  various 
fields  of  sport. 

“The  average  reader  doesn’t 
know  that  this  fellow  has  not 
been  around  in  sports  for  20 
years  or  so.  It’s  a  dangerous 
practice  which  may  backfire,  in 
my  opinion.  Maybe  that  sort  of 


editorial  cockiness  is  fine,  but  t 
just  don’t  like  it.” 

‘"The  prime  requisites  for  noik 
writing,”  Brown  continued,^  sn 
a  unique  writing  ability  that  db 
plays  a  light  touch,  plus  a  with 
range  of  acquaintance  aa| 
friendships.” 

Brown  paid  tribute  to  phot» 
raphers  covering  sports. 
camera  man  is  a  component  pat 
of  the  modern  sports  staff,"  hi 
stated. 

“A  sports  camera  man  miat 
know  his  field  of  sport  and  hi 
constantly  on  the  job  to  get  the 
best  action  shots  possible.” 

About  Radio  Compefifien 

Aside  from  destroying  thi 
sports  extra,  radio  has  apparsst- 
ly  not  done  much  damage  to  tbi 
sports  page  from  a  circulatka 
standpoint,  Mr.  Brown  told  Eii- 
TOR  &  Publisher.  “Our  telephoai 
switchboards  continue  to  bt 
clogged  up  with  calls  for  ban- 
ball  and  football  scores,  era 
though  the  games  are  b^ 
broadcast  and  there  are  spoiti 
reviews  on  the  air,  giving  ^ 
scores.  Radio  broadcasts  cot 
sati^  the  average  listener  with 
all  the  questions  which  ntj 
•  arise  during  a  game. 

“Radio  is  simply  the  old  after 
noon  newspaper  system  of  fir 
Ing  a  play-by-play,  with  i 
hastily  compiled  box  score  tad 
a  two-line  lead.  Radio  is  nee*- 
sarily  limited  in  its  scope  tad 
there  is  still  room  for  both  newr 
paper  and  radio  in  the  coveiiii 
of  sporting  events.  It  shoaU 
also  be  remembered  that  ndb 
has  leaned  heavily  on  the  shod- 
ders  of  sports  writers  in  he 
broadcasting  of  many  eventi* 

Brown  continues  to  get  a  tbi 
out  of  any  sporting  event  tbt 
he  considers  worth  covering.  1 
can  get  steamed  up  about  nBK 
any  sports  event  I  cover,"  he 
said,  “If  I  can’t,  I  just  don’t  tib 
the  assignment— now  that  I  ui 
sports  editor!” 

Brown’s  list  of  sporting  thiiUi 
range  from  the  Dempsey-Ftapo 
fight  to  the  1930  football  gamik 
which  Notre  Dame  defeated  tb 
heavily-favored  Southern  Cifr 
fornia  team,  27  to  0. 

That  game  proved  to  be  da 
last  one  for  Knute  Rockne,  Notn 
Dame’s  famed  football  coach, 
who  was  killed  in  an  airpbM 
crash  before  another  sean 
rolled  around.  Brown  recaM 
‘The  game  stands  out  in  his  mW 
because  he  had  gone  way  outia 
the  limb,  predicting  that  Note 
Dame  would  not  only  win,  bd 
would  defeat  the  Trojans  bjr  i 
decisive  score. 

Brown  also  used  to  enjoy  cor 
ering  golf  tournaments  in  tb 
days  when  Bobby  Jones,  Chkk 
Evans,  Walter  Hagen,  Gas 
Sarazen  and  Tommy  Ann^ 
were  at  their  peak.  “The  thiffl 
of  competition  and  the  cla*  ■ 
people  one  met  made  golf  tour 
naments  prize  assignment  k 
those  days,”  he  explained. 

Horse  racing  has  also  prr 
duced  its  share  of  thrills  f« 
Warren  Brown,  who  has  miios 
but  one  Kentucky  Derby  in  mow 
than  20  years.  ‘The  most  griF 
ping  horse  race  he  witnesud 
however,  was  in  1940  when  S» 
biscuit  won  the  Santa  Anni 
Handicap,  after  having  trite 
been  beaten  in  previous  ystei 

{Continued  on  next  pagt) 
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sOBERT  M.  HEDERMAN,  66, 
“^wner  of  the  Jackj^ 
imat )  Clarion  Ledger,  died 
iSTM  after  a  lengthy  illness, 
iu^  was  the  brother  of  T.  M. 
_  Cf  oHifnr  of  the 


of 


Siderman.  Sr., 

^on  Ledger.  The  two  broth- 
^bought  the  newspaper  from 
S  late  Colonel  R  H.  Hen^, 
after  being  associated  with  the 
Moer  and  its  then  printing  busi- 
for  more  than  25  years. 

Jamks  H.  Cain*.  67,  co-owner 
and  editor  of  the  Atheville 
(N  C )  Citizen  from  1905  to 
1919,  died  Feb.  26.  For  the  past 
six  years  he  had  written  an  edi¬ 
torial  page  column. 

(I^ADirs  WrrzMAN,  69,  for  22 
years  an  employe  in  the  Los  An- 
aelet  Times  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  died  Feb.  24  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Chakles  W.  (Dan)  Danziger. 
75,  first  managing  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  died 
Feb.  25  of  pneumonia  in  San 
Diego,  CW.  He  had  lived  in 
C;alifomia  since  his  retirement 
in  1930.  In  the  course  of  his 
career  he  held  executive  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  Pittsburgh  Times, 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph 
ynrt  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 

Matthias  A.  Ring,  53,  presi¬ 
dent  of  M.  A.  Ring  Co.,  Chicago 
advertising  agency  specializing 
in  newspaper  advertising  of  real 
estate,  died  Feb.  20  in  his  home 
in  Evanston.  Ill.  He  directed  the 
sales  campaigns  of  many  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  largest  subdividers  of  real 
estate. 


Edwabo  a.  Sullivan,  64,  vet¬ 
eran  correspondent  of  the  Nor¬ 
wich  ( Conn. )  Bulletin,  died  Feb. 
25  at  South  Killingly,  Conn.  He 
had  been  the  AP  and  Bulletin 
correspondent  in  Danielson  for 
38  years. 

Miss  Grace  Keating,  43,  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  to  Kent  Cooper, 
executive  director  and  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
died  Feb.  24  at  Roseland,  N.  J. 

Jinnincs  Whiten xk,  33,  editor 
of  the  Dalton  (Ga.)  Citizen,  died 
Feb.  20  in  Atlsmta. 

lawn  H.  Copeland,  52,  man¬ 
ager  of  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Canadian  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Co.,  died  sudden¬ 
ly  Feb.  29  of  a  heart  attack  at 
North  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  He 
vms  also  vice-president  of  the 
New  Brunswick  International 
ftper  Co.,  and  lived  at  Mount 
Royal,  Montreal. 


Warren  Brown 
Views  Sporta 
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^  same  evnst  “That  day 
ablscult  came  Ireaa  behind  to 
race  and  .set  a  new  track 
fcrard,  said  Brown,  “a^  also 


**  Warren  Brown  was 


Kin  *  lOWi* 

gg  longer  in  existence,  50  year# 
He  lived  in  San  Francisco 
^^Hng  his  boyhood  and  as  A 
■rang  man,  graduating  from  St 
College  (now  Univers- 
^  01  San  Francisco)  in  1915. 

lUTOt 


As  a  college  student  he  played 
baseball.  In  fact,  if  sports  writ¬ 
ing  had  not  claimed  his  atten¬ 
tion,  Brown  admits  he  might 
have  tried  his  luck  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  ball  player. 

He  began  newspaper  work  as 
a  baseball  writer  on  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin  early  in  1916. 
When  this  country  entered 
World  War  I,  Brown  enlisted  in 
the  Coast  Artillery  and  was  later 
in  the  Intelligence  Department. 

He  returned  to  the  Bulletin 
after  the  war,  but  when  Fre¬ 
mont  Older  and  Edgar  Gleeson 
went  over  to  the  San  Francisco 
Call,  after  William  Randolph 
Hearst  bought  the  paper.  Brown 
also  joined  the  Call. 

He  later  became  sports  editor 
of  the  Son  Francisco  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin,  leaving  that  paper  in  1922 
to  succeed  Hughie  Fullerton  as 
sports  editor  of  the  old  ’  New 
York  Mail.  Later  he  joined  the 
old  New  York  Journal  as  a  box¬ 
ing  writer. 

Editor  in  Chicago 

In  1923,  he  was  appointed 
sports  editor  of  Mr.  Hearst’s 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner. 
Brown  continued  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  until  the  morning  Herald  & 
Examiner  was  merged  with  the 
Chicago  Evening  American. 

He  remained  on  the  Herald- 
American  as  a  sports  writer  un¬ 
til  the  fall  of  1941,  when  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  and  SiUiman  Evans 
began  recruiting  their  staff  for 
the  Chicago  Sun.  Brown  was 
chosen  as  sports  editor  and  built 
a  staff  of  competent  writers  to 
give  Sun  readers  a  first  class 
sports  section  from  the  start. 

Brown  is  known  as  a  “speed 
demon”  on  the  typewriter  and  is 
said  to  have  turned  out  his  daily 
column,  “So  They  Tell  Me,”  in 
less  than  10  minutes  on  one  oc¬ 
casion.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
biography  of  Knute  Rockne,  a 
frequent  contributor  to  national 
magazines  on  sports  subjects, 
and  has  done  considerable  radio 
broadcasting  of  sporting  events. 

His  dry,  biting  humor  has 
made  him  in  great  demand  as  a 
toastmaster  and  after  -  dinner 
speaker.  The  latter  activity  has 
taxed  his  digestive  process  so 
heavily  in  the  post-football  sea¬ 
son  that  he  now  shuns  many 
such  invitations. 

Another  side  of  this  quiet- 
spoken,  keen-minded  newspaper¬ 
man  is  reflected  in  his  broad¬ 
casting  of  the  novena  of  “Our 
Sorro^ul  Mother”  from  the 
Lady  of  Sorrows  Church  in  Chi¬ 
cago  during  the  past  flve  years. 
Brown  did  the  broadcasting  of 
this  devotional  service  for  sev- 
eral  years  alone  over  WCFL, 
but  now  he  divides  the  time 
with  Clem  Lane,  Chicago  Daily 
News  city  editor. 

Mr.  Brown  married  Mary 
Olive  Burns  of  Sebastapol,  Cal., 
in  1919  and  the  Browns  will  ob¬ 
serve  their  silver  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  next  August.  They 
have  four  children,  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  George  Rempe,  Jr.,  of 
DaKalb,  Ill.,  and  the  mother  of 
an  18-month-old  daughter;  and 
three  sons,  William,  Jr.,  the 
(ddest  boy,  now  enrolled  in  the 
Georgia  Pre-Flight  Navy  avia¬ 
tion  school;  Peter,  a  senior  at 
Flenwick  high  school  in  Oak 
Park,  ni.,  and  Roger,  a  sopho- 
roon  at  Fenwick. 
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She’ s  your  personal  representative  at  the  telephone 
company— the  girl  in  the  Business  Office 


/vNY  iiME  you’d  like  to  know  anything  about  service,  or 
equipment,  t)r  bills,  or  wartime  telephone  regulations,  she’s 
there  to  help. 

Sometimes,  because  of  the  ivar,  she  cannot  give  you  the 
e.xact  type  of  equipment  or  senqce  you  want  —  or  just  when 
you  want  it. 

But  you  can  be  sure  of  this: 

She  will  do  her  very  best 

and  do  it  promptly, 
efficiently  and  courteously. 


When  you  are  calling  over  war-busy  Long  Distance  wires, 
the  operator  may  ask  you  to  “please  limit  your  call  to  5 
minutes.”  That’s  to  help  more  calls  get  through  during 
rush  periods. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Help  WaeiH 

Editorial 


Help  Woeted 

_ AdTTtiait  (C— t*d) _ 

ADV£BTISIjrO  SA1£SMAN  for  lead- 
inc  ijonthweitern  morning  •  eroning 
combination  permanent  poaition  on 
local  ateff  good  aalarf  and  plaaaant 

working  conditioaa.  Oira  lull  details  _ _ _ ^ _ _ _ 

and  eneloaa  photograph  and  rrtarenee.  er.  Box  1264,  ISditer  h 

R.  D.  MacNeil,  Newapaper  Printing - —  =- 

Corp.,  El  Paao,  Texas, _ 

ADVXBTISIKO  MAKAOBR,  man  or 
woman,  thoronghly  exparianead  ia  lay- 
onta  aad  aalliae,  who  isn’t  afraid  to 
work.  Moat  ba  sober,  neat  indnstri- 
oaa.  Sonthweat  Timas,  Pnlaaki,  Va. 

ADVBBT18ISO  SOUOITOB  wanted 
bj  newapaper  with  20,000  eirenlation 
in  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Prefer  per¬ 
son  front  west  or  mid-west.  Mast  be 
experienced,  draft-exempt,  and  capable 
of  handling  layouts  and  copy  for  list 
of  regular  accounts.  Oire  complete 
details  iacladlng  photo,  ia  first  latter. 

State  salary  required.  Box  1264,  Kdi- 


Nawspapers  For  Solo 

(Coat'd) 

XOTTNTAIV  STATE  daily.  Gross  Six¬ 
ty  Thousand.  Easy  terms.  Unopposed 
and  isolated. 

Mountain  State  daily.  Gross  $100,000. 
Priced  for  sale  and  at  reasonable  fig¬ 
ure. 

Coast  daily.  Gross  Ninety  Thousand. 
Terms  reasonable.  Good  net.  Price 
low. 

Southwest  daily.  Unopposed  and  iso¬ 
lated.  Ask  about  it. 

Only  weekly  and  Job  plant  in  county. 
Equipment  for  daily.  Isolated.  Priao 
$18,600. 

Coast  weekly.  Unopposed.  Beautiful 
city.  Ideal  climate.  High  claaa  resi¬ 
dents,  and  many  fine  shops.  Equip¬ 
ment  in  excess  of  needs.  This  is  not 
a  low  priced  weekly,  but  price  is  right. 
Central  Calif,  weekly  for  sale,  owner 
called  into  Serriee.  Priced  to  sell. 

W.  H.  Glorer  Co.,  Ventura,  Oalifomis. 
MUST  S£U<  selid  N.  J.  weekly,  half- 
hour  to  N.  T.  Good  income,  no  plant, 
ideal  man-wife.  Box  1286,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  wiih  Order) 

I  time  JO  par  line 
4  timos — .40  par  lina  par  insartion 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  timo— >90  par  lina 
2  Mmae— .M  par  lina  par  insartion 
4  Hates  .70  par  lina  par  insartion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


EDITOBIAL  HAKB-UP  MAX.  Mm 
usual  opportunity  with  an  loiMMu 
weekW  news  magasina  puhIhiM  h 
New  York  for  an  exeperisnead  asks* 
man  with  writing  and  editing  sMh 
$8,500  with  nalimited  sdrsasani 

_  possibilities.  Box  1267,  Edita  I 

IF  you  are  a  young  man,  can  sell.  Publisher. 

-r  looking  for  a  good  newspaper  adrsr- 
tising  connection,  it  will  probably  pay 
A  7*’’*  investigate  this  advertisement. 

*  Deep  South  non-war  boom  city  of 
—  100,000,  has  good  staff  position  open 

for  right  man.  Permanent.  Write 
in  personel  information,  salary,  etc.  to 
)0  Box  1188,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


tor  A  Publisher. 


NawtiMpar  Irekars 

OAFABU  'HAMllLIHO,  buying,  sell- 
ing  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  B.  Mo  leases  or  trades. 
Leu  Felghner  Agoney,  Nashville,  Mich. 

HAT  BBOTHBB8,  Binghamton,  N.  T, 
Establiakod  191A  Newspapers  bought 
aad  sold  withent  publieity. 


0AM  YOU  SBU:.? 


GENEBAJi  BBFOBTBB,  msa  or  urn 
an,  permanent,  must  be  fast,  otu. 
thoroughly  experienced,  be  sHi  k 
assist  on  desk.  Apply  SshAsm 
Times.  Pnlsski.  Va. _ 


HIGH  ORADB  OOMNBOTIOUT 
weakly  labor  newspapM  (A.F.L.) 
wants  first  class  advertising  salesman. 

Retail  selling  and  special  editions. 

Permanent  position;  excellent  chance 
for  advancement.  Box  1232,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

MEED  A  GOOD  OOBIBIMATION 

STREET  AND  DESK  MAN  also  adver-  _ _ , 

tising  salesman  who  can  sell.  Excel-  flight  monthly  published  WssWialn. 
lent  living  and  working  conditions  in  D.  O. ;  must  be  man  who  hm  eaoiir 
town  of  8,000  and  one  of  Ohio's  out-  able  trade  union  experience  oaollia 
standing  small  daily  papers.  Give  racking  level,  thoroughly  expmoai 
complete  details  as  to  qualifications,  in  Journalism,  able  writer,  prevadil' 
salary  requirements  in  first  letter  to  ity  to  secure  excellent  artieki  ai 
Tom  Wilson,  Oircleville  Herald,  Oircle-  handle  art  and  productioa  AhA 
ville,  Ohio.  Well-paid  position;  some  prosgollu 

npynjTWfffl  wfiw  (itJtaaipmt  mam,  no  svarsntee  of  j^twar  I 

AGEB  and  display  ad  man.  City 
40,000,  morning  and  evening  dailies. 

With  application  enclose  late  snapahot 
and  state  salary  expected.  THE  DAN- 
VILLE  REGIffrER,  DANVILUl,  VA. 

BAT.BSMAN — Natienal  department  ef 
a  large  metropolitan  newspaper  wants 
top-flli^t  man  who  has  a  record  as  a 
producer,  to  contact  field  representa- 
tivao,  wholesale  Jobbers,  and  agencies. 

Write  giving  year  complete  background 
— business  and  educational — and  fur¬ 
nish  satisfactory  recommendations 
from  former  employer.  Must  be  draft 
exempt.  Man  with  ear  prefarred.  Box 
1282,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  BXFBBIBMOBD  DISPZtAT  newspaper 
ADVERTISING  8A1B8MAN  who  definitely  s 
knows  copy  preparation  and  merekan-  er  preforre 
dicing.  Permanent  position  with  ex-  lisher. 
cellent  opportunity  for  advancement.  BEFOBTBl 
Exclusive  morning  and  evening  com-  news  and  i 
bination  and  Sunday  in  progressive  Michigan  i 
middle  western  city.  Successful  small  Kditor  A  F 
town  salesman  seeking  advsneement  qnrwinwa^ 
given  special  consideration.  Give  full 
information,  salary  expected  and  ref- 
erences.  Box  1818,  Editor  A  Pnbisher. 

YOUNG  lADY  to  sell  displsy  adver-  — = - 

tising;  Wisconsin  Daily.  Box  1223, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIBS 
Bought — Sold — Appraised 
AIX  HATTERS  CONFIDENTIAL 
L.  P.  Likely,  260  Park  Ava.,  New  York 


IF  YOU  ABE  A  GOOD  SZPtam 
and  need  a  few  months  ia  llalit 
write  today.  We  need  a  maa  ukim 
cover  generai  police,  city  halltafgr 
cial  assignments.  Box  1266,  Efllat 
Publisher.  . _ 


I■va6f■aat  Oppertnlty 


PBOFITABliB  DAILY  and  group  of 
weekly  newspapers — founded  100  years 
and  less— owning  complete  plant  and 
fire-proof  buildl^.  Capital  structure 
$60,000,  preferred  4%  eumnlsRlve 
stock,  equsil  number  of  no-por  common 
— na  mortgages.  Preferred  stock  for 
sale  at  par  aad  share  for  share  common 
given  as  bonus.  Bex  1217  Editor  A 
Puhllohor. 


replies  will  be  treated  as  emllnlsL 


Box  1189,  Editor  A  ^blishsr. 

OPENINGS  FOB  WIBB  ABB  CDT 
NEWS  MEN.  City  of  40,000,  wmk 
and  evening  dailies.  With  sMiiSn 
enclose  late  sn^shot  and  stats  nlsT 
expeeted.  THE  DAKVILLS  INI 
TER,  DANVILLE,  VA. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHEB — Must  ksw  m 
speed  graphic  and  car.  Midwest  M 
paper.  Give  draft  status  sad  gi 

Box  1228,  Editor  A  Pnblishar. 


OAUPOBNIA  TRADE 
lesabllehsd  thirty  yeai 
ooaet  field.  ABC.  Ku 
— aU  oaMi.  Box  UOl, 


Pasmayivnai^  nausually  well- 
Ownor  gnoo  ta  war  will  aw 

a 600.  Now  ineomo  $6,0 

T  BROS.,  Binghamtaa.  M _ 

FLORIDA  DAILY,  being  issmad  ait 
eemt-weekly  until  owner  rotaras  from 
war.  SplandM  plant  inclnding  oam- 
moieinl  printing.  AP  franchise,  tale- 
typo  aqninmont.  MAY  BROS.,  Bing- 


inipped.  Goos  pruns,  single  width  (two  pages 
ifiee  for  wide),  18%  inch  printing  diameter — 
1  year.  21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 

F; _  Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


A4rartising 

ADVBBTISSO  DISnjkY  SALES- 
MAN  with  lay-out  and  copy-writing 
ability.  Permanent.  $60.00  to  start. 
Advancement.  Afternoon  daily,  8,000 
circulation.  Times-Jonmal.  Vineland, 
N.  J. _ 


*Jof‘^rfnJ£lg  ov" 

~  •.'»  capable  of  handling  display  on  8-page 

afternoon  daily.  Job  open  after  pres¬ 
ent  manager  enters  service  within  two 
months.  Box  1224,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted  for 
afternoon  daily  in  Massachusetts  city 
of  18,000.  P<^er  well-established,  no 
competition.  Copy-writing  ability  de¬ 
sirable.  Pleasant  Job  for  dependable 
hustler.  Send  personal  information, 
photo,  and  state  salary.  Box  1281, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
DESIRABLE  opening  for  advertising 
man  or  advertising  woman.  Must  be 
experienced  copy  writer  and  top  sales¬ 
man.  Write  full  details  as  to  experi¬ 
ence.  W.  W.  Ottaway,  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  Times 

_  Herald. _ 

to.  Price  ADVERTISING  SOUOITOB,  skilled 
Write  or  layouts,  capacity  to  become  manager, 
led  by  W.  small  Wisconsin  daily.  Box  1275, 
!.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  Wofitod 

Circulation 


for  sale— Opportonitr  to  secure  one 
of  oldest  and  bmt  weekly  newspaper 
in  Middle  West,  with  fins  commercial 
printing  plant,  grossing  more  than 
$80,000  annually.  Equipment  includas 
autonuttic  horixontal  and  vertical 
Miahles  and  Olavoland  folder,  new 
Kluge  and  other  borisontal  Miehles 
and  Hall  folder.  Complete  bindery 
equipment.'  $12,000  new  equipment 
installed  in  1243.  All  locat^  in  its 
own  building  and  wholly  unencum¬ 
bered.  A  rare  opportunity  to  obtain 
a  thriving  and  long  established  busi- 
neea.  Box  1806,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OmOULATION  MANAGER,  one  who  - 

can  get  results  through  carriers,  act  vw^,.  .*  LARGE  UIWBTRIAL  IS 
solicitation  efforts  on  own  part,  smt.S^  g 

Wisconsin  daily.  Box  1274,  Editor  ^  HEADCDARTERS  IN  NEW  1 
Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGERS  (2)  large  STATE  QUALIFICATIONS.  E® 
eastern  daily.  Prefer  men  with  sarrier  EMCE 

home  delivery  experience.  ExcepHoosI 

opportunity  for  advancement.  Start-  BOX  1268 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHEB. 
WtlMAN  REPORTER,  must  be  s 

Ceed.  Society,  features,  and  n 
rge  west  suburban  Ohiesge  ’ 
newspaper  group.  Applicant 
want  permanent  aitnation.  >9 
working  conditions.  Good  aalwy* 
dential  community.  ^ 

The  Press  Publications,  Elmhnh 

a  PUBLISHER  far  Marsh  4. 


TRICT  MANAGER  for  morning  000X0- 
tion  in  Middle  West.  Give  refOMOOSO, 
snapshot,  draft  status.  Good  pay,  w- 
portunity  for  advancement.  Boa  Ifin, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


1 


.i  Htip  Wa«Hd 

Editorul  (Coal’d) _ 

EOITOK  AND  REWRITE  SIAN, 
^{frtbly  with  technical  and  indna- 
baekKreund.  for  New  York  teeh- 
littl  publicity  agency.  Unusual  op- 
■wtanity  for  man  with  right  qualiflea- 
Scai.  Replies  regarded  conndential. 
Bel  125#!  Kditof  *  Publisher. 

'  Halp  WiMiUd  ~ 

MocEaBscal 

litAROUND  PRBaSMAN  WANTED. 
Qaad  on  hand-fed  cyiinder  and  Sliehlo 
nrtieal  in  Conn,  weekly  and  lob  shop. 

II 10  per  hour.  At  leaat  48  hour 

^ady  job  for  ctpable  and 
vflting  worker.  Present  man  18  yeara 
sa  ^ob.  Bou  1321.  Editor  A  Poblieker. 

jITAJIABLE  —  OOBIPOSINO  ROOBC 
fOBBHAN,  superintendent  or  prodnc- 
Msn  msnsger;  knows  bnslneas,  gets 
issalts.  Why  not  systematise  nowf 
Iff  1808.  Editor  A  Pnbliaber. _ 

ffffniKtaiTOR — Pressman  wanted  by 
M  daily  newspaper.  Knowledge  of 
Dsnisx  Flatbed  Press  necessary.  Oood 
vsrking  conditions.  Write,  wire  or 
ikons  John  L.  Murray,  Bangor  Daily 
Rws.  Bangor,  Pa. _ 

yOBSMAN.  Eight  machines  and  Mono¬ 
type.  Morning  newspaper.  $56.00 
pins.  Union.  Box  1293,  Editor  A 

Kiblisher. _ 

IJEOTTFE  operator  on  small  af- 
tsnoon  daily,  44  honrs.  Weekly,  and 
extra  oyertime.  Claremont  (N.  H.) 
Daily  Eagle. _ 

OFEKINO  fob  ABIBITIOUS  COBC- 
P081T0B,  mechanically  inclined,  com- 

felent  to  assist  in  maintenance  of  well 
spt  plant.  Seven  machines,  Ludlow, 
eW  and  Teletypecasters.  Evening 
daily,  20,000.  Southern  city  50,000. 
Box  1188,  Mitor  &  Publisher. _ 

PBE8811AM  —  PRINTER  experienced 
an  Ooss  Oomet  flat  bed  press.  Must 
be  good  compositor  and  lock-up  man. 
Position  open  immediately  on  outstand¬ 
ing  weekly  paper  in  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area.  40-hour  week.  The 
ntchogue  Advance,  Patehogue,  L.  I. 

H«l|i  WaRtwiI 

_ PaMicity _ 

PUXLIOlTr  SCAN  with  good  sound 
ideas,  not  flashy,  and  ability  to  write 
iatailigsat  concise  copy,  from  releases 
to  feature  articles,  for  New  York  pub¬ 
licity  agency  handling  both  consumer 
and  industrial  aoeounts.  Permanent 
job  for  right  man.  Box  1258,  Editor 
4  PnUisher. 

H*lp  WoBtwd 

_ PttMic  Ralalions _ 

PnzUO  RELATIONS  and  advertising 
pwson,  man  preferred,  to  handle  one- 
sum  department  in  public  service  cor¬ 
poration  in  Southern-Central  city  of 
100,000.  A-1  references  required. 

Pally  state  education,  experience,  mili¬ 
tary  statns  and  personal  history  in 
ispv.  Box  1282,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PtJBUO  RELATIONS 

yOTOG  man  or  woman  for  reporting 
job  in  public  relations  department  of 
luge,  stable  Middle  West  industrial 
snn  in  large  city.  Some  college  and 
■ome  newspaper  or  magasine  experi- 
tnee necessary.  Oood  wages  and  work- 
ing  conditions.  Fine  opportunity  to 
gain  experience.  Write  all  details, 
raclose  snapshot  or  small  photo  in 
plication.  Box  1304,  Editor  A  Pub- 


Sifsotloss  Wmt*d 

Administrativo  (Coat’d) 
ACCOUNTANT  -  OFFICE  MANAGER; 
with  seven  years  experience  in  Daily- 
Radio,  and  allied  activities  desires  a 
change.  Position  must  be  permanent. 
Army  don’t  want  me.  Box  1132,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

ATTENTION  MEW  ENGLAND 
PUBLISHERS 

EXPERIENCE  qnalifles  me  for  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Businsss  Manager,  As¬ 
sistant  Pubiisher  or  Publisher  of  medi¬ 
um  or  small  daily.  If  above  opening 
available  on  New  England  newspaper 
I  will  call  for  interview  my  ex^nse. 
Box  1803,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
XXEOUTIVB  —  Capable  taking  full 
ohargs.  Experience  all  dapts.  in¬ 
cluding  mechanical.  13  years  assistant 
to  publisher  combination.  Hold  state 
record  national  revenue.  Age  47.  Per¬ 
manent  connection  only.  Bos  1807, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitMtieas  Waited 
_ Adwerlisint _ 

A  TWO-FISTED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  seeks  connection.  Experienced 
in  local,  national  and  clasaifle.  A  con¬ 
structive  builder.  Box  1131,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  SALES¬ 
WOMAN  with  layout  and  copy  writing 
ability.  $45.  Box  1317,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  FB±SHMAN— foiP^ 
newspaperman,  31,  5  years  reportorial, 
writing  experience,  2  years'  publicity 
public  relations  work,  desires  adver¬ 
tising  agency  position  with  future. 
Knowledge  of  food-buying  habits.  N. 
Y.  City  only.  Box  1810,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

COMBINATION  BUSINESS  MAN¬ 
AGER  and  advertising  manager  for 
small  daily,  18  yrs.  experience,  con¬ 
sider  Aril.,  New  Mexico,  Calif,  or  Gulf 
states,  under  40,  no  drinks,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  $90  weekly.  Box  1277,  Editor 
A  ^blisber. 

DRAFT-PROOF  ADVERTISING  iiSST, 
long  and  varied  experience  on  all  types 
of  accounts,  layouts,  copywriting,  sell¬ 
ing,  seeks  permanent  position.  A-1 
references  pertaining  to  character,  abil¬ 
ities  accomplishments.  Box  1809,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ ' 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate,  ex- 
eellent  sales  record,  best  references 
from  outstanding  classified  medium 
(65,000  eir.)  wants  position  as  etassi- 
ned  manager  offering  opportunity  to 
prove  ability,  ambition  and  aggres¬ 
siveness.  Box  1180,  E.  A  P. 

SliMtieu  WaAt*4 
Grculalioa 


ant.  Fifteen  years  experience  city  and 
country.  Employed  as  city  manager, 
300,000  population.  Age  88,  8-A  (H). 
Desire  permanent  non-war-boom  loea- 
tion.  Box  1204,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


empt,  20  years  experience  on  morning, 
evsning  A  Sunday  publications.  Spe- 
cialixsd  in  Little  Merchant  System  of 
Home  Delive^.  Closer  boy  relations, 
route  expansion  and  promotion.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  record  in  increase  and  rev¬ 
enue  returus.  Refereuee,  available 
ten  days.  Box  1229,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OIROULATIW  MANAGER  desires 
permaneut  location  small  daily,  ^uth. 
know  ABC,  Little  Merchant  Plan  and 
Boy  Promotion,  over  38.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1268,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatioRf  Waatad 

Circulation  (Cont’d) 
OntOULATION  MANAGER  Age  40, 
draft  exempt — 20  years  experisnce  on 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  publica¬ 
tions.  5  years  circulation  manager — 
full  knowledge  of  A.B.C.  Specialising 
in  home  delivery.  Small  merchant  and 
boy  promotion.  Excellent  refaraneeo. 
Box  1179,  Editor  A  ^blisher. 
OIROULATION  MANAGER  43,  mar¬ 
ried.  Circulation  Manager  present 
position  10  years.  Successfully  insti¬ 
tuted  two  price  raises.  Excellent  rec¬ 
ord.  Permanent  connection  only.  Box 
1256.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
OIROULATION  MANAGER  now  em¬ 
ployed.  desires  change.  Available  two 
weeks  notice,  married,  age  38,  neat 
appearance.  Excellent  past  records. 
Little  Merchant  Plan.  Prefer  evening 

gaper.  4FH  in  draft.  Would  consider 
ity  or  Country  Circulator.  Salary 
commensurate  to  position  ssenred. 
Roferences.  Box  1278,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OIROtLATION  MANAOMT  now  em¬ 
ployed,  seeks  change.  Outstanding 
record  as  Ctre.  Mgr.  on  seven  papers 
of  from  30,000  to  100,000.  Left  each 
own  accord.  All  employers  will  rec¬ 
ommend.  Aetive,  forty-eight.  Want 
to  stay  put  next  place.  Familiar  all 
distribution.  Not  interested  duration 
job.  Box  1288,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

St$«o$low«  WoBtud— iditTlol 

AMBI'noUS  YOUNG  WRITER  seeks 

metropolitan  magazine  or  daily  post. 
Seven  years  experience  on  magazine 
and  weeklies.  Editor  of  weekly  at 
present.  College  graduate.  Honor¬ 
able  discharge.  Box  1320,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

ARB  YOU  IN  BIARKET  FOR  KEY 
NEWSMAN?  Former  managing  editor 
important  New  Engiand  daily;  draft- 
exempt;  gilt-edge-  references.  Box 
1316,  Editor  A  ^blisher. _ 

EMPLOYED  EDITOR  46,  sober,  30 
years  telegraph,  makeup,  managing 
editor,  editorsl  writer,  seeks  perma¬ 
nent  post.  Clippings.  Box  1261,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENOED  COMIC  SCRIPT 
WRITER,  4F,  seeks  magazine  editorial 
poaition.  N.  Y.  City.  Box  1314,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Rk  I*  K tc.1  HWii  NEWS  EDITOR,  who 
can  cram  all  essentiala  including  fea- 
turea  and  comics  into  50  columns  or 
less  if  necessary,  sacks  berth  as  man¬ 
aging  editor,  news  or  night  editor. 
Box  1279,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EZPERIEBrOED  NEWPAPERWOBdAN. 
Reporter— News,  featnres,  rewrites. 
Photographer — Handles  speed  Graphic 
camera  and  darkroom.  Desires  work 
on  progressiva,  metropolitan  daily. 
Box  1289,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  managing 
editor.— Daily,  city  under  lOO.UOO, 
midwest  permanent  preferred,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  from  country 
weekly  to  metropolitan  press  reporter, 
city,  sports,  telegraph,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  re-W7rita  maka-np,  promotional. 
Now  editor  national  publication,  under 
50,  virile.  University  graduate,  egion- 
uaire,  speaker,  radio,  high  credit- 
character  rating.  Salary  not  as  im¬ 
portant  as  satisfying  connection.  Box 
1170,  Editor  A  I^blisher. 

JOURNALISM  GRAD,  21,  edited  Uni¬ 
versity  paper;  want  newspaper,  adver¬ 
tising,  related  clerical;  have  radio  ex¬ 
perience.  No  preferred  locale.  Box 
1118,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


■vie# 

nwitw  WRITERS!  Manni 
■Mffis  wanted  for  placem 
^blishers.  Bertha  Klansner 
Msncy,  607  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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hiiiiil  thill  will  siwr  you  to  your  objective. 


SItaatiod*  Waatdd 

_ Mtorial  (Giut’d) _ 

JOURNALISM  MAJOR  WANTS 
What t— Editorial  Position 
Where  I — In  newspaper  or  magasine 
office  N.  Y.  area 
When! — Immediately 
Whyl — Baeanaa  though  inexperi¬ 
enced,  she  believes  she  can  write. 
Box  1145,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MAT.V.  EDITOR  large  Univ.  Daily, 
Joum.  degree  March  20,  wants 
porting  job.  Free  to  travel.  Box 
1296.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
EDITORIAL  WRITER  on  30,000  cir¬ 
culation  midwest  Rspubilean  daily 
seeks  managing  editer’s  post  in  smul 
midwest  city.  Unique  baakgrooad. 
Oapable  executive.  Box  1319,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ _ 

managing,  ClTl  EDITOR  16  yaars 
aawspaper  experience,  including  metro¬ 
politan  papers,  wanta  responsible  Job 
medium-sized  daily.  Box  1271,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

new  DEALER — Editor,  reporter,  13 
years'  newspaper  and  AP  expeHenoe. 
draft  deferred.  Ago  88.  Seeks  re¬ 
sponsible  editorial  job.  Box  1813, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN  EZPERIBNOND,  radio 
news.  Formerly  with  I.N.8.  Wire 
Service  desires  any  editorial  work  in 
N.Y.O.— 4-F.  Box  1818,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ _ _ 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN  wants  perma 
nent  post-war  job,  salary  not  less  than 
$45  weekly,  size  of  city  unimportant. 
Experience  in  reporting,  copy  editing, 
make-up  and  radio  work.  Box  1255, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  with  metropolitn  daily 
seeks  job  on  California  paper.  College 
graduate.  4-F.  Ex-school  teacher. 

Box  1164.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  22,  permanently  deferred ; 
seasoned;  photography  experience;  no 
desk  jobs.  Box  1285,  Editor  A  Pub- 

iiahar. _ _ _ 

REPORTER  young,  female,  with  grad¬ 
uate  degree  in  journalism  and  experi 
ence  on  one  of  largest  metropolitan 
dailies  desires  job  with  more  scope  far 
acknowledged  writing  talents.  Box 

1169.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SOME  StAGAEINE  NEEDS  lOL  Tin 
a  capable  editor,  writer,  photographer, 
layout  and  production  man.  Five  years 
experience  as  managing  editor  of  A-1 
trade  magazines.  Age  28.  Honorable 
discharge  from  Army.  Will  leave  good 
job  for  work  with  post  war  poaaibili 
ties.  Box  1270,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WOMAN  SBPOETBR  feature  writer 
vHth  deak  experienee  saeha  metrepoli- 
taat  eonneedion.  Box  1331,  Editor  A 
Publishsr. 

YOUNG  Woman,  repwtar.  feature 
writer.  Three  years  daily  newspaper 
experienee,  college,  wants  job  in  N.  Y. 
area.  Box  1336,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SitaotiMfl  W— 

_ PuMic  Rehiioxa _ 

rjaarsnyriAL  JOB  WITH  POST-WAR 
FUTURE  desired  by  woman  public 
relations  director,  SMured  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  free  newapi^ter  publicity 
in  one  year.  Won  three  national 
awards  for  house  organ.  Can  write, 
edit.  Good  photographer.  Pleasant 
raido  voice.  Attractive  personality. 
Alert.  Energetic.  Can  travel.  Now 
earning  $6,000  year.  Box  1293,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SltNofiod*  Waxfxd 
RepreseataHve 

national'^  ^VERTISING  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVE  acquainted  Michigan - 
Ohio  contacts  believe  poat-war  pros¬ 
pects  should  be  cultivated  now.  Over 
twenty  years  selling  newspaper  space 
Seeks  Detroit  connection  as  direi-t 
publication  representative.  Will  con¬ 
sider  affiliation  with  well  established 
representative  organization.  Box  1252. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Slfdotlows  WoNftJ  M3cfcq3icol 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSROCGfl  SUPER 
INT^fDENT,  or  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent  available.  Newspaper  ezee- 
utive  of  wide  enerieaee,  prodneing 
best  of  results.  Box  1243,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

WE  DISLIKE  harping  on  the 
contrast  between  the  reveal¬ 
ing  discourses  of  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  and 
Churchill  the  cryptic  rev- 
S«U  Fort  elations  of  Presl- 
„  _  dent  Roosevelt 

News  Pacs  gnj  his  Cabinet 
to  their  respective 
press  conferences — but  the  un¬ 
pleasant  subject  will  not  down. 
The  Prime  Minister  seems  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Parliament  and  people 
are  entitled  to  a  periodic  and 
fairly  factual  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  war,  even  when 
all  the  facts  are  not  those  that 
he  would  like  to  tell  them.  His 
speeches  give  the  British  people 
and  the  world  at  large  a  broad 
picture  of  what  is  being  done  to 
beat  the  enemy. 

Against  that,  we  have  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  great  addresses  to 
Congress  and  to  the  people, 
which,  inspiring  as  they  are,  are 
seldom  devoted  to  the  specific 
gathering  of  facts  that  mark 
those  of  his  British  colleague. 
Our  War  and  Navy  Department 
communiques,  much  improved 
as  they  are  over  the  level  of  a 
year  or  two  ago,  still  fall  short 
of  producing  anything  but  a  lim¬ 
ited  panorama.  More  correctly, 
we  have  a  collection  of  limited 
panoramas,  and  not  enough  in¬ 
formation  to  convince  our  stay- 
at-homes  that  our  young  men 
and  women  are  employed  on 
fighting  fronts  that  straddle  the 
globe.  That’s  a  new  sensation 
for  us,  and  it  is  not  at  all  new  for 
the  British,  who  have  been  used 
for  a  couple  of  centuries  to  an 
empire  “upon  which  the  sim 
never  seta.’’ 

We  have  no  such  empire,  and 
with  the  Lord’s  blessing,  we 
don’t  want  one,  but  we  seem  to 
have  gotten  the  Job  of  fighting 
right  around  the  aim’s  course, 
and  the  folks  at  home  want  to 
know  more  about  what  goes  on. 

Oiu*  own  impression  is  that 
the  home  folks  will  get  ^at  in¬ 
formation  as  soon  as  there  is 
any  of  importance  to  give  out. 
So  far,  fine  and  heroic  as  have 
been  the  exploits  of  Americans 
in  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy,  the 
Southwest  Pacific,  and  other  Pa¬ 
cific  areas,  they  have  been  inci¬ 
dental  and  preparatory  to  the 
major  tasks.  Most  of  them  have 
bem  performed  by  Navy  and 
Marine  forces,  and  these,  natu¬ 
rally,  have  had  most  of  the  head¬ 
lines  in  America.  The  Army  is 
learning  its  job,  division  by  di¬ 
vision,  in  the  only  school  that 
•can  make  a  soldier — the  fire  of  a 
resolute  enemy.  ’The  process  has 
been  fairly  expensive,  seldom 
spectacular,  but  it  is  producing 
units  and  men  that  will  be  heard 
from  when  the  tough  Job  starts 
•on  a  big  scale. 

Meanwhile,  the  folks  at  home 
■can  be  patient,  "niey’ll  have  to 
be.  We  are  Tnn««<ng  men  and 
•equipment  for  the  greatest  war 
•e^rt  that  any  nation  has  ever 
attempted,  and  that  is  said  with- 
-out  diqwragement  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  job  of  the  Russian  army. 
The  Red  troops  did  not  have  to 


land  on  a  hostile  coast,  as  our 
men  will,  against  an  enemy  as 
redoubtable  as  any  that  Mar¬ 
shal  Stalin’s  legions  faced  on  the 
Eastern  front.  Our  army  is  fac¬ 
ing  a  task  before  which  both 
Bonaparte  and  Hitler  quailed — 
landing  a  major  attacking  force 
on  a  foreign  soil  defended  by 
men  willing  to  die  in  defense  of 
their  altars  and  their  fires.  When 
we  undertake  that  task,  there 
should  be — and  we  are  confident 
there  will  be — no  lack  of  news 
for  the  fathers  and  mothers  and 
brothers  and  sisters  who  will  be 
watching  what  their  loved  ones 
in  the  fight  are  attempting. 

•  *  • 

PENDING  that  day,  which  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  be  long  delayed, 
there  is  an  opportunity  which 
should  not  be 
Price  neglected  for  the 

Defines  Perfection  of  our 

official  war  news 

Censorship  machinery.  It  is 

•  far  from  perfect 

today,  even  though  the  job  that 
Byron  Price  has  done  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  censorship  is  universally 
acclaimed  as  fair  and  judicious. 

One  trouble  is  that  Mr.  Price’s 
office  has  practically  no  control 
over  military  and  naval  infor¬ 
mation  originating  on  the  fight¬ 
ing  fronts.  That  is  handled  di¬ 
rectly  by  officers  on  or  near  the 
scene  and  their  policies  have 
been  far  from  consistent.  There 
has  often  been  evident  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  fundamental 
news  processes  and  a  disposition 
to  extend  censorship  to  matters 
only  remotely  associated  with 
military  security.  We  suggest 
that  all  officers  charged  with 
censorship  of  news  of  battle  read 
and  study  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Price  before  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Institute,  after  nearly  two 
years’  experience  which  in¬ 
cluded  its  share  of  honest  mis¬ 
takes  and  turned  them  to  profit. 
In  the  belief  that  newspaper 
people,  too,  ought  to  know  how 
the  Office  of  Censorship  operates 
today,  we  siunmarize  the  ten 
points  laid  down  by  Mr.  Price: 

1.  Voluntary  censorship  must 
deal  only  with  questions  involv¬ 
ing  war  security.  If  the  subject 
matter  does  not  relate  to  the 
war,  it  is  not  the  business  of 
censorship. 

2.  It  must  never  base  a  re¬ 
quest  on  any  seciurity  consid¬ 
eration  which  may  be  question¬ 
able.  The  danger  to  security 
must  be  real,  and  must  be 
backed  by  a  solid  and  reasonable 
explanation. 

3.  It  must  avoid  any  interfer¬ 
ence  whatever  with  editorial 
opinion.  Such  opinion  could  not 
possibly  be  controlled  on  a  vol¬ 
untary  basis,  even  if  that  were 
desirable.  Any  attempt  to  do 
so  would  endanger  the  entire 
voluntary  structure. 

4.  It  must  never  be  infiuenced 
by  non-security  considerations  of 
policy  or  public  morals.  Any 
involvement  in  these  fields 
would  destroy  effectiveness  else¬ 
where. 


5.  It  must  nudce  no  requests 
which  would  put  the  press  in  the 
position  of  policing  or  with¬ 
holding  from  publication  the  ut¬ 
terances  of  responsible  public 
officials.  ’The  complications 
which  would  result  from  such 
an  effort  would  lead  inevitably 
to  hopeless  confusion. 

6.  It  must  make  every  effort  to 
avoid  multiple  censorship  and  on 
no  account  must  it  withhold 
from  the  American  people  any 
information  which  has  b^n  gen¬ 
erally  circulated  abroad.  Its 
constant  purpose  must  be  to 
keep  information  from  the  en¬ 
emy,  and  not  from  the  American 
people. 

7.  It  must  never  undertake  to 
vouch  for  the  truth  or  accuracy 
of  any  news  story.  The  em¬ 
barrassments  would  be  too  great 
for  a  voluntary  system,  based  on 
security,  to  survive. 

8.  It  must  never  undertake  to 
regulate  release  dates  or  other 
matters  of  newspaper  ethics.  To 
do  so  would  encourage  govern¬ 
ment  interference  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  and  possibly  uncon¬ 
trollable  character. 

9.  It  must  be  absolutely  im¬ 
partial  and  consistent.  If  any 
censor  is  to  maintain  a  position 
of  infiuence,  his  blue  pencil  must 
know  no  brother  among  com¬ 
petitors. 

10.  It  must  operate  openly,  ad¬ 
vising  the  public  of  every  re¬ 
quest  made  of  the  press.  To  do 
otherwise  would  undermine  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  and  foster  unwar¬ 
ranted  suspicion  both  against 
the  government  and  the  press. 

•  ^  # 

NO  SOUNDER  code  can  be  writ¬ 
ten  for  a  voluntary  censorship 
in  a  democracy.  Granting  the 
necessity  for  cen- 
Miatokes  sorship  in  war- 
jg  ^  time,  as  newspa- 
per  people  gen- 

Teat  Tube  erally  do,  we  need 
a  system  which 
will  permit  the  superb  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  American  press  to 
fimction  with  as  little  friction  as 
possible  with  authority.  Mr. 
Price  and  his  associate  have 
come  remarkably  close  to  that 
goal.  ’The  Navy,  after  a  fiun- 
bling  start,  is  improving  its  rec¬ 
ord  steadily.  The  Navu  censors 
have  had  comparatively  little 
trouble  over  political  matters  of 
the  sort  which  have  compli¬ 
cated  the  work  of  the  American 
Army  censors  in  Africa  and  in 
Europe. 

We  share  the  opinion  of  a  good 
many  correspondents  and  editors 
that  interference  by  the  military 
censors  with  honest  reports  of 
political  matters  has  probably 


been  a  major  element  in  daw 
ing  the  settlement  of  troublf 
some  situations  in  Africa 
Italy.  Lack  of  accurate  iofoi- 
mation  has  generated  all  sortie 
speculation  here  and  in  Gne 
Britain,  and  the  march  of  evoe 
have  proven  that  a  local  of  thh 
guess  work  was  far  off  the  h— 
Press  and  public  thinking  ha 
been  confused,  and  the  boys  with 
ideological  axes  to  grind  haw 
had  a  long  field  day. 

Mistakes  must  be  expected 
when  soldiers  without  pre^ 
news  experience  are  detailed  a 
censors  in  such  complex  politkil 
arenas  as  French  Africa  and 
bedevilled  Italy,  but  if  we  pnk 
by  the  experience,  the  mistaka 
of  the  past  will  have  done  a 
permanent  harm.  As  in  so  maa 
other  phases  of  our  conduct  d 
the  war,  we  have  followed  Iht 
trail  of  the  British  in  militia 
censorship,  even  repeating  that 
blunders  with  remarkable  acts- 
racy.  For  both  Britain  ud 
the  U.  S.  A.,  the  war  to  date  ha 
been  on  a  test  tube  scale,  a 
compared  with  the  tasks  that  at 
still  to  be  undertaken,  and  it  it 
probably  well  that  we  leaned 
what  not  to  do  before  the  pra- 
ess  became  too  expensive. 

If  we  can  apply  the  prindpla 
of  Bryon  Price  and  the  pradke 
of  Winston  Churchill  to  the  mr 
news  of  the  future,  the  able  ud 
often  heroic  band  of  corregw- 
dents  will  clinch  the  record  Hut 
seems  to  be  in  the  making-dat 
the  greatest  war  in  the  hidar 
of  the  world  is  also  the  bedte 
ported. 


N.  Y.  Times  Reduc« 
Review/  Magazine  Sa 

Both  book  review  and  ni(r 
zine  sections  of  the  Sunday  Hu 
York  Times  will  be  reduced  a 
size  from  1,000  to  850  linii,  ef¬ 
fective  May  28,,  the  newapaps 
announced  this  week.  Tbe 
change  is  being  made  to  eieci 
a  saving  in  newsprint  and  k 
make  it  possible  to  accommodele 
more  advertisers  than  woali 
otherwise  be  possible. 

New  page  size  contains  S* 
columns  of  170  lines  each  ui 
measures  IOV4  inches  wide  bgr  12 
and  one-eighth  inches  deep. 

For  the  books  review  sectia 
the  open  line  rate  is  $1.40  ai 
the  open  page  rate,  $1,100.  Op 
rates  for  the  magazine  secta 
are:  monotone  line  rate,  fl-ft 
four  color  page  $2,000,  thru 
fifths  page  $1,500,  and  half 
$1,350;  two-color  page  $l."t 
three-fifths  page  $1,285,  and  ha 
page  $1,100. 


Daily  response  to  The  Haskin  Information  Ser¬ 
vice  newspaper  feature  is  swelled  by  queries 
from  veteran  readers,  white-haired,  and  educa¬ 
tionally  ambitious,  in  a  swiftly-changing  world. 
Grandma  is  as  well-posted  today  as  the  young 
folks. 


The  Flint  Journal  (61,093  E  &  S)  has  renewed 
for  this  service. 


IDITOR  A  PUILISHER  for  March  4,  II 


The  face  is  fuzzy 
but 

the  fact  is  dear 


This  is  a  composite  picture  of  the  man 
who  owns  the  electric  industry. 

He's  a  farmer,  doctor,  or  carpenter.  He 
runs  a  rivet  gun,  turret  lathe,  or  stamp¬ 
ing  press.  He’s  a  merchant,  minister  or 
mailman.  They’re  a/l  in  here. 

And  the  point  of  the  picture  is:  The 
typical  owner  of  Americans  electric  in¬ 
dustry  is  a  typical  American. 

Millions  of  such  men  —  and  women  — 
own  it  directly  by  owning  stock  in  local 
light  and  power  companies.  Many 
millions  more  own  it  indirectly  through 
savings  banks  and  insurance  companies 
—  which  reinvest  the  money  entrusted 
to  them  very  largely  inutility  securities. 

Probably  no  other  industry  is  so  widely 


owned  by  tlie  people  it  serves.  If  you 
are  one  of  the  45,000.000  bank  de¬ 
positors  or  67,000,000  life  insurance 
policyholders,  you  have  a  real  stake  in 
this  industry. 

You  have  a  right  to  know  that  whatever 
affects  the  electric  industry  affects  you. 
You  have  a  right  to  i)e  proud  that  your 
industry,  under  sound  business  manage¬ 
ment,  has  successfully  stepped  power 
production  up  to  meet  enormous  war 
demands  —  and  prices  have  been  held 
down  to  low  pre-war  levels. 

You  and  all  America  enjoy  the  benefits. 

•  Htar  "Rtport  to  tko  Notion,"  outstanding  nows 
orogram  of  tho  wook,  ooory  Tuosday  oyoning,  9:30, 
E.W.1,,  Columbia  Broadcasting  Systom. 

DmI  Waste  Etectrieily  M  BtMMC  It  In’l  Ratisaad! 
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TWA  AH  CONTINENT 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE  fOSSTtM 
TION?  Another  air  t 

ffiant  ST-patienger  Lockheed  (  ' 
failed  the  fint  of  tomorrow’e  n 
preeeurized  cabhu  for  over-weather 
the  tpeed  of  many  military  fighten  .  . 
frameontinental  or  trmu-on  unie 
Twice  the  pay-load  of  any  oth  r  land 
port  hudt.  40  are  on  order  for  TWA, 


NEW  MEXICO  ha^  been  growing. 
These  two  great  airlines  are  helping 
it  grow  faster.  New  Mexico’s  cattle, 
sheep-raising,  oil.  lumber,  mining,  agri¬ 
culture  and  manufacturing  industries 
— not  to  speak  of  her  great  scenic  and 
climate  wonders — are  receiving  the 
benefits  of  air  transportation  to  im¬ 
portant  centres  of  the  nation.  The 
proposed  addition  of  numerous  stops 
on  the  TWA  System  and  on  Conti¬ 
nental  Airlines,  as  shown  here,  will 
promote  a  greater  utilization  of  New 
Mexico’s  scenic,  health  and  industrial 
attractions. 


LOCKHEEDS  ARE  ON  THE  GOj 
NEW  MEXICO:  Here  is  one  of  Col^i 
Airlmee’  LOCKHEED  “LODESTARa"! 

lea’s  fastest  eiviliati  airliners,  and  one  ^ 
big  reasons  back  of  Continental’s  two  li 
in  1942  for  safety  and  maintenance;  oBli 
the  National  Safety  Council;  one  ItowJ 
tion  Magazine.  Continental’s  new^ 
Hobbs,  New-  Mexico  -to  'San  AntoniojJ 
was  authorized  last  month.  E 
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